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‘NIGHT AND MORNING.? 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


In his early youth, stricken with a great sorrow at the 
death of his grandmother, my father painfully groped for 
truth when his world had darkened, and his life lost its 
meaning. At this moment of despair a torn page of a manu- 
seript carried by a casual wind was brought to his notice. 
The text it contained was the first verse of the Iisopanishad, 


Isévisyam idam sarvam 

yat kinca jagatyam jagat. 
téna tyakténa bhunjitha 

ma grdhah kasyasvit dhanam. 


It may be thus translated :— 


Thou must know that whatever moves in this 
moving world is enveloped by God. And therefore find 
thy enjoyment in renunciation, never coveting what 
belongs to others. 


In this we are enjoined to realise that all facts that move 
and change have their significance in their relation to one 


1 Address in the Chapel of Manchester College, Oxford, on Sunday, 
May 25, 1980. 
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everlasting truth. For then we can be rid of the greed ¢ deeper 
acquisition, gladly dedicating everything we have to thy & yeake! 
Supreme Truth. The change in our mind is immense in jf,  yicti™ 
generosity of expression when an utter sense of vanity ani sight, 
vacancy is relieved at the consciousness of a pervading outsidi 
reality. glf fo! 
I remember once, while on a boat trip in a st light « 
neighbourhood, I found myself unexpectedly at the cg. & is OM 
fluence of three great rivers as the daylight faded and the & becav 
night darkened over a desolation dumb and inhospitable, § the p< 
A sense of dread possessed the crew and an oppressive anxiety §} 10 lon 
burdened my thoughts, with its unreasonable exaggeration § of de! 
all through the dark hours. The morning came and at one § ° M 
the brooding obsession vanished. Everything remained th § count 
same only the sky was filled with light. has 1 
The night had brought her peace, the peace of a black § gener 
ultimatum in which all hope ceased in an abyss of nothing. § trolle 
ness, but the peace of the morning appeared like that ofa § to hi 
mother’s smile, which in its serene silence utters ‘‘ I am here,” § ness: 
I realised why. birds break out singing in the morning and § beyo 
felt that their songs are their own glad answers to the em- oe 
phatic assurance of a “‘ Yes”’ in the morning light, in which 
they find a luminous harmony of their own existence. Dark § by s 
ness drives our being into an isolation of insignificance, and § grap 
we are frightened because in the dark the sense of our om § meal 
truth dwindles into a minimum. easil 
Within us we carry a positive truth, the consciousnessof § part 
our personality, which naturally seeks from our surrounding § repr 
its response in a truth which is positive, and then in this § with 
harmony we find our wealth of reality, and are gladly ready § att 
to sacrifice. of t 
That which distinguishes man from the animal is the fact J nigh 
that he expresses himself not in his claims, in his needs, but § out 
in his sacrifice, which has the creative energy that builds his § whi 
home, his society, his civilisation. It proves that his instinct § to 
acknowledges the inexhaustible wealth of a positive truth § ind 
which gives highest value to existence. In whatever wear § oft 
mean, greedy and unscrupulous, there are the dark bandsin § con 
the spectrum of our consciousness ; they prove chasms oi § sci 
bankruptcy in our realisation of the truth that the world } acc 
moves, not in a blank sky of negation, but in the bosom ofan § the 
ideal spirit of fulfilment. the 
Most often crimes are committed when it is night. It} thi 
must not be thought that the only reason for this is thatin } fo 
the dark they are likely to remain undetected. But the § ph 
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y reason is that in the dark the negative aspect of time 
weakens the positive sense of our own humanity. Our 
yctims, as well as we ourselves, are less real to us in the 
right, and that which we miss within we desperately seek 
gitside us. Wherever in the human world the individual 
gif forgets its isolation the light that unifies is revealed, the 
cht of the Everlasting Yes, whose sound-symbol in India 
ij 0M. Then it becomes easy for man to be good, not 
hecause his badness is restrained, but because of his joy in 
the positive background of his own reality, because his mind 
no longer dwells in a fathomless night of an anarchical world 
of denial. 

Man finds an instance of this in the idea of his own 
euntry which reveals to him a positive truth, the idea that 
has not the darkness of negation, which is sinister, which 

erates suspicion, exaggerates fear, encourages uncon- 
trolled greed ; for his own country is an indubitable reality 
tohim which delights his soul. In such intense conscious- 
ness of reality we discover our own greater self that spreads 
beyond our physical life and immediate present, and offers 
us ers opportunities of enjoyment in renunciation. 

the introductory chapter of our civilisation individuals 
by some chance found themselves together within a geo- 
graphic enclosure. But a mere crowd without an inner 
meaning of interrelation is negative, and therefore it can 
easily be hurtful. The individual who is a mere component 

of an unneighbourly crowd, who in his exclusiveness 
represents only himself, is apt to be suspicious of others, 
with no inner control in hating and hitting his fellow-beings 
atthe very first sight. This savage mentality is the product 
of the barren spirit of negation that dwells in the spiritual 
tight. But when the morning of mutual recognition broke 
out, the morning of co-operative life, that divine mystery 
which is the creative spirit of unity imparted meaning 
to individuals in a larger truth named people. These 
individuals gladly surrendered themselves to the realisation 
of their true humanity, the humanity of a great wholeness 
composed of generations of men consciously and uncon- 
siously building up a perfect future. They realised peace 
according to the degree of unity which they attained in 
their mutual relationship, and within that limit they found 
the one sublime truth which pervades time that moves, the 
things that change, the life that grows, the thoughts that 
flow onwards. They united with themselves the surrounding 
physical nature in her hills and rivers, in the dance of rhythm 
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in all her forms and colours, in the blue of her sky, the tender 
green of her corn shoots. 

In gradual degrees men became aware that the subtk 
intricacies of human existence find their perfection in the 
harmony of interdependence, never in the vigorous exercise 
of elbows by a mutually pushing multitude, in the arrogant 
assertion of independence, which fitly belongs to the barren 
rocks and deserts grey with the pallor of death. 

For rampant individualism is against what is try} 
human—that is to say, spiritual—it belongs to the primitive 
poverty of the animal life, it is the confinement of a cramped 
spirit, of restricted consciousness. 

The limited boundaries of a race or a country within 
which the supreme truth of humanity has been more or less 
realised in the past are crossed to-day from the outside, 
The countries are physically brought closer to each other} 
science. But science has not brought with it the light that 


helps understanding. On the contrary, science on its | 


practical side has raised obstacles among them against the 
development of a sympathetic knowledge. 

But I am not foolish enough to condemn science as 
materialistic. No truth can be that. Science means intel- 
lectual probity in our knowledge and dealings with the 
physical world, and such conscientiousness has a spiritual 
quality that encourages sacrifice and martyrdom. But in 
science the oft-used half-truth that honesty is the best 
policy is completely made true, and our mind’s honesty 
in this field never fails to bring us the best profit for our 
living. Mischief finds its entry through this back-door of 
utility, tempting the primitive in man, arousing his evil 
passions. And through this the great meeting of races has 
been obscured of its great meaning. When I view it in my 
mind I am reminded of the fearful immensity of the meeting 
of the three mighty rivers where I found myself unprepared 
in a blackness of universal menace. Over the vast gathering 
of peoples the insensitive night darkly broods, the night of 
unreality. The primitive barbarity of limitless suspicion 
and mutual jealousy fills the world’s atmosphere to-day— 
the barbarity of the aggressive individualism of nations, 
pitiless in its greed, unashamed of its boastful brutality. 

Those that have come out for depredation in this universal 
night have the indecent audacity to say that such conditions 
are eternal in man, that the moral ideals are only for 
individuals, but that the race belongs to the primitive 
nature of the animal. 
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But when we see that in the range of physical power man 
acknowledges no limits in his dreams, and is not even 
ughed at when he hopes to visit the neighbouring planet, 
must he insult his humanity by proclaiming that human 
nature has reached its limit of moral possibility ? We must 
york with all our strength for the seemingly impossible, we 
must be sure that faith in the perfect builds the path for the 

rfect; that the external fact of unity that has surprised 
ys must be sublimated in an internal truth of unity which 
yould light up the truth of Man the Eternal. 

Nations are kept apart not merely by international 
jealousy, but also by their Karma, their own past, handi- 
capped by the burden of the dead. They find it hard to 
think that the mentality which they fondly cultivated within 
the limits of a narrow past has no continuance in a wider 
future, they are never tired of uttering the blasphemy that 
warfare is eternal, that physical might has its inevitable 
ight of moral cannibalism where the flesh is weak. The 
wrong that has been done in the past seeks to justify itself 
by its very perpetuation, like a disease by its chronic 
malignity, and it sneers and growls at any the least proposal 
of its termination. Such an evil ghost of a persistent past, 
the dead that would cling to life, haunts the night to-day 
over mutually alienated countries, and men that are gathered 
together in the dark cannot see each other’s faces and 
features. 

We in India are unfortunate in not having the chance to 
give expression to the best in us in creating intimate relations 
with the powerful nations, whose preparations are all leading 
toan enormous waste of resources in a competition of brow- 
beating and bluff. Some great voice is waiting to be heard 
which will usher in the sacred light of truth in the dark 
hours of the nightmare of politics, the voice which will 
proclaim that ‘‘ God is over all,’’ and exhort us never to 
covet, to be great in renunciation that gives us the wealth 
of spirit, strength of truth, leads us from the illusion of 
power to the fullness of perfection, to the Santam, who is 
peace eternal, to the Advaitam, who is the infinite One in 
the heart of the manifold. But we in India have not yet 

had the chance. Yet we have our own human voice which 
truth demands. The messengers of truth have ever joined 
hands across centuries, across the seas, across historical. 
barriers, and they help to raise up the great continent of 
human brotherhood from avidya, from the slimy bottom of 
spiritual apathy. We individuals, however small may be 
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our power and whatever corner of the world we may belon 
to, have a claim upon us to add to the light of the conscioyg. 
ness that comprehends all humanity. And for this cause ] 
ask your co-operation, not only because co-operation gives 
us strength in our work, but because co-operation itself jg 
the best aspect of the truth we represent ; it is an end and 
not merely the means. 

Let us keep our faith firm in the objectivity of the source 
of our spiritual ideal of unity, though it cannot be proved by 
any mathematical logic. Let us proclaim in our conduct that " 
it has already been given to us to be realised, like a Song 
which has only to be mastered and sung, like the morning 
which has only to be welcomed by raising the screens, 
opening the doors. 


The idea of a millennium is treasured in our ancient For 
legends. The instinct cradled and nourished in them has ae 
profound meaning. It is like the instincts of a chick which cept 
dimly feels that an infinite world of freedom is already given Nev 
to it, truer than the narrow fact of its immediate life within ae 
the egg. An agnostic chick has the rational right to doubt fron 
it, but at the same time it cannot help pecking at its shell. “hi 
The human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt sa 
of millennium and striven for a spiritual emancipation which he 
seems impossible of attainment, and yet it feels its reverence Th: 
for some ever-present source of inspiration in which all its N 
experience of the true, the good and beautiful finds its 7 
reality. 7 

rca therefore, it has been said by the Upanishad, Thou rm 
must know that God pervades all things that move and , 
change in this moving world; find thy enjoyment in oh 
renunciation, covet not what belongs to others. i 

Ya &k6 varné bahudha saktiyogat tio 
Varnan anékan nihitarthd dadhiti. tio 
Vichaiti chanté visvamaddau sa dévah 
Sa nd buddhya subhayé samyunaktu. om 
He who is one, and who dispenses the inherent needs int 
of all peoples and all times, who is in the beginning and wh 
the end of all things may he unite us with the bond of git 
truth, of common fellowship, of righteousness. en 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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THE UNIVERSE A LIVING WHOLE. 
Proressor J. E. BOODIN. 


For an approach to the modern problem of cosmology we 
must go back to the great founders of the mechanistic con- 
ception of science, Galileo, Descartes and Newton, especially 
Newton, the greatest of them all. These thinkers were no 
narrow specialists who separated their religion and philosophy 
from their science. They wrought in natural piety and 
envisaged their problem as a whole. They were whole-men, 
while most of their followers have been part-men. If they 
required ‘‘ the concourse of God” to understand nature, 
they did not hesitate to introduce God into their science. 
This is especially true of Newton. It has been said that 
Newton’s metaphysics was crude, in contrast to the amazing 
originality of his science. It is true that Newton was not a 
trained philosopher. But the Platonic and medisval tra- 
dition which he assimilated in the Cambridge of his day is 
nearer to the genius of science than the sophisticated 
philosophy which followed Newton. It was in this tradition 
that modern science was born ; and the mechanistic concep- 
tion derived its significance and credibility from its connec- 
tion with this tradition. 

For Newton the world is not intelligible without God, 
and therefore Newton does not hesitate to introduce God 
into his physics and astronomy. In the General Scholium 
which he added in the second edition of his Principia, he 
gives us his conception of God. The attributes which he 
enumerates of God—eternity, infinity, omnipotence and 
omniscience—are borrowed from medieval theology. But 
for Newton omnipresence has a physical as well as spiritual 
meaning. 


‘“‘He is omnipresent, not virtually only, but also 
substantially, for virtue cannot subsist without sub- 
583 
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stance. In him are all things contained and moved. 
yet neither affects the other : God suffers nothing from 
the motion of bodies ; bodies find no resistance from 
the omnipresence of God. It is allowed by all that the 
Supreme God exists necessarily; and by the same 
necessity he exists always and everywhere. Whence 
also he is all similar, all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, 


all power to perceive, to understand, and to act; but 


in a manner not at all human, in a manner not at all 
corporeal, in a manner utterly unknown to us.” 


One wonders, then, how God can be defined in the 
scholastic manner. But Newton’s real conception of God 
is more akin to the pre-Socratic naturalists than to scholastic 
theology. He talks the very language of Xenophanes, 
Newton, no more than Einstein, did not believe in action 
at a distance. Gravitation is for Newton a mathematical 
statement of fact, not an explanation. Gravity does not 
inhere in bodies. For Newton, as for Einstein, the move- 
ments of bodies—the orbits of the planets and the stars— 
are conditioned by space. But space is not the empty 
abstraction it has become in modern science. 

Why did Newton find it necessary to introduce God into 
science ? There was the general esthetic reason which 
appealed so strongly to Plato—the simplicity, the orderliness, 
the beauty which he discovered in nature, and which made 
him admire and revere nature. There were for Newton 
empirical reasons also. The mechanical laws of nature are 
neither sufficient to account for the origin of the world nor 
for its maintenance, “‘ though being once formed it may 
continue by those laws for many ages.” The fundamental 
characteristic of matter is inertia. For matter to move, 
motion must be communicated to it. 


““The vis inertia is a passive principle by which 
bodies persist in their motion or rest, receive motion in 
proportion to the force impressing it, and resist as much 
as they are resisted. By this principle alone there never 
could have been any motion in the world. Some other 
principle was necessary for putting bodies into motion; 
and now they are in motion, some other principle is 
necessary for conserving motion. For from the various 
composition of two motions, ’tis very certain that there 
is not always the same quantity of motion in the world.” 


Motion, he shows, may be gained or lost. 
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“ But by reason of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition 
of their parts, and the weakness of elasticity in solids, 
motion is much more apt to be lost than got, and is 
always upon the decay.” 4 


Here Newton practically states the conception of entropy. 
Compensation for such loss, Newton thinks, may come from 
“ethereal spirits,” but it is through God that ethereal spirits 
are condensed into matter and replenish the losses of motion. 
Here Newton foreshadows the idea that radiant energy may 
be converted into material energy. But for Newton this 
creation and regeneration takes place in the medium of God, 


“a powerful ever-living agent, who being in all places 
is more able by his will to move the bodies within this 
boundless uniform sensorium and thereby to form and 
reform the parts of the universe, than we are by our 
own will to move the parts of our own bodies. And yet 
we are not to consider the world as the body of God, or 
the several parts, as the parts of God.” ? 


The creative presence which formed the world out of ethereal 
spirits and guides and sustains the world cannot be identified 
with the world. While Newton, in conformity with tradition, 
thinks of the world as having a beginning, the cosmos might 
very well have been eternal, since the presence of God insures 
its continuous re-creation. Newton suggests that in different 
parts of space God may vary his creation of matter, and 
therefore the laws of nature. It is clear that for Newton 
nature is not mere dead sightless lumps blindly colliding and 
aggregating or separating in space, but that the world is 
permeated by creative spirit and owes its existence and 
maintenance to this fact. This makes the world intelligible, 
beautiful and beneficent. 

Leibnitz ridiculed the idea that God should not be able 
tocreate a self-running machine at the start, but should need 
to tinker with it to maintain it. But Leibnitz did not take 
account of the downward tendency of matter, “‘ the decay 
of motion.”” In Leibnitz’ world there is no interaction, and 
therefore there could be no external loss. But Leibnitz’ 
conception of a pre-established harmony of clock-like monads, 
eternally wound up, has not proved useful in modern science. 
later on, Laplace attempted a cosmology on Newtonian 
Principles without God, but he did not take account of 
entropy. Clerk Maxwell, the second greatest architect in 


1 Opticks, p. 872 ff. 2 Opticks, p. 879. 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 4. 19* 
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modern science, saw the bearing of entropy and suggeste 
that an “omniscient demon” who could work with th 
minute parts of nature might reverse the downward proces 
by intelligent selection, but his omniscient demon is artificig] 
beside the God of Newton. No doubt Newton was tempted 
to invoke the principle of God where the scientist of to-day 
prefers to profess ignorance. Newton, for example, was 
impressed with the fact that in any finite distribution of 
matter, be the number of systems ever so great, there must 
be a tendency for the outside systems to “‘ descend towards 
the middlemost, so that the frame of things could not alwa: 
subsist without the divine power to conserve it.” The 
scientist of to-day would be apt to remark, What of it} 
He is perfectly willing that the world should come to an end— 
a few billions of years from his day. What he forgets is that 
the question of the end is bound up with the question of the 
beginning, and a real scientist like Newton wants to under. 
stand the whole. 

Newton is a great metaphysician by virtue of the sound- 
ness of his intuitions, spite of the limitation of his technique, 
His metaphysic grows out of the needs of his science. You 
cannot separate God from the world which science investi- 
gates and have a satisfactory science. This aspect of 
Newton’s philosophy has been too long neglected. Ou 
sophisticated philosophers have told us that Kant under. 
mined Newtonian philosophy by proving that space and time 
are ideal, z7.e. in the mind, and that therefore extensiveness 
and duration cannot be said to characterise the real world, 
But all that Kant showed was that Newton’s heuristic 
picture of an absolute Euclidian spatial and temporal order 
is supplied by our minds. Kant did not disprove the 
empirical extensiveness or empirical duration upon which 
Newton’s science is really founded. These cannot be dis- 
proved by a priori arguments. Newton’s faith, moreover, 
in an objectively controlled order and rhythm of nature 
remains as a challenge to the human mind. We cannot 
deduce this order a priori, but we must try to discover it 
if we can. Newton’s insistence upon the necessity of 4 
supra-mechanical principle in nature also remains. It is 
indicated by the insufficiency of any merely mechanica 
explanation of nature. Since it is founded on fact, it 3s 
untouched by the later scepticism. They say that Kant 
has destroyed the arguments for the existence of God. But 
Kant merely destroyed certain a priori arguments for the 
fictitious abstraction of the unconditioned. Newton’s con: 
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eption of God as an extensive, enduring, omnipresent 

qeative activity was an hypothesis of physics, and cannot 

he touched by @ priori arguments. It made plausible his 

mechanistic science. In some sense physical science must 

always be mechanistic, but by itself it cannot be a sufficient 
lanation of the universe. 

There is only one way in which we can conceive the 
cosmos as a going concern, and that is by conceiving it as 
insome sense dominated by life and mind, as Plato would 
say. Life is the only thing we know which can run energy 
up to higher levels of organisation ; } and the living organism 
is the only kind of thing which can curve energy within its 
own field so as to establish a reciprocal relation between the 
source of energy and its target. In the organism energy is 
not scattered at random with the possibility that some 
portion of it may hit something on the way and do appro- 
priate work. That the relation could ever be appropriate is 
almost infinitely improbable on the theory of chance. The 
organism does not act as a mere accidental collection of parts 
with equally accidental relations, but acts as a whole, and 
the energies of the organism are directed in the service of the 
whole. Within the control of the whole the parts interact 
according to their characteristic patterns. It is not just 
quantity of energy that is communicated, but patterned 
energy. And characteristic work is done where such work is 
called for. In the case of a wound there is a rallying of a 
vast number of white corpuscles to the spot to repair the 
damage which has been caused. This is not a matter of 
chance. White corpuscles are not multiplied indiscriminately 
in order that there may be a sufficient number at a certain 
spot, but the whole activity of the organism is concentrated 
at the dangerous spot. How energy is transmitted in the 
organism, if at all, is as obscure as in the case of radiant 
energy in cosmic space. We know that the activity of 
certain glands like the thyroid and para-thyroid glands is 
important in the metabolism and growth of the various 
parts of the organism, some of them far distant from the 
glands, but we do not know anything about the mechanism 
of transmission. In some way the action of the secretions 
is Immanent in the organism and effective at the points 
where it is needed throughout the distribution of parts. In 


1 Since entropy involves the dissociation of the quanta of radiant 
energy or the increasing of the wavelength, thus diminishing the supply 
of available energy, the inverse process must be an integration of quanta 
or the shortening of the wavelength, whatever that may mean. 
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the organism, then, we have an instance, and the only 
instance, of a reciprocal relation over space between a source 
of energy and its target. In the organism we have the build. 
ing and restoration of parts in the service of the whole, ff 
we take the race as a unit instead of an individual organism 
we have a similar process of building and restoration to kee 

the race going. The whole here becomes the life of the race 
instead of the life of the individual organism, but the 
principle is the same. 

Now, suppose we conceive the cosmos as a living whole, 
with a variety of levels which must be adequate to account 
for the manifestations of which we are conscious within the 
cosmos, from matter to creative intelligence. We must 
conceive the cosmos as endowed with life and soul, and not ; 
merely as scattered masses of matter. To conceive the! 
cosmos as an organic whole does not mean that every part 
is an organic whole. This is the fallacy of division. Within 
organisms which we know there are ingredients and trans- 
formations which must be described in physical and chemical 
terms. They contribute to the life of the organism within 
the control of the whole, but they are not organic. Obviously, 
if we conceive the cosmos as an organic whole, it can have 
no external relations, since there is nothing external to the 
cosmos. The relations therefore must be internal relations— 
the relation from part to part within the control of the whole, 
whether we consider the relations within our organism or 
within our stellar gallaxy or amongst spiral nebule. No 
energy is dissipated into empty space. We may regard 
radiant energy as the life blood of the cosmos. It all circu- 
lates within the control of the whole. Within this whole 
there is patterned inter-stimulation from part to part and 
compensatory changes between the parts. We may state 
this relation as a relation of equilibrium, but it is an equi- 
librium controlled by a living system with its hierarchy of 
levels, not a mechanical equilibrium. The inter-relation is 
not external and fortuitous. The parts do not send out 
energy at random to be intercepted as it may. The inter- 
relation, on the contrary, is immanent in the whole, and the 
compensations take place under the control of the whole. 
There is surely nothing contradictory in conceiving the 
cosmos as a whole and also conceiving its maintenance 
through the interaction of parts except to minds that are so 
narrow that ideas must travel in single file.+ 


1 This will have to suffice as a reply to Mr Michael Foster’s review of 
** Cosmic Evolution ” in the Jour. Phil. Studies, May, 1929. 
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In this inter-relation the parts have their say. They are 
not mere functions of the whole. We know of varying 
degrees of freedom as between the parts of wholes open to 
our observation. The degrees of freedom in atoms are 
different from those in molecules, different in molecules from 
those in molar masses, different in inorganic masses from 
living things, different in the unicellular organism from that 
of the multicellular organism, different in an organism 
endowed with mind from one in which there is no such 
endowment, and different within the isolated person from 

rsons in society. The degrees of freedom in the cosmic 
whole must present still greater ranges. As the human 
organism is not just one history, but a vast number of 
histories, atomic histories, molecular histories, cell histories, 
molar histories (such as that of the heart), all running their 
course within the organic whole, so in the cosmos there are 
an indefinite number of histories running their course within 
the whole. But the degrees of freedom must be vastly 
greater in the cosmic whole than in the economy of the 
human organism. In the cosmos we have not only a vast 
number of histories at various levels, but these histories, 
such as the history of the earth, are not truncated by being 
made merely instrumental to one history, as are the parts 
ofthe human organism. There is a large degree of pluralism 
in cosmic histories, each being the duration of its own past 
and open towards the future, as human history is open 
towards the future within the control of the whole. 

In the inter-relation of these histories, we must take 
account of the willingness or inertia and the capacity or 
organisation of the individual histories in their relationships. 
Even on the level of the atom the inter-relations, the 
exchanges of energy, are not absolutely predetermined, but 
involve the individual willingness or inertia of the electrons. 
The structure of matter is, indeed, predetermined, and the 
levels of energy and the possibilities of exchange are pre- 
determined. But it is not predetermined that the individual 
electron shall appear at a certain level in the transactions. 
This is uncertain so far as the individual electron in con- 
cerned. The apparent certainty comes from the large 
numbers usually involved in the transactions which make 
It possible to use methods of statistical averages, as we do 
in dealing with large groups of human beings, though we 
have been prone to regard statistical averages as legislating 
to the individual. From this illusion physics has saved us. 
In the inter-relation of parts in the cosmos we must therefore 
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take account of individual variants as well as of cosmic 
control. The individual has a say in the comedies ang 
tragedies enacted in the cosmos, whether the individuals be 
electrons or human beings or stars. What we can postulate 
is that in general the cosmic control directs towards the 
building and restoration of parts within the cosmic whole, 
and that individual structures cannot persist indefinite} 
except as they lend themselves to this constructive, healj 
process, since they cannot live within the whole without 
co-operating with the whole. 

It is evident, then, that only by conceiving the universe 
as a living thing can we account for its being a going concern, 
But how can we conceive of the cosmos as an organic whole ? 
No doubt our imagination is helpless in this matter. But 
if we must conceive the universe as an organic whole in 
order to account for the facts of experience, then it must be 
such a whole, even though we cannot imagine what sort of 
whole it is. The “ indifference of space” will doubtless 
seem an insuperable obstacle to such a conception. But 
suppose we place ourselves at the level of electrons; and 
there are organisms which, at any rate, are very near the 
level of electrons in magnitude. To such an organism the 
wholeness of an organism like the human organism must be 
as unimaginable as a cosmic whole is to us. According to 
J. B. S. Haldane, the human organism stands midway in 
magnitude between an electron and a star. The “ indiffer- 
ence of space ” can then present for us no greater relative 
obstacle to conceive the cosmos as an organic whole than it 
would present to an organism of the order of electrons to 
conceive itself as a part of an organism of the order of a 
human being. But impossible as it would be for an electron 
to imagine how the human organism could be a whole, we 
who are such wholes and are familiar with their integral 
functioning take them as a matter of course. The “ indiffer- 
ence of space ” which inspired such terror in Pascal is, at 
any rate, no greater when we try to relate humanity to the 
cosmos than it is when we try to relate the smallest con- 
stituents of our own life to ourselves. 

We are familiar with more comprehensive wholes, such 
as social groups, which, through their inter-subjective 
relations, function more or less perfectly for a common 
purpose, and we are familiar with the division of labour and 
the integration of such divisions within social groups. It is 
not perhaps too much to expect that humanity eventually 
may become one social group with definite and characteristic 
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divisions of labour and with healthful and intelligent integra- 
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als be human beings together over great distances must be taken 
tulate into account as well as the continuities with which physics 
ls the makes us acquainted. Since the reality of social continuity 
whole, is the only one which we know first hand, it ill behoves us to 
nitely discredit this in favour of other continuities of which we 
ealing have only indirect knowledge. 

ithout And what about the “ indifference of space ’’? Is space 


indifferent ? May not space bind as well as separate ? 
verse Eddington has said that the most interesting things happen 
cern, inempty space; and Millikan thinks that radiant energy is 


hole ? re-created as matter in empty space, thus giving rise to 
But cosmic rays. Is not the emptiness of space a mere convention 
dle in due to the contrast of space with matter ? We seem to be 
st be finding out interesting properties of space which make it 
ort of far from being an empty nothing. To Leucippus, who 
Dt less (following Parmenides) gave the name “ being ” to matter, 
But space became “‘ non-being,”’ though he asserted, at any rate, 
and that non-being is as real as being. To us matter does not 
r the exhaust the conception of being; it is only one of many 
1 the types of reality. What we ordinarily think of as space is a 
st be mere negation. It is no thing in the sense of not matter. 
ig to If we think of the cosmos as a living whole, what we call 
y in empty space may be the soul of the whole—all-pervasive 
iffer- spirit in which the transmitted patterns of energy are 
ative immanent and directed to their proper target. At any rate, 
an it to one who conceives the cosmos as a living whole space 
s to has lost its terror. 
of a It was with great delight that I discovered that in giving 
tron this intimate and positive meaning to space I had the 


, We support of the great Newton and of Henry More, the Cam- 
oral bridge Platonist, to whom Newton probably owed this 


ffer- inspiration.1 Henry More identifies space with the pervasive 

3, at and enveloping presence of God. We have seen how 

the Newton brought this conception into physics. More in- 

con- cludes space in God rather than God in space, #.e. God is 
vastly more than what physics and astronomy deal with 

uch as space. 

tive 

non 11 had written my first draft of this paper (including the above 

and aragraphs) when my attention was called to the metaphysics of Henry 


vie ore and Newton through E. A. Burtt’s The Metaphysical Foundations 

Ik of Modern Physics. The fact that I was able to incorporate the paragraphs 
me! e these thinkers without any change of context may show how timely 
stic ey are. 
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“* That spiritual object, which we call space, is only 
a weak passing shadow, which represents for us, in the 
weak light of our intellect, the true and universal nature 
of the continuous divine presence, till we are able to 
perceive it directly with open eyes and at a nearer 
distance.” 


The shadow, however, is due to our representation, 
Space is really the divine presence. 


“‘T have clearly shown that this infinite extension 
which commonly is held to be mere space is in truth a 
certain substance, and that it is incorporeal or a spirit, 
. . . This immense locus internus or space, really dis- 
tinct from matter, which we conceive in our under. 
standing, is . . . a certain rather confused and vague 
representation of the divine essence or essential presence, 
in so far as it is distinguished from his life and activities, 
for none of the attributes which we have been recounting 
appear to concern the divine life and activity, but simply 
his bare essence and existence.”’ 1 


More enumerates some twenty attributes which can be 
applied to both space and God— 


** one, immobile, eternal, independent, existing by itself, 
subsisting through itself, incorruptible, necessary, 
immense, uncreated, uncircumscribed, incomprehensible, 
omnipresent, incorporeal, permeating and embracing all 
things, essential being, actual being, pure actuality.” 


According to More (as later to Kant), we can think away 
everything in space, but we cannot think away space. More 
is trying to show that what we conceive as space is really 
an abstraction from God. But God is what we call space, 
and more, viz. life and activity. We and everything live 
and move in the medium of God. Space becomes a friendly 
presence, instead of the thing that filled Pascal with fear. 
The thought of God filling the vast spaces exhilarates me. 
O my life, breathe deeply for the universe is full of God; and 
God is health, strength and beauty. Newton shows that 
this divine sensorium also fills the requirements of physical 
translation: ‘‘God suffers nothing from the motion of 
bodies, bodies find no resistance from the omnipresence of 
God.” For Newton it means omnipresent genius and 
activity. It makes the world a going concern. 


1 Encheiridion, Chapter 8, Par. 14. 
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$ only Another approach to the conception of a cosmic whole is 
in the afforded by the new conception of environment. It has been 
nature customary to separate the individual from the environment 
ble to and to regard the environment as merely external and 
nearer accidental to the individual. We have an extreme instance 
of such separation in Leibnitz’ conception of monads, where 
each monad is a self-sufficient and independent entity. 


~<a. Leibnitz, however, feels obliged to bring them together by 

means of a pre-established harmony which nullifies their 
ension independence, since their existence, nature and inter- 
‘uth a relations depend upon God. The old mechanistic conception 
spirit, of atoms makes them entirely independent as to their 
Y dis- character and makes their relations entirely external and 
nder- contingent. An atom would be just the same if there were 
vague no environment so far as its own character is concerned. 
sence, The new physics has thrown new light on the conception of 
vities, environment. The electron is not merely an individual 
inting entity, though in some sense it seems to be an individual ; 
imply itis also a wave or cosmic field extending through the whole 

of space. But we cannot possibly understand the electron 
an be if we take it as an abstract individual. The electrons, 


according to Weyl, form a group with respect to certain 
| operations when certain definite conditions are satisfied. 
itself, Schrédinger has pointed out, further, that the relations 


sary, between these groups can be understood only by conceiving 
sible, them as wholes. They have a pattern or Gestalt as groups. 

ng all According to Schrédinger, the difference between the new 
y” physics and the old mechanistic physics is that according to 
away the latter the separate impulses, distributed over space and 
More time, act by their sum, while according to the new concept 


they act according to certain wholes or Gestalten. This is 


| evident in chemical action. The atoms and molecules, for 
ive example, have individual patterns of their own. They are 
ndly wholes, and it is owing to this fact that they have their 
fale. characteristic properties. They act as a group—not as a 
pr sum, but as wholes. In the field properties of classical 
ana physics there was a sort of whole (Gestalt), but it was due to 
that the external conditions involved in the experiment. 
— “The forms (Gestalten) with which we become 
ce of acquainted in classical physics, as, for example, the 
characteristic vibrations of a membrane, the antennz 


and cee inte “ak eng 
; field, a fluid oscillating in a vessel and similar instances 


have for two reasons subordinate importance. In the 
first place, they are essentially determined through 
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formal (gestaltlichen) conditions which quite clearly haye 
an accidental character and for the most part derive 
from the objective of the experimenter in the just 
mentioned examples: the spherical, quadratic, right. 
angled border of the membrane, the pattern of the 
antenne, the form of the vessel in which the fluid 
oscillates, etc. In the second place, in these classical 
instances the assumed field function is regarded ag a 
collective sum of the separate values. What happens 
and is observed is regarded as the expression of these, 
The postulating of characteristic oscillations is merely 
a mathematical convention, which can only incidental} 

gain a heightened physical or physiological interest, if 
there are in the fields still other structures, capable of 
sympathetic vibrations, whose behaviour interests us, 
for example a cortical organ or a definite radio receiver, 
In the hands of the quantum theory, on the other hand, 
the method opens to us the view of wholes (Gestalien) 
which for the understanding of matter have a much more 
immediate significance since in regard to the two above- 
mentioned points the opposite situation is brought to 
light. For in the first place the characteristic functions 
(Eigenfunctionen) of atoms and molecules are seen no 
longer to be dependent on incidental or conditional 
factors, but are determined by nature. In the second 
place, according to all appearances, the falling into 
determinate patterns (Gestalten) in nature concerns 
really just the essential nature to which it is due. The 
characteristic functions are due to the immanent pe 
terns which determine the observable occurrence.” 


According to the new physics, the structure or pattern is 
immanent in nature. The relations within the atom are not 
merely external and accidental, but they are due to the 
structure of the atom which is intrinsic or immanent in 
the atom itself and conditions the relations of atoms to one 
another in various compounds. The more complex struc: 
tures like molecules and molar masses likewise have their 
immanent structures which determine their characteristic 
properties. Reality at the material level, then, is not 4 
fortuitous combination of separate elements, but the 
individual includes the field. There must, therefore, be 4 
structure of the whole which prescribes the relations as well 
as the character of the parts. We come back to the prophetic 


1 Die Naturwissenshafien, June 28, 1929, p. 489. 
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yords of Plato: ‘‘ There are measure and number every- 
where.” There is a control by the whole which prescribes 
the nature and relations of the parts. This is seen in the 
measure of the units of nature. The fundamental unit of 
energy is the quantum, the rhythmic measure according to 
ghich all exchanges of energy take place; and the unit of 
matter is the electron. There are two kinds of electrons, for 
ordinary purposes at least, the negative and positive electron 
or proton. The building bricks of nature are definitely 
measured, and the same everywhere (if we allow for the 
rélativity effect). If, again, we consider the architecture of 
the material world, we find it is the same everywhere. The 
same atomic patterns reveal themselves throughout the 
cosmos when the conditions permit. The constitution of 
matter is universal. This can only be understood by postu- 
lating a cosmic control. It is infinitely improbable that the 
universality of the structure and functions of matter should 
be due to chance. 

If we must postulate that matter has a universal field, 
or, more strictly, is a universal field, which determines the 
pulsations of matter and their architecture, so we must 
postulate for life a universal field. The old biology con- 
trasted life with the environment and regarded the environ- 
ment as something external and accidental to the living 
thing. In the light of the new physics we must postulate 
for life a universal field. There is not life and environment, 
but life is its environment. What we consider as the con- 
ditions of life are part of life. But the relation of life to its 
environment cannot be interpreted in terms of the physical 
sciences, as J. S. Haldane has so well pointed out.+ It is a 
unique relation which must be understood on its own plane. 
We cannot understand the functioning of an organism if we 
regard the environment of life as accidental. Life does not 
stop with the boundaries of the skin, but extends throughout 
the cosmos. A process such as breathing involves not 
merely the peculiar organisation of the individual organism 
with its delicate inter-balance, but involves the whole field of 
the organism. The internal balance and fitness must be 
understood with reference to the cosmic whole. It is incon- 
ceivable that the fitness of the environment for life, consider- 
ing the immensely complicated relations involved, should be 
the result of accident or the heaping up of accidents. It is 
truer to say that the cosmos breathes in the organism than 
to regard the relation of the organism to its field as merely 
1 The Sciences and Philosophy, 1929. 
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external and accidental. The same may be said of the other 
important functions, such as nutrition. They involve a 
mutual fitness and interplay of such a complicated characte, 
as can only be intelligible if we regard the field of the 
organism as itself a living thing. 

What is said of the maintenance of the individual 
organism must also be said of the maintenance of the life 
of the race. The continuity of the life of the race cannot be 
understood apart from the environment. The characteristics 
manifested by life can be understood only if we regard life 
as a whole of pulses of energy realising itself in a whole 
which ministers to and controls the course of its develop. 
ment. Wecannot partition the characteristics of an organism 
as belonging partly to heredity and partly to environment, 
This is a false bifurcation. The characteristics of life involve 
the whole field—a delicate equilibrium within a whole which 
possesses the genius of life. It is a well-known fact that 
variations in what we are accustomed to regard as the 
external environment affect the characters of the developing 
individual. Life then manifests itself and develops in a whole 
of life. If matter and its relations can be understood only 
within the control of a cosmic field, how ridiculous to suppose 
that in the far more complicated matrix of life nature falls 
back on chance. Even should we be able to synthesise in 
the laboratory simple living things; it would still be true 
that this is accomplished through the cosmic field. All that 
we can do, in any synthesis which we attempt artificially, is 
to set the conditions for nature. The real synthesis is 
accomplished by nature itself. We can imitate nature only 
to the extent that we are in rapport with nature. 

In the realm of spirit, of creative intelligence, it is as true 
as on the level of matter and the level of life that we cannot 
separate spirit from its environment. The field of mind 
is the cosmos. The relation of mind to its environment is 
not statable in terms of physics nor in terms of biology. It 
is a unique relation. Mind can only develop, maintain 
itself and create in a field of mind. It is a group-conditioned 
activity. Mind evolves and acts in a group of minds. 
We have no evidence of mind as existing otherwise. There 
must be a spiritual continuum as well as a_ physical 
continuum and a vital continuum. As a matter of fact, 
this spiritual continuum of mind with mind is the only 
continuum of which we have first-hand evidence. It is 
where we live as spiritual beings. We know this spiritual 
field intimately in our relations with our fellow-men, but 
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thought is at home everywhere. It is not local in its signi- 
feance. Because of this fact we can attempt to frame a 

sence of the universe, to understand the constitution of 

the faintest visible star, to enjoy the beauty of the heavens 

as well as of our human works of art. In this spiritual field 

it is given to some, at any rate, to enter into communion 

with the spirit of the whole which is not far from any of us, 

put is in and through all of us. 

We are not mere functions of the spirit of the whole, any 
more than an electron is a mere function of its relations to 
the atom. There is the factor of individual willingness and 
individual capacity. But in the spiritual field the participa- 
tion in the whole becomes true freedom. The health of the 
individual soul can be maintained only by its creative 
co-operation within the spiritual whole of which it is a part, 
though, of course, we may court disease and suicide by 
refusing to enter into rapport with the whole. The spirit of 
the whole does not prescribe to the individual finite spirit 
what it must do, though the structure of spiritual life, as 
well as of material entities and of living organisms, is pre- 
scribed by the structure of the whole. Throughout nature, 
from matter to spirit, the individual retains the power of 
initiative and choice; therefore, to paraphrase Plato, God 
is justified and the individual is responsible. We think and 
appreciate through a sharing of cosmic structure. Kant 
had a profound insight when he pointed out that without 
structure mind cannot discover structure. But he made a 
fatal mistake when he isolated the human mind from its, 
field. The structure of mind is not something apart from 
cosmic structure ; it is cosmic structure at a particular level 
of development. Cosmic spirit furnishes the inspiration 
towards creative activity. It also furnishes the structure 
according to which creative activity must be carried on in 
order to be significant. 

We have spoken of three types of environment and the 
individuals’ relations to these environments at the three 
levels of matter, life and spirit, but obviously we cannot 
understand these environments as existing in separate com- 
partments. There must be a relation of interpenetration 
and control within them if there is a cosmic whole. If we 
view the relation genetically, for example, in the history of 
the earth, we can see that it is because of cosmic control 
that what we call matter develops towards life and makes 
life in our local history possible. It has been pointed out by 
J. Lawrence Henderson that it is infinitely improbable that 
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the conditions necessary for life should occur by change, 
Henderson’s statistical survey is confined to the Tocal con 
ditions of the earth and its atmosphere. If we take into 
account the cosmic conditions as well, we can see the further 
bearings of the problem. Not only must the local conditions 
be such as are fit for life, but the cosmic conditions in the 
larger sense must be fit for life, urge towards life, and prepare 
the local conditions for life. We know more now about the 
cosmic energies that play upon our earth. If these energies, 
such as cosmic rays and various other rays, were of different 
intensity the existence of life would be impossible. Not only 
the local situation, but the whole cosmic situation must be 
such as to conspire towards the appearance of life. And this 
we can understand only if we think of the whole as itself a 
living being, controlling the conditions of any particular 
history towards future development. 

We cannot just assume a tendency to greater complexi 
in the universe as some of the materialists have felt obliged 
to do. Such a tendency towards not only greater com- 
plexity, but new levels and new qualities of reality, can be 
understood only if we conceive a controlling field which owns 
in some sense the advance of nature as part of its own 
constitution. In such a field the appearance of life as a new 
mode of maintenance and evolution is no longer a mystery. 
The progressive development of life towards greater rich- 
ness, greater sensitivity and more adequate response can be 
understood only through the miliew in which life develops, 
though here, too, we have to take account of the individual 
factor with its willingness and capacity. The structure of 
the sea-anemone is not the structure of a human being. 
And it cannot respond to the environment as a human being. 
It must in the nature of things, lacking a structure for 
adjustment, be protopathic in its response. The hierarchy 
of epicritic levels of increasing integration of response, and 
more adequate rapport with the environment, can only come 
with creative adaptation to the environment. 

The conditions for creative intelligence are far more 
complicated than the conditions for mere vital existence. 
They involve the development of structures which can respond 
with a new temporal dimension in the way of cumulative 
experience and imaginative revival as well as the simpler 
orientations of sense, tropism and habit on lower levels of 
life. Creative intelligence also involves the development of 
linguistic mechanisms which can furnish the code of spiritual 
eommunication. Though language is not thought, thought 
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cannot develop without language and the spiritual inter- 
simulation which this makes possible. The evolution of 
life towards creative intelligence must involve a cosmic field 
which owns intelligence. When one considers the almost 
infinitely complex conditions which are necessary for 
intelligence, it is madness to suppose that it could be the 
work of chance. The spark of creative intelligence itself 
must be lit by the creative intelligence of the cosmos which 
furnishes the perennial inspiration for creative activity. 

The spirit of the whole dominates the course of the 
cosmos. It dominates not by despotic power, but by con- 
structive love. It gives tone to the whole. It persuades the 
finite so far as the finite permits—to use the language of 
Plato. It selects and encourages all finite initiative which is 
in the direction of health and beauty. But it suppresses and 
excludes from the divine life whatever there is of falsehood 
and perversion in the finite. Nothing can persist in the 
divine economy which is contrary to the health of the whole. 
The good, as Plato would say, legislates to the whole and 
determines survival within the whole. The individual soul 
which is induced to take on the divine pattern, which falls 
into step with the choral dance of the whole (to use a figure 
by Plotinus), becomes integrated into the eternal movement 
of value. The soul which refuses to do so puts itself outside 
the divine order. It shuts itself up by its own choice in the 
outer darkness of its own selfishness and eliminates itself 
from the whole. This is hell now or hereafter. As in the 
human organism the highest level selects and integrates the 
impulses, which are relevant and helpful to the life of the 
individual, but excludes those which are irrelevant and con- 
fusing, so in the divine economy the finite impulses, which 
are congenial to the spirit of the whole, are selected and 
integrated into the whole, while those which are hostile are 
excluded. Unless there were selection and suppression by 
the divine field, there would be utter confusion from the 
chaotic influences from everywhere. But the sordid influ- 
ences cannot be admitted into the enveloping cosmic spirit. 
The wicked impulses and thoughts are immured in their 
local habitation. They are bound by the gravitation of 
their own lust to their earthly abode. This idea seems to 
have been expressed by Shakespeare through the king in 
i who essays to pray while remaining in his murderous 
ust :— 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
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The character of the cosmic spirit, which furnishes the 
form of the whole throughout the evolution of nature, we 
cannot pretend to fathom. All we can say is that it must be 
adequate to account for the guidance of evolution throughout 
its possible span, to furnish the creative incentive towards 
this evolution and to conserve that which is of value for the 
whole. We must not suppose that this creative spirit of the 
whole is bound up with any particular body or bodies. It is 
the nature of creative intelligence to emancipate itself more 
and more from its material environment, and. even its 
organic environment, and to make these instrumental in its 
creative work. Such emancipation in our finite existence is 
limited by the cycle of our organic life. But we need not 
suppose that the spirit of the whole is so limited. We may 
conceive the spirit of the whole as completely emancipated 
from the instrumental conditions, though dominating them 
and furnishing the rationale of their development. We 
cannot hope to understand, but for those who are in rapport 
with the spirit of the whole it furnishes light, beauty, salva- 
tion. To live in such rapport is the eternity of spirit now 
and for ever, whatever may be the temporal accidents of our 


finite existence. 
J. E. BOODIN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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THE NUMINOUS IN THE POETRY OF 
WORDSWORTH. 


W. A. CLAYDON. 


To those who have read Dr Otto’s great work, The Idea of the 
Holy, the title of this essay will be self-explanatory. But 
a brief discussion of the meaning he attributes to the term 
“numinous”’ will be needed by others to whom his ideas 
and terminology are unfamiliar. ‘‘ Numinous,” then, is 
an adjective deliberately coined to designate that which 
is non- or supra-rational in religious experience, and to 
exclude from consideration those elements which are 
capable of precise conceptual expression. This experience 
of the supra-rational is religion’s “innermost core” ; 
“without it no religion would be worthy of the name.”! 
We may rightly term those religions noblest which con- 
ceive of deity in terms of the highest attributes of human 
personality—reason, goodness, purpose—but that which 
distinguishes the knowledge inherent in religious experience 
from the speculations of the metaphysician, that which, 
even in its most primitive forms, is its unique possession, 
is a passionate apprehension of something transcending 
our clear knowledge, of a mystery felt but inexpressible 
within the bounds of conceptual thought. But this mystery 
is “felt as objective and outside the self” ;? it is not the 
limitations of our minds which arouse in us awe and fascina- 
tion. Though it eludes expression—it is the “‘ ineffable ”’ of 
the mystics—its apprehension is accompanied by feeling-tone, 
“positive in the highest degree,” unique in quality, and in 
terms of which its nature can be suggested, though only to 
those who have already experienced it, or are ready to 
experience it. 


1 Otto: Idea of the Holy, p. 6. 
2 Ibid., p. 11. 
3 Ibid., p. 20. 
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Dr Otto’s analysis of the affective accompaniments of res 
the numinous experience is a brilliant essay in psycholo is, str 
It must compel the interest, and I think the assent, of all who the eC 
have knowledge of the mental state he describes, whether poetry 


they accept his wider philosophical position or reject it. The § the vi 
awe which is an accompaniment of the experience is qualita. 
tively different from “‘ natural ” fear, and first begins to stir § them: 
** in the feeling of ‘ something uncanny,’ ‘ eerie’ or ‘ weird ’,”! gives 
It is an awe prompted by a “ mystery ”’ felt as somethi analy 
*** wholly other’ . . . quite beyond the sphere of the ae 

the intelligible and the familiar, which therefore falls quite § slway 
outside the limits of the ‘ canny,’ and is contrasted with it, J exalt: 
filling the mind with blank wonder and astonishment.” 2 Jt § occas 
is a mystery that can only find negative expression, for it T 
transcends the medium of conceptual thought, yet it arouses § stimu 
a fascination and a desire so positive in feeling-tone and so § sense 
unique in quality that the conceptual vagueness of its object § pense 
is forgotten, as the thrilling intensity of many of the utter. 
ances of religious devotion prove. ‘“* Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him ”— 
“‘in reading and hearing such words, their merely negative 
character simply is not noticed.” * Awe, mystery, fascina- 
tion— 

“* Das Schaudern ist der Menscheit bestes Teil. 


Wie auch die Welt ihm das Gefiih] verteuere, 
Ergriffen fiihlt er tief das Ungeheuere.” 4 


And, lastly, to that supremely valuable faculty of our minds 
which apprehends the numinous (or is potentially capable of Mor 
apprehending it), Dr Otto gives the name of the faculty of | the: 
divination. latte 

It is the object of this essay to show how perfectly what } ‘Vol 
may be termed the mystical or “ visionary ” element inthe | % b 
poetry of Wordsworth—“ full early lost and fruitlessly | ‘I 
deplored ”—agrees with this analysis of numinous exper'- chat 
ence, and, to use the two as complements, throwing light the | * 4 


one upon the other. Those primarily interested in the study ™ 
of religious experience will recognise here a rich store of = 


psychological data illuminating the emotional accompant- hi 
ments of a highly developed power of divination. And they im 


must surely rejoice that such a supra-rational experience 1s a 
1 Idea of the Holy, p. 15. of si 
2 Ibid., p. 26. 

3 Ibid., p. 84. 

* Goethe: Faust, 2 I. v., quoted by Otto, p. 41. 
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expressed in the language of a great poet—in language, that 
is, striving with more than usual success to free itself from 
the conceptual trammels of its vocabulary. In this sense 
try, rather than theology, does indeed redeem from decay 
the visitations of the divinity in man. Those whose aim is 
rimarily esthetic, and who seek simply to reproduce within 
themselves as exactly as possible that to which Wordsworth 
gives expression may, I think, be helped to do so by an 
analysis which clearly distinguishes between the sensuous or 
esthetic experiences in which Wordsworth’s poetry was 
always grounded, and the super-sensual moments of visionary 
exaltation of which the sensuous experiences were only the 
occasions. 

The numinous experience, like every other, arises from the 
simulation of its special cognitive faculty by appropriate 
gnse-impressions. These sense-impressions cannot be dis- 
pensed with : 


“they are the incitement, the stimulus, and the 
‘occasion ’ for the numinous experience to become astir, 
and, in so doing, to begin . . . to be interfused and 
interwoven with the present world of sensuous experi- 
ence, until becoming gradually purer, it disengages 
itself from this and takes its stand in absolute contrast 
to it.” # 


“ By sensible impressions not enthralled, 
But by their quickening impulse made more prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world.” ? 


Moreover, certain sensory conditions seem specially fitted for 
the evocation of the numinous experience. And since the 
latter “‘ stands in absolute contrast ” to the stimuli which 
evoke it, we may expect these favourable sensory conditions 
to be those in which sense-impressions are the fewest and 
simplest compatible with the complete occupation of the 
channels of sense-perception. Such a sensory environment 
is artificially created by the Eastern mystic raptly contem- 
plating his navel or a single brilliant point of light, and 
deliberately rejecting the outside world as illusion. But 
Wordsworth’s experiences were not gained by his opposing 
himself to the outside world ;. they came to him naturally as 
he abandoned himself to his environment. The mountains 
of the Lake Country, with their austerity and severe economy 
of sense-impressions, favoured the evocation of the numinous 


1 Idea of the Holy, p. 117. 
2 Prelude, xiv. 106-108. 
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experience, which was frequently stimulated in addition } 
that which baffles sensory apprehension—darkness, mist, the 
void sky, vastness without clear shape, silence or the formlesg 
and incessant murmur of the winds. It was of the utmost 
importance that these experiences came to him naturally, for 
thus he associated with them the noblest gifts of his other 
faculties, and saw a unity and harmony in the growth of the 
spirit, fostered, not deluded, by its environment. 

Others, too, seem to have had their activities of ming 
heightened amidst the solitude of mountains, though thei 
debt to the means has been forgotten in what it evoked, It 
is an interesting speculation to consider how far the spiritual 
experiences of Moses amongst the arid heights of Sinai and of 
St Francis on the “ harsh rock” of La Verna, where he 
received the stigmata, were due to the stimulus of their 
austere environment. ‘“‘ God alone knows why neolithic man 
gathered at Stonehenge ”’ is the petulant comment of an 
editor of the Realist faced with an aspect of reality as baffling 
to him as colour to the blind ; but we do not ask the blind to 
judge the value of sight. In the case of Wordsworth we are 
left in no doubt of his debt to the mountains, for it is ex- 
pressed in many of the greatest passages of his poetry. More 
surprising, perhaps, is the fact that he seems to value his 
environment, not primarily for its beauty, despite his 
possession of an esthetic faculty developed in a high degree. 
He blames the time when he— 

* roamed from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combinations of new forms, 
New pleasure, wider empire for the sight, 


Proud of her own endowments, and rejoiced 
To lay the inner faculties asleep.” + 


When he thus contrasts “ the sight ” and “‘ the inner facul- 
ties,’’ he is not contrasting mere sensation with any activity 
of mind ; he is contrasting the esthetic faculty with another 
and higher. He valued his environment above all for the 
digg which it gave him of the ‘‘ Uncreated,”’ ? know- 
edge— 

** Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 


O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her function and slept undisturbed ”’ ; 


knowledge needing— 
** Colours and words that are unknown to man’ 


1 Prelude, xii. 148-147. 
2 Jbid., ii. 418. 
3 Tbid., ii. 416-418. 
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to express its “ visionary ”’ character; knowledge, that is, 
unknown to sesthetic intuition, whose test is perfect expressi- 
bility. Of the nature of this knowledge we may form an 
gtimate from an analysis and comparison of several of the 

sages of Wordsworth’s poetry in which it is referred to, 
for we shall find—and this is where the psychology of 
rligious experience will help us—that it is knowledge 
derived from no alien faculty, but from one which was 
stirring in the mind of neolithic man when he chose Stone- 
henge as the site of his temple, and whose activity we may 
identify in our own experience. 

It is time that we examined in some detail one of these 
strange supernormal experiences from its awakening in the 
stimulus of sense-impressions to its culmination, and, finally, 
its evaluation. We may well begin with that experience, 
described in the second book of The Prelude, which Bradley 
leaves unanalysed, but quotes, in his essay on Wordsworth, 
as “an illuminating passage on ‘ the visionary power.’ ” 

The passage opens (Prelude, ii. 302) with a magnificent 
suggestion of the sensory environment—the vast and empty 
spaces of the sky, the silence broken only by the formless 


murmur of the air : 
** For I would walk alone 
Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whate’er there is of power in sound 
To breathe an elevated mood, by form 
Or image unprofaned.” 


The economy of sense-impressions, contrasted with the 
emptiness and silence which elude sensory apprehension, is 
such that it is the fitting prelude to a mood “ by form or 
image unprofaned.”” We may compare his description of 
that sunset—‘‘ the gleam, the shadow and the peace 
supreme ’>—-which evoked the return of the visionary power 
for which he gives thanks in the poem, Upon an Evening of 
Extraordinary Splendour and Beauty ; here, too, the sensory 
stimuli are similar. But to return to our first example, the 
phrase “‘ a mood by form or image unprofaned ” is vitally 
significant, for it so unmistakeably marks a transition from 
esthetic activity to an activity of mind qualitatively 
different. An esthetic experience “‘ by form or image un- 
profaned ”’ is a contradiction in terms, for what is ssthetic 
activity but formal expression ? And the context shows us 
that Wordsworth was aware of the transition from the exer- 
cise of the sesthetic faculty to one different in kind, and, 
moreover, that he valued the latter more highly. In the 
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lines immediately preceding this passage (ii. 298-801), he 
speaks of the pleasures of esthetic intuition, giving form to 
his sense-perceptions. He speaks of— 


6s 


. . - gentle agitations of the mind 

From manifold distinctions, difference 

Perceived in things, where, to the unwatchful eye, 
No difference is.” 


These “‘ gentle agitations ” accompanying esthetic intuition 
he contrasts with the “‘ sublimer joy ” he feels ‘* under the 
quiet stars,” and we have seen that the activity, “* by form 
or image unprofaned,”’ of which this “‘ sublimer joy ” is the 
emotional accompaniment is certainly not esthetic. That it 
is a genuine example of divination, of the apprehension of the 
supra-rational in its aspect of supreme fascination, is surely 
already suggested by the confession that it is inexpressible, 
and by the emphatic use of the word “ unprofaned ” with all 
its religious associations, which implies the felt sacredness of 
his experience. 
All doubts as to its nature, however, are removed by the 
lines which follow : 
** And I would stand, 
If the night blackened with a coming storm, 
Beneath some rock, listening to notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 


Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 
Thence did I drink the visionary power ; 


And deem not profitless those fleeting moods 
Of shadowy exultation ; not for this 

That they are kindred to our purer mind 
And intellectual life ; but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity, whereto 

With growing faculties she doth aspire, 
With faculties still growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue.” 


Consider the sensory stimuli—the darkness, the eeriness of 
the sounds heralding the storm—so well able to set stirring 
the primeval dread of the uncanny and mysterious, and so 
magnificently expressed as— 


** The ghostly language of the ancient earth.” 


This dread of the uncanny, however debased, is none the less 
a primitive reaction to the numinous. But in Wordsworth 
dread is overborne by fascination ; he is filled with ‘* shadowy 





exultation ” and “ visionary power,” “‘ an obscure sense of 
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ible sublimity.”” Why “ shadowy,” why “ obscure ”’ ? 
Because his experience, though as positive as any experience 
can be, is of the supra-rational, and hence its object is in- 
eapable of formulation, and can be suggested only through 
the emotions which it excites— 


2 ), he 
Tm to 


** the soul 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not... ” 





uition OP . 

er the And Wordsworth expressly states that it is for this supra- 

’ form rational element in these experiences that they are to be 

is the valued— 

‘hat it : “* not for this. 

of the That they are kindred to our purer mind 

surely And intellectual life. 

ssible, Is not this the recognition of the numinous, the “ un- 

ith all differentiated Sacred ’’ in Oman’s phrase, as of unique value 

ess of inits own right, transcending the attributes which our reason 
may none the less justly impute to it? The Holy is some- 

ry the thing more than its rational schematisation. It seems to me 
that only the psychology of religious experience—whatever 
the objective validity of that experience—has come near an 
adequate analysis of what Wordsworth is expressing, and a 
successful differentiation between it and other modes of 
cognition. 
- Let us consider other occasions on which Wordsworth 
seems clearly to differentiate between the “ visionary ” 
experience and the heightened exercise of the esthetic 
faculty, with which it is most often confused. This con- 
fusion is due to the similarity of their affective accompani- 
ments when the esthetic experience is of the type which, for 
descriptive purposes, we term “grand” or ‘“ sublime.” 
Because of the similarity and mental association of the two 
distinct cognitive processes, the esthetic experience of the 
sublime frequently evokes genuinely numinous experience. 
But esthetic intuition cannot of itself give knowledge of the 

sg of inexpressible, of the numinous in its aspect of utter mystery, 

rring to which the reaction is blank wonder and a confession that 

nd so its nature is inexpressible save in terms of negation and 
contrast. Austhetic intuition cannot give knowledge of the . 
“beyond,” the “‘ nothing,” the “ void ” of the language of 
mysticism, whose negative terms cannot conceal the unique 

e less and positive emotions accompanying the knowledge which it 

vorth seeks, with hopeless inadequacy, to express. The differentia- 

dowy tion between the two faculties of knowledge is clearly to be 


se of seen in the concluding lines of that account of his boyish 
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escapade one summer evening on Ullswater (Prelude, i, 357- 
400), which led to an experience so profoundly moving that it 
was never to be forgotten. The sensory stimuli are charag. 
teristic : a “‘ craggy ridge ” was the horizon, 


“‘ Far above 
Was nothing but the stars and the grey Sky,” 


until suddenly the grim shape of “‘ a huge peak, black and 
huge ” towered up between him and the stars, and seemed to 


pursue him as he rowed away from it. Here is the cop. 
clusion : 


“* After I had seen 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being ; o’er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude 
Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 
Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields ; 
But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams.” 


How clearly this culminating experience is differentiated from 
that which set it in motion, “‘ the senses ”’ or, more precisely, 


zesthetic intuition, coupled, in this case, with the troubled 
emotions of an uneasy conscience. For though the for- 
bidding grandeur of the scene must indeed have been 
apprehended with eyes and mind unimpeded by the veil of 
familiarity, and have received, in Croce’s phrase, perfect 
inward expression, yet the esthetic experience once again 
leads on to one for which language can only find negative 
terms, “‘ dim and undetermined.” What is the significance 
of the thoughts lost in “ darkness,” ‘‘ solitude or blank 
desertion” ? Of the complete absence of ‘* familiar shapes” 
and “* images ”—that is, of the data of zsthetic experience ? 
There is only one satisfactory explanation, if we are to 
believe, as we must, what Wordsworth tells us. Words- 
worth feels himself to have passed from esthetic experience 
to another qualitatively different from the apprehension of a 
stern and noble beauty to knowledge of something beyond 
esthetic intuition, and which he cannot clearly describe or 
name. If we term it knowledge of the numinous, it is 
merely that we may have a neutral term to denote its 
positive, unique, but transcendent nature, and to suggest its 
oneness with the object of religious experience. It is, as 
Coleridge somewhere puts it, in language which does not 
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sifficiently stress its positive nature to those who have, 
however dimly, divined it : 


“an XYZ, an acknowledged insufficiency of the known 
‘to account for itself, and therefore a something un- 
known—that to which, while the atheist leaves it a 
blank in the understanding, the theist dedicates his 
noblest feelings of love and awe, and with which, by a 
moral syllogism, he connects and unites his conscience 
and his actions.” 


Wordsworth was not yet a theist, but the “ moral syllogism ” 
jsapparent enough ; “ the unknown modes of being ” which 
haunted and troubled him were allied to the prickings of his 
boyish conscience, though, in technical language, felt as 
objective and transcending it. 

It is surely of interest that though the object of these 
numinous experiences is not identified by Wordsworth with 
the God of Theism, yet the felt connection between the 
conscience of the individual and the nature of the numinous 
object is made with the same certitude as in all the higher 
forms of religious experience. There was little room for awe, 
mystery and fascination in the theology which Paley was 
teaching at Cambridge in the ‘nineties of the eighteenth 
century, nor was it associated with a morality which was not 
strictly utilitarian. And this divorce between the numen 
and the God of orthodoxy accounts for Wordsworth’s obvious 
failure to find in the earnest theism of his later years any 
real consolation for the decline of his faculty of divination, 
“full early lost and fruitlessly deplored.” It accounts, too, 
for Wordsworth’s failure clearly to identify this faculty with 
the inmost core of religious experience, though his language 
constantly implies a felt if not clearly defined relation 


between them : 
“ Poetic numbers came 
Spontaneously to clothe in priestly robe 
A renovated spirit singled out, 
Such hope was mine, for holy services.” 1 


If once we recognise Wordsworth’s experience as religious, 
and admit as a fact of such experience the “‘ moral syllogism ” 
by which the numinous becomes charged with ethical 
significance, we are near to an understanding of the associa- 
tion of ideas which led him to “ give a moral life ” to every 
aspect of Nature, to link together his esthetic and his moral 


1 Prelude, i. 51-54. 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 4. 20 
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intuitions, so that the one constantly evoked the other, The 
thought expressed in the quatrain : 
** One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can,” 


has always seemed just a pretty play of fancy to those 
rationalists who yet admire Wordsworth for his noble 
morality and his “ healing power.” + The explanation, as 
has already been suggested, is grounded in the fact of his 
supra-rational experiences. He was always a passionate 
lover of natural beauty, especially of that beauty which 
** hath terror in it” ; at times—constantly in his youth, but 
with diminishing frequency as he grew older—his deeply felt 
sesthetic intuitions evoked numinous experiences, with which 
he associated his highest moral values. A evokes B, and 
with B is invariably associated C ; if the sequence takes place 
with sufficient frequency, A will come to evoke C, and vice 
versd, without the intervention of B, though A and C were 
originally unrelated. And this is what seems actually to 
have occurred. After the loss of ‘‘ the glory and the dream,” 
Nature, in whose fostering environment of beauty and fear 
it had its birth, was still given the “ moral life ” which by 
right belonged to the ‘‘ supernatural ’”? numinous experience 
alone. The pantheistic interpretation which he put upon his 
religious experiences both helped and was helped by this 
association of ideas and feelings awakened through distinct 
cognitive faculties, but intertwined, “like harmony in 
music,” in his total experience. Thus we can interpret those 
lines from the Ode in which he is seeking consolation for 
the loss of the “‘ vision ”’ : 
** And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 


I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway.” 


Though “ there hath past away a glory from the earth ” for 
whose loss nothing can completely atone, beauty remains— 
beauty, moreover, which, though no longer able to evoke the 
vision itself and no longer transfigured by the “ celestial 
light ’’ of its immediate recollection, yet continues to inspire 
some of its noblest associations—‘ thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears.” 


1 E.g. Morley : “‘ No impulse from a vernal wood can teach us any- 
thing at all of moral evil and of good.” 
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The Ode, Coleridge reminds us, 


“was intended for such readers only as had been 
accustomed to watch the flux and reflux of their inmost 
nature, to venture at times into the twilight realms of 
consciousness, and to feel a deep interest in modes of 
inmost being, to which they know that the attributes of 
time and space are inapplicable and alien, but which yet 
cannot be conveyed, save in symbols of time and 
space.” And the whole of the great Ode throws 
valuable light on the distinction of faculties and of their 
evaluation, which this essay has sought to show is 
implicit in Wordsworth’s poetry. 

An experience of supreme value has been lost. This 

experience, for which Wordsworth raises “ the song of thanks 

and praise,” is not 


**that which is most worthy to be blest 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood.” 


It is not the free and innocent enjoyment of the senses. Nor, 
what is often forgotten, is this central experience the exalted 
and intensified apprehension of natural beauty, the loss of 
which he laments in the opening stanza. Not even for this 
does he sing ‘‘ the song of thanks and praise ”’ : 


‘** But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 


What is this once again but the supreme evaluation of a 
unique experience, ‘* the fountain light of all our day,” to 
which only negative expression can be given because its 
nature is a mystery beyond comprehension—the mystery and 
fascination of numinous apprehension ? 

The first stanza of the Ode has for many critics 
distracted attention from this plain statement of Words- 
worth’s most precious experience, for it states in positive 
language a loss in his powers of sense-perception—a loss 
clearly different in kind from that of the central experience 
described in Stanza ix., yet which Wordsworth must equally 
clearly have seen to be closely associated with it. In the 
first four stanzas, however, with which Wordsworth left the 
Ode unfinished in 1802, there is no suggestion of a con- 
nection between his heightened sensory powers and what we 
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have identified as supra-sensual numinous experience. hig 
implies that Wordsworth may not even then have cleay} 
associated the two experiences, and recognised the dependence 
of the sensory upon the supra-sensual. But the Psychology 
of religious experience is full of examples of such a cop. 
nection, clearly similar in kind, however different in intensity 
the component experiences may have been from those of 
Wordsworth. Accompanying religious experience of super. . 
normal intensity there is frequently an excitation and inten. § 4 
fication of the powers of sense-perception ; the earth does, oF 
indeed, seem “‘ apparelled in celestial light ’”—a phenomenon and 
well known to psychologists, and by them termed “ sensorial they 
photism.”” William James quotes many examples of this 
excitation of the senses under the stimulus of intense religious 





faith. 


experience : 
** When I went in the morning into the fields to work, It is 
the glory of God appeared in all his visible creation. | and i 
well remember we reaped oats, and how every straw and whic 
head of the oats seemed, as it were, arrayed in a kind of is pl 
rainbow glory, or to glow, if I may so express it, in the in th 
glory of God.” visio 


Here is another rendering : 0 

** There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, ence 

The earth, and every common sight, —wl 

To me did seem stan 

Apparelled in celestial light, thin 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.” repl 

The heightening of Wordsworth’s powers of sense-perception ( 

is clearly similar in kind and cause to that of the example follc 

quoted by James ; the sensory experience is conditioned by lude 

and secondary to the numinous, though the latter may have on | 

merged so imperceptibly into the former that much intro- befc 

spective analysis was needed to differentiate them. If we but 

recognise the frequency and intensity with which his per- real 

ception of Nature was thus in his youth irradiated, we can wor 

see once more how readily he attributed to the inanimate now 

world attributes belonging properly only to his numinous vali 

experiences, and how inevitably he rationalised these experi- oft 

ences in a pantheistic metaphysic. 

The ecstasy of the vision itself and the splendid beauty ai 
which its reflection cast upon the natural world were both 


ali 
denied him as he grew older. The last stanza of the Ode area = 
brave but unsuccessful search for consolation, for now he 
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walks by faith, and not by sight.t It is indeed an active 


faith. el? 
“* We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering... ” 


Itis a faith with the memory of the vision to sustain it. It 
can face with calmness the spectacle of pain and suffering, 
and be strengthened by the thought of the nobility which 
they have it in them to evoke in man, 


** . . . more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence also more alive to tenderness.” 2 


It is a faith which can still find joy in the beauty of Nature, 
and in the ** moral life,” ‘‘ the still, sad music of humanity,” 
which yet accompany “its more habitual sway.” And it 
is precisely because Wordsworth is not simply a mystic 
in the narrow sense of the word, ignoring all save his ecstatic 
vision, mistrusting his senses and shunning the strife from 
which alone can emerge victorious the Happy Warrior, that 
the supreme value which he attached to his visionary experi- 
ences possesses: such importance. We respect his evaluation 
—whatever its objective validity—because we know his 
standards of comparison ; he tells us that he has lost some- 
oe which neither goodness nor beauty can adequately 
replace. 

One last example of numinous experience—that which 
followed the realisation that he had crossed the Alps (Pre- 
lude, vi. 592-608)—and we have done. It throws vivid light 
on Wordsworth’s conception of the nature of imagination, 
before which “‘ the vision of the senses melts and dissolves, 
but melts into the revelation of permanent supersensual 
realities,” * Despite this fine phrase in his study of Words- 
worth, however, Mr Garrod nowhere realises what I hope by 
now is made clear, that these ‘‘ supersensual realities ” are 
valued by Wordsworth more highly than “ the pure report 
of the senses,” in which, according to Mr Garrod, Wordsworth 


1 “Nor did he believe,—he saw ” (Excursion, i. 282). Thus Words- 
worth writes of the youth of the Wanderer—of course, his own. The 
italics are Wordsworth’s. 

* Happy Warrior, 24-26. 
* Garrod : Wordsworth, p. 180. 
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“* finds the highest and deepest truth.” } According to My 
Garrod, moreover, the “ imagination’ simply stays the 
failure of the vision which the senses have of Nature; jt 
remains a second-best, an inadequate consolation, though it 
is that faculty which “ binds the things of sense to the moral 
affections ’’—a function curiously resembling that fulfilled 
through its associations with heightened esthetic activity, 
by what I have sought to identify as an unmistakable 
faculty of divination possessed by Wordsworth. This latter 
faculty is, however, no second-best, no inadequate consolation 
for the “ glory and freshness of the senses ”’ enjoyed in his 
youth ; it is the occasion of the supreme moments in Words. 
worth’s total experience, of which heightened sensory activity 
however splendid, is but a subsidiary accompaniment. That 
the faculty of imagination, as Wordsworth at its highest con- 
ceived it, and the faculty of divination, as religious experience 
knows it, are in fact identical seems clear from Wordsworth’s 
account of this central experience in his imaginative life : 


** Imagination—here the Power so called 
Through sad incompetence of human speech, 
That awful Power rose from the mind’s abyss .. . ” 


What is this but “ the faculty divine,” the vision aweful and 
ineffable ? 
**, . . In such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode, 
There harbours ; whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be.” 


“To Wordsworth the truth of things comes in flashes, in 
gleams of sense-perception. . . . Wordsworth’s doctrine is a 
romance of sensation ” *—how inadequate and untrue such 
statements seem in face of Wordsworth’s own account of the 
supreme experiences of his youth? Surrounded by the 
grandeur and sublimity of the Alps, Wordsworth might well 
be tempted to yield himself entirely to his esthetic appre- 
hension of the noblest forms of natural beauty. But imagina- 
tion, as Wordsworth here describes it, is not the esthetic 
faculty, however heightened in its functioning. In the 
supreme moment the message of the senses is forgotten for 


1 Garrod : Wordsworth, p. 125. 
*Ibid., p. 118. 
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the revelation of “the invisible world.” Imagination 
js but another name for the faculty of divination. It is 
felt as aweful and inexpressible, and as revealing an 
objective reality beyond the apprehension of the senses, 
the goal of desire, ever escaping us yet whose quest is 
“beatitude ” (Prelude, vi. 618—cp. Otto, chap. vi.). It is 
felt as a unique mode of cognition, and it is useless to attempt 
to explain it in terms of other faculties, if we are to regard 
those who have experienced it as best able to realise its 
nature. 

The objective validity of Wordsworth’s visionary experi- 
ences stands or falls with the validity of religious experience 
in general. For those who have felt it intensely it clearly 
carries its own credentials ; to those, again, who have never 
known such experience, much of Wordsworth’s poetry must, 
and does, remain incomprehensible. More than this it is not 
within the scope of psychology to say. But to those who may 
urge that the nature and validity of Wordsworth’s visionary 
experiences is zsthetically irrelevant, and that it cannot 
affect our estimate of his merits as a poet, I would reply that 
theirs is a view of art and of the function of criticism which 
seems to me utterly inadequate. The nature and validity of 
his experiences mattered supremely to Wordsworth, and 
mattered for reasons quite other than esthetic ; if we reject 
the author’s own evaluation, and substitute an evaluation of 
his expression of these experiences based simply on terms of 
perfection or imperfection, we reduce such a poem as the Ode 
—indeed all art—to the same level as an exquisite trifle of 
Verlaine’s ; we are deliberately abstracting from our total 
judgment, and rejecting Wordsworth’s conception of the poet 
—a man speaking to men, endowed with more than merely 
esthetic faculties and values. The issue must be faced : if 
the values of religious experience—and indeed of morality 
and truth—seem to us to possess no objective validity, and 
yet in despite of this we allow ourselves to be lulled into 
“suspension of disbelief’? by the magic of their verbal 
expression, and feel that the enjoyment of art consists simply 
—as perhaps in part it does—in such “ poetic faith,” we must 
at least recognise that we are living on capital, and that the 
majority of the works of art which we are content to enjoy on 
such terms were certainly not thus produced. 


W. A. CLAYDON. 


Tue Kine’s Scxoot, 
CHESTER. 

















TRUTH, GOODNESS, AND BEAUTY. 
Proressor S. ALEXANDER. 


THE three have long been united in reflective speech, and 
there has been a dim feeling that somehow the true, the 
good, and the beautiful are the same universe of things 
under different forms. Beauty in art or nature presents us, 
it is thought, with the reality or the truth of things, shows 
them to us in their essential nature. ‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” is a saying, more enthusiastic than defensible, that 
has passed from a poet into the common stock of wisdom. 
Virtue is human nature when it is seen in its beauty, andin 
Greek, as is well known, the good and the beautiful are 
almost identified, and virtue was described by a single word, 
the good-and-beautiful. And yet it is clear enough that if 
there is likeness there is great difference. It is only meta- 
phorically that the beauty of a sunset can be described as 
its truth; we hardly mean more than that the art ofa 
painted sunset or the esthetic appreciation of it as we see 
it in nature gives us insight in one way, while the scientific 
understanding of it gives us insight in another way ; and 
these ways are quite different. To see the blue sky beautiful 
and to follow Lord Rayleigh in understanding why we see it 
blue are not the same thing, though both are valuable and 
both are due to us and satisfy some want of ours, and perhaps 
this is why they are said to have value. It has been disastrous 
to judge the beauty of a work of art by its virtue or the virtue 
of the artist. We know we must not confuse these two 
standards, and we refuse to accept the doctrine of Tolstoy 
that the only fit subject for art is the true beliefs of religion 
so far as they can be represented. And yet in repudiating 
puritanism in art, in holding that any subject whatever can 
be made beautiful by its treatment, we have the sneaking 
feeling left that there may be something to say for the 
616 
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uritans in the end, though not what they themselves say, 
and that the lascivious is bad in art and morals for reasons 
which are akin though not identical, or, to put the matter 
otherwise, that the nude in a beautiful picture is freed also 
from moral impurity. 

Now my theme is going to be that all three—beauty, 
truth and goodness—are made on one pattern, which pattern 
is best or most easily to be recognised in fine art; that 
science and virtue are kinds of art, though they are not fine 
arts; that they owe their value to their satisfying certain 
wants of, human nature, but that these wants are very 
different ; that these arts differ from one another because 
they handle their material in different ways. There is 
nothing very paradoxical in holding morality to be a kind 
of art; we speak habitually of the art of living, and good 
manners have often been likened to fine art. Truth is 
embodied in science and there is a strong tendency at the 
present to exalt the artificial side of science, to make out 
that it is all a construction of the mind which happens to 
apply to brute facts. All artifice and therefore all art means 
that the mind is at work upon its material. But in producing 
beauty or truth or goodness the mind is controlled differently 
inthe three cases. To anticipate a little, in a certain sense 
in all three we are dealing with the same real world. In 
truth we describe it, organise it and make the finished 
structure called science, which seems so remote in its higher 
reaches from the familiar world of things we see and handle, 
and yet is verified by it. Physical theories, saturated with 
mathematics, apparently a mass of symbols, and yet verified 
by what astronomers note of the angular distance of the stars 
when the sun is eclipsed, are, it would seem, creations of 
ours out of the material universe though obedient to it. In 
morals we are still dealing with the universe. For all our 
actions are responses to that world ; we do things in order 
to sustain our lives in the world which surrounds us, the 
most important part of which is other human beings, and 
so our actions are never without reference to the world, 
which gives us food but also changes of temperature and 
the means, if we use them, of meeting it. But in arriving at 
a solution of the problem of living we create what we call 
virtue, and while in science we are controlled by physical 
nature in conduct we are controlled by our own human 
nature. We have to find out what is most appropriate to 
ourselves, and we discover this by experiment carried out 
over long ages which tells us what things enable man to 
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both are due to us and satisfy some want of ours, and perhaps 
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uritans in the end, though not what they themselves say, 
and that the lascivious is bad in art and morals for reasons 
which are akin though not identical, or, to put the matter 
otherwise, that the nude in a beautiful picture is freed also 
from moral impurity. 

Now my theme is going to be that all three—beauty, 
truth and goodness—are made on one pattern, which pattern 
is best or most easily to be recognised in fine art; that 
science and virtue are kinds of art, though they are not fine 
arts; that they owe their value to their satisfying certain 
wants of, human nature, but that these wants are very 
different ; that these arts differ from one another because 
they handle their material in different ways. There is 
nothing very paradoxical in holding morality to be a kind 
of art; we speak habitually of the art of living, and good 
manners have often been likened to fine art. Truth is 
embodied in science and there is a strong tendency at the 
present to exalt the artificial side of science, to make out 
that it is all a construction of the mind which happens to 
apply to brute facts. All artifice and therefore all art means 
that the mind is at work upon its material. But in producing 
beauty or truth or goodness the mind is controlled differently 
in the three cases. To anticipate a little, in a certain sense 
in all three we are dealing with the same real world. In 
truth we describe it, organise it and make the finished 
structure called science, which seems so remote in its higher 
reaches from the familiar world of things we see and handle, 
and yet is verified by it. Physical theories, saturated with 
mathematics, apparently a mass of symbols, and yet verified 
by what astronomers note of the angular distance of the stars 
when the sun is eclipsed, are, it would seem, creations of 
ours out of the material universe though obedient to it. In 
morals we are still dealing with the universe. For all our 
actions are responses to that world ; we do things in order 
to sustain our lives in the world which surrounds us, the 
most important part of which is other human beings, and 
so our actions are never without reference to the world, 
which gives us food but also changes of temperature and 
the means, if we use them, of meeting it. But in arriving at 
a solution of the problem of living we create what we call 
virtue, and while in science we are controlled by physical 
nature in conduct we are controlled by our own human 
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live and let live, to be himself and to leave other men to be 
themselves. 

Whereas in art (and I am still anticipating) while in 
certain sense to be explained we have to take account of 
the universe as a whole, yet what we find the artist doing is 
to take certain materials like marble or pigments and make 
them expressive, that is to say, introduce into them a Meaning 
which is supplied by himself. He has to obey the nature of 
his material, but he is chiefly concerned to express his own 
ideas by means of the material substance in which he works, 
So that he works under a double control, from his material 
and from himself. While in science or in morals the control 
is single, in the one case from the physical world, in the 
other from human nature, which in conduct is, as it were, 
analogous to the material which the artist works in. For 
this reason fine art is the simpler to understand, because both 
factors of the product are in control, while in the others 
there is only one controlling factor. And so I shall begin 
by re-describing fine art, and with it the nature of the senti- 
ment of beauty. I know that I shall only be doing again 
what I have done and even published before. But I hope! 
shall make the situation clearer than before in some respects, 
and for the rest I think I may reckon on the probability 
that what I have said before is unknown to most of my 
readers. 

Well, then, fine art or, to be short, art may be described 
as meaning, or significance imported into a material sub- 
stance, I shall call it the material, which is foreign to that 
meaning, and the meaning is imported by the mind. The 
material is so altered by the hand or voice or other instru- 
ment of the artist that it receives for him (and for the 
spectator) certain characters which it does not itself possess 
in virtue of its own qualities before it is subjected to the 
operations of the artist. The beautiful, then, is stone or 
paints or words or tones so fashioned as to convey a signi- 
ficance due to the artist’s mind. I know that the beautiful 
is sometimes described as an experience, whereas I say it isa 
material thing made significant. Of course, it is so exper- 
enced! and, of course, our sense of beauty is an affection 
of the person who finds the work beautiful. And I do not 
want here to raise philosophical questions. But it is easy 
enough to distinguish affections of the person which are 
experiences from things different from the person which are 
not affections of the person, and I am speaking only the 
language of ordinary usage when I say that the beautiful 
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isnot an experience in the sense of not being an affection of 
the person. 

But the mind plays a vital part in the work of art. Let 
me begin with what is perhaps the simplest case, that of a 
statue. ‘The marble is not an affection of me, but is external 
tome. And if in obedience to a particular metaphysical 
theory you insist that the marble has no existence except 
inmy mind I answer well and good, but there is something 
else in my mind, like pleasure and pain or emotions, which 
[call the personal affections or states, and I am content that, 
all being in my mind, the marble which is in my mind has 
the mental externality which distinguishes it from my 
affections and states. With this understanding we may 
proceed to talk plain English. A statue, then, say of a man, 
is in itself a dead piece of marble, but it is so’fashioned by 
the artist as to mean life which the marble has not, and. 
intelligence and character which the marble as such in no 
wise can possess. These characters are foreign to the marble, 
but are imputed to it by the artist’s mind working through 
his chisel-hand. Moreover, they are not merely suggested 
by the marble so that in looking at the marble we call up 
an image of a man, or of such and such a fierce or gentle 
character. The marble looks alive, just as the ice looks 
smooth without calling up a picture of a glacier or a block 
in a fishmonger’s shop. There is nothing strange in this 
process of imputation itself. For we perform it as in the 
examples given just now every time we perceive anything. 
We see only half; the rest we supply. The difference is that 
there what we supply is actually verified by the thing, being 
indeed derived from our past experience of the thing, as, 
é.g., having touched the glistening ice and found it smooth 
and cold to the touch we thereafter see it smooth and cold. 
While here the marble looks alive and human, but is not. 
If we could so vividly live ourselves into the stone that we 
thought it alive we should embrace a shadow like Ixion in 
the legend, and should be victims of an illusion. For an 
illusion confronts us as if it had the reality of a true percep- 
tion and had the same independence of ourselves. But this 
illusion of the marble is not independent of us, and demands 
our presence to it and our interpretation of it as alive. The 
illusion is veridical to the appreciating mind, and the statue 
demands, in order to be a statue, this illusion. We do not 
make it live by our interpretation, as Pygmalion is thought 
to have done with the kindly help of the gods ;_it looks alive 
and human, so long as we contemplate it and confront it 
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with our interpretation. We are blended or fused with jt 
so that a new reality comes into existence, a block which 
looks animated for us. 

This blending or fusion has no miraculous meaning, | 
am not mixed with the marble. It means only that out of 
my mind I supply in idea the characters of life and humanity 
and impute them to the block. I spoke just now of livin 
myself into the marble in the intensity of enjoying the fulfj. 
ment of my. creative work as a sculptor. But the word 
‘“‘ expression ’’ is dangerous, and it suggests an erroneous 
theory which has had great weight, that of so-called empathy, 
I do not put myself into the marble, myself a creature of 
passions ; that were, indeed, a miracle. The mind’s share 
is no more nor less than what has been described ; that out 
of my stores of experience which in the end I get partly 
from myself or my own body, partly from the other things 
in the world, out of this experience I select the characters of 
life and humanity and fierceness, say, or benevolence, and 
by my chisel convey them into the form of the marble. 

Observe: the form of the marble. Otherwise we should 
be committed, as some have supposed, to the absurdity of 
maintaining that the marble, by my imputation, actually 
lives and breathes. The meaning is imported into the stone 
because the stone assumes the same form as these characters 
have in the experience from which they are supplied. I am 
familiar with a young man in the ardour of attack. That 
form the chisel effects in the marble, and lo! I have the 
figure of Harmodius or Aristogeiton in act to rush upon 
the tyrant. The outward form of the passion is identical 
with the outward form of the marble, so far as the sculptor’s 
skill can carry him. For the form of the passion is the 
relations subsisting between the various outward parts of 
the body which co-operate in the passion, and the relations 
of such parts are now made the relations of the parts of the 
marble. Thus it is not the marble with its qualities of marble 
which is transmuted into another set of qualities, but the 
lines and planes and volumes of the marble are made to have 
the relations of the imputed characters. So true is it that 
the plastic artist deals not with the material qualities of his 
material, though always obedient to them, but with its form, 
and not with the material qualities of what he represents, 
but with its form. Art is the translation of form from one 
material into another. 

This, then, is how characters which do not belong to the 
material and which it cannot possess can be embodied in it. 
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[have taken for convenience an example from what is called 
representative art, from which it is clear that the subject 
introduced by the artist appears in the material through the 
form of the subject. It follows that all art is formal, while 
at the same time the form is the form of the subject. The 
opposition of formal to representative art rests on the mis- 
taken belief that the subject can be represented otherwise 
than by the form. Representative art becomes faulty in so 
far as it does not effect in the material the mere form of the 
subject, and instead lays itself out for suggestion of the 
actual material qualities of the subject, if I may use the 
phrase material qualities to contrast with form. In so far 
as an artist seeks to be photographic, or to suggest, for 
instance, in the nude figure not the relations of its parts, but 
its sensuous appeal, to substitute the attraction of the pretty 
or the sentimental for design, so far he is allowing design to 
be outweighed by what is practically pleasing or alluring, 
and his art is that of suggestion rather than of strict repre- 
sentation. 

What is called formal art is art where the representative 
element falls into the background, or rather, where the subject 
represented becomes the mere form of the material and the 
element of representation disappears, as, for instance, in 
absolute music where the subject is nothing but the form of 
the tones themselves and the music has no meaning but that 
form, conveys no suggestion of anything beyond, as it does 
in‘ programme ”’ music. The same is true of architecture 
with its treatment of spaces and the pressures and resistances 
of the materials used in the art. Thus the only subject may 
be the form itself. Form here does not mean necessarily 
shape, but rather design, which may be the design assumed 
by shapes, asin cubism. And form, therefore, always means 
a subject, and that subject one which only belongs to the 
tones or stones or other ingredients of the design in so far 
as it is introduced among these ingredients by the artist 
or is sustained by the hearer or the spectator. It may be 
thought that the harmony or movement among tones 
belongs to the tones when once the composer has so arranged 
them. But the movement from tone to tone does not belong 
to tones by themselves, and is there only so far as it is 
noticed by the mind. Tones do not flow into one another 
or blend except the mind so hear them. Just as the mere 
repetition of notes means only that notes occur twice or 
three times in a given time, but means rhythm only when 
they appeal to the mind or the attention as orderly or 
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rhythmic. I mention this because it is sometimes thought 
that as a steam-engine once manufactured goes on workin 
if started because of the way in which its parts are related ty 
one another, so a choice of notes is of itself harmonious and 
wants no further co-operation of the mind. Whereas the 
cases are not comparable. The arrangement of tones jg 
harmonious only to an ear which they please. 

Thus what is beautiful in a work of art is its form or 
design, and this is the significance given to the material of 
the art by the artist and recognised by the appreciative 
spectator. The design is always the design of some subject, 
and is always distinct from the material itself, and indeed, 
even in music and architecture, foreign to it. For columns 
support mechanically their beams, but do not bear their 
weight with ease or grace, as they do in the architect's 
design. We are thus prepared to hear that beauty does not 
belong to the material alone, but is distinguishable from it 
as depending on the contemplation of its form by a mind 
which is fused with the work of art in the manner explained; 
that is, which has supplied the significance to the material, 
and must be there to sustain that significance. And corre- 
spondingly the sense or sentiment of beauty is distinct from 
the pleasure given to us by the qualities of the material, the 
pleasures of the colours of the painter, of the gleam of the 
marble or its texture, of the mere charm of words in a poem. 
It cannot arise except out of such pleasures, but is itself a 
formal pleasure, which comes from the satisfaction of the 
impulse to create form in the material by arranging it so as 
to express ideal significances supplied from the side of the 
artist or spectator. It has its correspondents in science and 
conduct in the “‘ logical ” sense and the moral sense respec- 
tively. In each case over and above the effect upon the 
mind of the material properties of the material in which the 
artificer (for I will not say artist) works there is a formal 
mental condition which arises from the satisfaction of a 
human need or impulse. In science the materials are the 
facts of the world which we try to understand, which affect 
us through our eyes and ears. But the need which science 
satisfies is that of curiosity; not practical curiosity, the 
curiosity which makes a dog pursue scents in order to serve 
his ends, but theoretical curiosity, which is a kind of sublima- 
tion of practical curiosity when we seek merely to know 
without ulterior ends. Just as in art it is not the sensuous 
characters of the subject represented in the artistic medium 
which are beautiful ; on the contrary, we have seen that it 
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is the suggestion of them in excess which deflects us from 
esthetic enjoyment and degrades the art into mere illustra- 
tion, or it may be pornography ; so in science it is not the 
ractical interest of the subject-matter which is the scientific 
interest (though there is no necessary antithesis between 
them and science grows out of practice and in its turn 
subserves it). The truly scientific interest is the interest 
in co-ordination of the materials and their organisation. 
This is the sublimated interest of curiosity, and it has its 
satisfaction in the logical pleasure, as I called it for want 
of a better word. 

The same thing is true in conduct. The materials we 
deal with there are the wills of human beings, always to 
be regarded as modes of behaviour towards the world in 
which we live. Human nature takes there the place of the 
artistic medium or material in which fine art works, and out 
of this human nature society has fashioned virtue. Now 
human nature, as directed to action, is our passions or 
desires, which of themselves are neither virtuous nor vicious. 
Their satisfaction gives us material pleasures in the same way 
as paints and tones and stone may please in themselves. 
And unless our virtue satisfied these passions reasonably, 
virtue could not subsist a day. Asceticism is possible as . 
exceptional, but not as regular. Man does not live by bread 
alone, but he needs bread. Only, the mere satisfaction of 
getting bread and eating it is not virtuous. Virtue means the 
satisfaction of our appetites, as I have just said, reasonably, 
or, as this is misleading and suggests a false province of the 
reason, let me say, rather the satisfaction of them so as to 
satisfy also another passion of a formal kind, the passion of 
sociality ; for instance, to eat bread so as to allow our fellow- 
men to eat bread too. The satisfaction of the social impulse 
is the moral sense, as it is known in the history of ethics by a 
question-begging name. Now the impulse which art satisfies 
is the artistic sense, but what lies behind this question- 
begging name is not identified beyond all question, and 
there is not space for me to enter into it. I should call it 
the impulse of constructiveness, making out of our pagan 
material something which embodies a meaning, and I should 
regard it as the sublimation of practical constructiveness, 
such as is displayed by bees in the interest of storing honey 
or by male birds in singing to promote their wooing of their 
mates. 

I am leaving a host of exciting topics in art untouched, 
and I have anticipated unduly in thus speaking of the 
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impulses which science with its truth and morality with jts 
goodness satisfy, but in doing so I have suggested already 
what distinguishes them from art. Let me pass now to 
truth and science. There, too, the scientist is an artificer, 
What is given to him is the raw material of our acquaintance 
with the world, not only, of course, the external world, but 
including also the world of mental behaviour examined by 
the psychologist. He takes this material, first merely describ. 
ing it as the chronicler does, then as the true historian does, 
who succeeds the chronicler, trying to discover its signi- 
ficance. He generalises, discovers empirical laws, experi- 
ments so as to penetrate the causes of events. Even 50, 
even in this colligation, this bringing together of facts under 
laws, he is doing something which only the artificer-mind 
can do. Still more artificial does science become when, going 
beyond the invention of hypotheses, it invents symbols or 
formule which seem to have no immediate counterparts in 
familiar experience, and builds out of them a structure of 
numbers and their relations in formule and equations on 
which he reasons deductively. The theory of relativity, 
though founded on experiment, is an excellent example of 
this artificer work of the mind in science. And if you want 
to see to what extent this has been carried, read Mr Edding- 
ton’s recent volume on the Nature of the External World. I 
venture to question as far as layman dares whether he has 
not exaggerated the extent of the artifice of science, and 
made it appear in its essence as if its ideal were wholly to 
supplant nature by a symbolic construction, while he, of 
course, explains how far our actual science is from having 
reached that goal. 

That science is artifice would probably be accepted by 
all its professors. My concern is rather to indicate where 
the artifice differs from that of art. In art the subject or 
the significance which the artist introduces into the material 
is, we have seen, uncongenial to the material of the art. 
Even where the representative element is at its lowest limit, 
the meaning we have seen not to be a possible attribute of 
the material but only introduced into the material by its 
form. Now in science the subject is not foreign to the 
material but congenial to it. There may be little apparent 
connection between the symbols and what they stand for, 
but that they are not uncongenial is shown by their being 
verified by the actual facts of experience. The most notable 
instance of recent years is the verification of the general 
theory of relativity with its formula of gravitation, invented, 
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with the help of a calculus discovered without reference to it, 
by the astronomers. And in all science verification by the 
facts is a condition of truth established, and it is not unneces- 
sary to observe that the facts of nature enter into the body 
of the science itself. The science consists not merely of its 
elaborate system of symbolic constructions, but exhibits 
these as means of linking up together the mass of data given 
at the beginning and, of course, reinterpreted in the end. 
The constructions are not self-contained, but coherent with 
their bases. And thus in the end and to the end science, 
however remote its symbolism, remains experimental, and, 
indeed, its symbols are from the beginning interpreted as 
referring to certain features of the concrete world of per- 
ception. 

Further, the symbols express metric properties of the 
world of things, and, though measurement is our work and 
not the work of the material, that material is itself measur- 
able, and its units are standards. Science, as Mr Eddington 
says, replaces things by pointer readings from various scales, 
but the numbers refer to their material. Even though, as in 
its highest flights, science flies off from its ground and revels 
in its own creations, as when, to take a simple instance, it 
constructs systems of any number of dimensions, not the 
three, or rather four, we know ; it behaves in doing so much 
in the same way as in the satisfaction of practical curiosity 
we stop and diverge to invent practical contrivances to 
effect our ends and then return to our first quest. These 
exercises of intellectual freedom apparently in complete 
emancipation from experienced data may be regarded as 
the elaboration of technique, though not undertaken in that 
spirit. It is as if a surgeon, finding a special sort of knife 
necessary for his operations, were to throw himself into the 
technical science of knife manufacture, and pursue it for its 
own sake; or, as the need of more accurate and detailed 
vision has in fact led to the technical science of the construc- 
tion of microscopes. 

If this be so science is, in all its freedom, controlled by its 
material, while the artist, though controlled in a minor 
degree by his material, is mainly controlled by himself, for 
it is he who supplies the meaning he desires to import into 
the form of his material. There is control by the material 
ina minor degree, for the artist must obey the proper laws 
of the stuff he works in, handling it with a different technique 
accordingly, and perhaps limited by his medium in the choice 
ofhis subjects, for it is generally thought (though I pronounce 
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no opinion) that not all meanings can be equally expresseq 
‘in all materials alike. But the chief and distinguishing 
feature is that the meaning comes from the artificer, though 

of course, he in his turn draws his ideas in part from the 
world of things he knows, but yet can alter his experience 
according to his fancy, and does do so, as when he creates 
Queen Mab. Relatively to his material he is uncontrolled 
otherwise than by its qualities, and the work of art suffers 
from a foreign control, that of the maker. That is, the ideas 
imported into the art are supplied by him and are uncon. 
genial in themselves to the material. Whereas directly or 
remotely, in the simpler organisation of the material under 
laws and in particular quantitative laws, or in the elabora- 
tions of scientific technique, science supplies to the material 
ideas congenial to it and to be verified by it. Thus the parts 
played by mind in science and in art are very different, 
The artist supplies what can be found in the material only 
because he has put it there. He is, therefore, in that sense 
himself an ingredient in the work of art. In science his réle 
is to be ancillary ; he employs ideas which in the end are 
found in the material, and his function is to be instrumental, 
Science would not be science except for him, and if he is not 
there the objects unified in a science would drop back into 
their raw condition of unworked data of sense. But he 
himself is but the ingenious selector from nature of ideas, 
however remote, which are contained in her or akin to her. 
The work of art does and must express the personality of 
the artist (though only that it contains his ideas, not himself), 
but impersonally, for he chooses the subject which is the 
significant form of the work (I borrow the phrase from others). 
But it is not the particular scientist’s choice of ideas which 
makes his work true; _ his function is to keep the particu- 
larity of himself out of his science on pain of producing not 
truth but untruth. Hence while only Shakespeare could 
have written Shakespeare, some one else or a committee of 
others must in the end have discovered the Einsteinian law 
of gravitation. This is said in order to bring out the differ- 
ence between science and art, and not to depreciate science 
in comparison. On the contrary, the scientist’s task is the 
most difficult perhaps of all, to exercise his personality and 
all his resources, so as to get rid of himself. 

The reason why it is so profitable to begin with the study 
of fine art is that there the essential features are so palpable; 
there are two ingredients in art, both of which control the 
product, while in science one of these controls disappears. 
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The artificer of science has to conform himself to his 
material, which is his subject-matter, and has to find out 
ideas appropriate to it. In morality it is the other of the 
controls that vanishes, or is at the limit, and I shall return 
to the question presently. What I have chiefly been con- 
cerned to do is to show that both art and science are arts in 
the sense of human inventions. Being so, they have value 
for men in so far as they satisfy his constructiveness or his 
curiosity ; for the meaning of human value is that it satisfies 
ahuman need. At the same time I have tried to make clear 
the difference of the two things. I have been compelled 
especially in dealing with art to omit a number of pressing - 
questions. But there is one aspect of the matter which I 
dare not omit, even if I treat it only superficially, and that - 
isthat these higher values are in technical language objective, 
that they are not merely satisfactory for the individual artist. 
The truth of this can be most easily seen from morals, where, 
ifI am right and virtue is what satisfies the social sense, the 
substance of morality can only be discovered by discovering 
experimentally what unites the members of society into a 
common understanding. Most of our common virtues have 
been settled long ago in their broad lines. It is only in the 
slighter rules of conduct that we can observe the experiment 
proceeding. And we can observe it, too, when a fresh turn 
is being given to some of the older accepted duties, like those 
concerned with the institution of marriage. 

The last thing that is true of virtue is that it is capricious 
and varies .with individuals so long as the circumstances 
remain much the same. It is not so easy to see that science 
and art are objective for the same reason. Science is the 
interpretation of the world that can commend itself to others, 
and, indeed, it depends on co-operation between many 
persons (supposed competent) in the endeavour to organise 
acommon world which each man views from his own angle, 
and is common to them in so far as the many different views 
can be harmonised. And beauty is of itself a matter that 
concerns not one person only but many, as can be seen. at 
once when it is remembered that beauty is created by the 
artist in a material external to him, in stone or pigments or 
the voice or words or music. Art is not something locked 
up in the artist’s mind, but is the externalising of his impulse 
to construction ; and I wish there were room to describe, 
however sketchily, how this externalising is effected. Once 
externalised, the work of art is open to inspection by others, 
who, as spectators, feel in its proper form the same impulse 
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to construction as the artist proper or his brethren artists— 
men being all artists in their degree, as they are all religious 
in their degree, or scientific inquirers in their degree, o; 
from the nature of the case are compelled to be virtuous in 
their degree because of the sharp penalties which atteng 
indifference to a moderate degree of virtue. Through this 
publicity of art we come to distinguish between mistaken 
attempts to produce beauty and successful ones. 

This leads me on finally to a topic hinted at at the open. 
ing. The meaning which the artist infuses into his material 
is ultimately got from his experience of the universe, and he 
creates in stone or other medium something new and not to 
be found in the universe in its material form and yet claiming 
a place in the world of things, and asking for permanence in 
the minds of men. As commending itself to other men, its 
subject has meaning for them, and it gives therefore the 
essence of its subject or its universal character. But seeing 
that its subjects are not taken from the void, but have 
relation to the world of things, which is the common posses- 
sion of all, it gives us something which belongs to the 
universe. And as morals achieve the true nature of man in 
his place in the world, and science is directly concerned to 
interpret things, so, too, the meanings of beautiful art are 
not fantastic, but giving as they do the essence of the subject 
chosen to depict, they strike a note to which the universe is 
attuned, or which is attuned to the universe. Hence it is 
that great works of art, in proportion to their greatness, are 
felt to say something beyond their immediate subject. 
Hence, too, it is that, though we dare not interchange 
morality and art, and vitiate either by using of it the predi- 
cates to the other, there is intrinsic connection between the 
two. No subject is excluded from art provided it is treated 
beautifully, provided, that is, that it is treated for its form 
and not for its material enticement. It is, therefore, so far 
true that art is also virtue, that if the artist treated beauti- 
fully what we call immoral it would cease to be immoral. 
The difficulty of avoiding the appeal to sense suggestion is 
so great as practically to prohibit certain subjects, not on 
the moral ground, but because they fail to be beautiful. So 
far the Philistines who confuse moral and esthetic predicates 
may have their justification. But they can only overpower 
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RELIGION AS AN “ ATTITUDE.” 
W. J. BLYTON. 


Tae unhappy divorce between head and heart which so 
many to-day will persist in canonising as though ultimate 
and even attractive, taken along with the passion for breaking 
down wholes and retiring into corners with mere aspects torn 
from their living contexts, is probably the evil which is 
mother and nurse of the hundred lesser evils (social, personal, 
spiritual, artistic) on which criticism fruitlessly trains its 
guns. If only philosophic genius or some intellectual wit 
who had the ear of the age could coax, satirise, expose or 
charm the vice out of the very engine-house of modern 
thinking, what a change might we expect in a score of ways. 
As it is, it sometimes appears as though many of the most 
articulate and prolific of the popular writers can afford 
hospitality only to several ideas at a time, and that these 
rar be pitted against others that in reality complete and 
t them. 

This fondness for the part, the clinging to one or two 
angles only of a question, the danger of thought without 
feeling and the perhaps worse danger (because more general) 
of feeling without thought—this is the mental tragedy of 
our interesting times, and may be its spiritual tragedy. One 
occasionally—when more than usually disheartened at our 
gratuitous loss—recalls Swift’s fantastic remedy, as delivered 
inthe Academy at Laputa. ‘* The method is this: You take 
a hundred leaders of each party, you dispose of them into 
couples of such whose heads are nearest of a size; then let 
two nice operators saw off the occiput of each couple at the 
same time, in such a manner that the brain may be equally 
divided. Let the occiputs thus cut off be interchanged, 
applying each to the head of his opposite party-man. The 
two half brains, being left to debate the matter between 
themselves within the space of one skull, would soon come 
629 
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to a good understanding, and produce that moderation as 
well as regularity of thinking so much to be wished for” 
But, of course, that is only disappointed reason taking its 
swing in terms of fancy. The sole remedy left to us jg 
the literary and dialectical one; to be heroic enough to 
champion truisms, to take Platitude to wife, and in season 
and out to din the other side of an issue in the ears of the 
modern Laputan. 

The campaign will have many fronts. At a time when 
most of the printed discussion of momentous issues like the 
constitution of the soul, immortality, the personal nature of 
God, eternal destiny, sacraments and so forth is by non. 
clerical, nay, non-churchgoing publicists and journalists, 
some of whom consider that systematic study of philosophy 
or theology would be a disadvantage, the crusader is sure 
of variety of topic, method and foe—and surer still of a 
death of honour on an undecided field. The temptation of 
the volunteer in the service of logic and the complete is to 
rush from one field to another. Here he sees a psychologist, 
or it may be a novelist, looking forward to “‘ absorption with 
the Divine ”’ at the dissolution of the body, and he longs to 
break off action with an adversary on the issue of “ anthro- 
pomorphism ”’ to remind the other what the distinct nature 
of mind is, and how eternally inapplicable such material or 
liquid terms as “‘ absorption’? are to individual spirits, 
While he is yet on the way, his orderly soul is vexed by some 
loosely phrased statement that prayer cannot coerce the 
Divine will, and so is useless. He grows old (perhaps pre: 
maturely old) among this thunder of the captains and the 
shouting ; or else, learning to economise nervous tissue, he 
decides to purchase his release from this army, full of scars 
and honours. By then he has learned to concentrate upon 
one fragmentary assertion at atime. This is what is humbly 
enough proposed in the present paper. The target here isa 
newly-fashionable kind of religious subjectivism, to which 
several literary men are lending their names for the time. 

First of all, as von Hugel used to say, religion above all 
requires a central affirmation of a Reality other and deeper 
than the single soul, however rich; than Humanity, however 
complete; than the totality of all finite intelligences and 
lives, however superior to man. Whereas some types of 
mind are apt to sink back upon “‘ the quite lonely, individual 
life of the soul, upon a Plotinian solus cwm solo habit and 
practice; and even tend to evaporate the objectivity of 
religion, to make it subjective instead of ontological ; instead 
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of affirmation of Fact and life in Fact, a simmering in senti- 
ent.” 
° Surely a sign of some failure in the vital springs declares 
itself in any human movement or faculty precisely by this 
desertion of its original objective, when it begins to turn 
in upon itself. Introversion is a herald of necrosis of the 
sul. Nothing is more debilitating to consciousness or any 
enterprise of the consciousness. “‘ Self-fed and self-con- 
sumed,” it can only quickly show its bankruptcy. Only the 
outward-going and the upward-looking is the antiseptic for 
man. In-turning and in-breeding are swift death, from the 
least important activity to the most important. The law is 
even illustrated in the trivial instance of the lady who, 
uiwisely informed of her beauty, thenceforth suffers from 
that distressing complaint, “‘ in-growing charm.” A degree 
more malignant, some would say, is the actor-manager who 
charms by formula, has an insatiable appetite for limelight 
and is persecuted by self-consciousness. But the malady 
may have wider effects in the psychologist who translates 
back ‘“‘ all the world of eye and ear ’’—of love, poetry and 
devotion—to a few unpleasant “‘ complexes,”’ and thereafter 
sees the universe through these alone. There is, too, the 
extreme, the pathological case of the neurasthenic whose 
sense of self is painfully inflamed. And we have the artists 
in many modes who lose touch with the fertilising outer 
facts of the world and collapse inward upon the curiosa 
infelicitas of technique, mannerism, and method; and we 
all know that from that moment they have virtually lost 
their souls. Of these introversions and subjectivisms modern 
thought and effort are plagued with many varieties. It 
was almost inevitable that it should in the end invade 
religion, and there induce a disregard (passing into unaware- 
ness) of august classical standards, of eternal sanctions, and 
the realisation of the other-ness and transcendence of God, 
and His independence of our tiny spark-like consciousness. 
This has happened. And because it has happened to some 
admirable and earnest minds, inside as well as outside 
religious organisations, it does deserve, I think, a little 
detailed attention ; and I hope it will not be thought that, 
because one is cutting at the web which entangles men of 
good will, one is hitting at those who are in the web. The 
intention is anything but that. Where names are mentioned, 
therefore, it is not individuals who are indicated ; it is the 
no doubt transient error that detains them. There is, in 
fact, need to cite only three representative examples from 
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contemporary life for the purpose; the tendency itself js 
visible over a much wider area. 

Twice recently I had to read over a paragraph in Mp 
Wells’s revised Open Conspiracy, in order to be sure that | 
was not misconstruing it ; so amazing did it strike upon the 
inner ear of the mind, such a shower of question marks did 
it release. Here it is, following a ‘“ Peccavi” on account of 
his ‘“‘ God the Invisible King ”’ :— 


** If there is no sympathetic personal leader outside 
us, there is at least in us the attitude we should adopt 
towards a sympathetic personal leader.” 


Like so much which Mr Wells gives us, the sentiment js 
thoroughly racy of our time. A quick and fairly sure way 
indeed of knowing the moods and mental habits of the period 
is to read Mr Wells. It is there in his page, a little larger 
than life, put more persuasively perhaps than the thousand 
sharers of his view could put it. If he cannot make it con- 
vincing, it is doubtful whether less fluent and picturesque 
pens can do so. Let us look at this deft piece of trans- 
formation a little more closely. 

The leader and king of the spiritual world being no longer 
operative for some minds, they are unwilling to face the 
obvious consequences in logic, one gathers ; and accordingly 
we are to continue the attitude after the Reality which alone 
explains any such attitude has been tacitly banished. The 
question whether this is (in the man in the street’s sense, and 
in the logician’s sense) right or legitimate does not even 
need answering, I suppose. But it 7s worth asking, whether 
the mental tour de force is possible. Religion as an attitude 
not toward a liege Lord but simply as an “ attitude ” does 
not seem to have a future either with the thinker or the 
many. Humanity, educated and not educated, has an 
eternal bias toward the objective. That instinctive prefer- 
ence has given man his science, art, crafts, and religion. It 
is right, if anything in the world can be called right ; it finds, 
it builds, it conquers new ground. It is the outer impulse 
that is creative. It is what resists self-involution, decadence, 
trifling, and death. 

But there are others who put the contrary tendency with 
more extremeness and less persuasiveness than Mr Wells. 
Mr Middleton Murry’s eloquent, earnest and often contra- 
dictory plea for spirituality sans a transcendent abiding 
God is a case also in point. A much simpler instance, 
however, is that of Mr Laurence Housman, who recently 
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addressed a meeting of free-thinkers on the approach of 
sme current religious sentiment toward rationalism. He 
leasantly reproached his hearers with riding the rationalist 
method rather too hard, and asked them whether after all 
they could not find more room for feeling. A romantic 
himself, he expressed himself anxious ‘‘ to mix with life 
q little romance.”” One does not know how many strong- 
hearted sceptics were touched by this appeal ad misert- 
cordiam ; but the distinguished lecturer went on :— 


‘“‘ We find something humanly to be desired, some- 
thing satisfying to the emotions, which are a part of 
life, in a High Mass celebration or a Cenotaph silence 
which we don’t find elsewhere. And that emotional 
appeal seems to be of real value to human life, even 
though I do not accept the doctrines which these 
celebrations imply.” 


One is sure that this represents a widespread if vague 
feeling in our time. In its mixture of the claim to have the 
emotions lulled and pleased, the temporary divorce of them 
from reasoned belief, the justifying it as “* of value to human 
life,’ the tolerance and even appreciation of some alien 
manifestation of life or feeling, and finally the disclaimer 
about the doctrines which alone preserve these events from 
being irrational mummery or pathetic make-belief—in all 
this it is of the present day as of no other. Yet surely it 
lacks something of “‘ high seriousness.” It accepts (per- 
manently or for a time) defeat of the reason. It would, one 
gathers, haunt the Cathedral or a Whitehall Remembrance 
Day for certain sensuous-mystical excitations, withholding, 
however, the only conscientiously valuable and ethically 
worth-while element in and behind those experiences ; 
denying, that is, the assent of the conscience and the intellect. 
What is it then but self-indulgence ? It is not even that ; 
for it brings to this hunt for feelings only half a selfhood— 
the half that signifies least, the literary man’s and esthete’s 
half. On analysis, therefore, it is not as pretty as it looked 
prima facie ; and, in fact, it is the opposite of pretty. There 
is about it too little that is Spartan, downright, and fine. 
It seems at least to be absolving itself too easily from the 
ardours of search and enlightenment. God knows, it is 
possible that such frequentations as Mr Housman pictures 
may be instrumental in bringing these emotional con- 
noisseurs to a more whole state of mind ; it is not for us to 
turn them away from any portal or to effect any closure. 
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All Tam saying is that, if this pursuit of emotional “ appea] » 
(“ appeal ” is a vulgarly overworked word—and thing—vwith 
us to-day) is reduced to a principle, it will frustrate itsgls 
For then it would go about in search of reactions and solaces, 
not for final relationship, certitudes or understanding, 
Nietzsche once rounded on a certain composer as “ 
noble weakling running away from the reality behing 
appearances, luxuriating in self-esteem, self-pity, and his own 
emotions’; and more tartly Shaw depicts “ a sentimental 
devil sneaking round the area rails of heaven, looking in,” 
Such jacket-dusting is not for me; and perhaps ow 
exponents of “ spirituality without God ”’—or fine feelings 
adrift from moorings—deserve far gentler handling. We 
are not their judges. We can only assess movements and 
methods as they are presented tous. But it does increasingly 
look as though a number of cultivated but bewildered con- 
temporaries of ours want to have their cake and eat it too; 
they desire feeling—about what and toward what ? Toward 
a communally expressed feeling! Prayer for them is of no 
objective use as historically understood ; but how moving 
and wonderful is the attitude and fact of prayer! Religion 
may not be valued any longer by us and our kind for its 
solid content nor its object nor sanctions ; but how “ satisfy- 
ing to the emotions ”’ are its attitude and sentiment. The 
worshipper becomes the object of worship—he, or his wor- 
ship (it is not quite clear which). If you cannot love God, 
still you can love love. If we have lost faith in a Living Lord, 
there is still left to us faith in—faith. It sounds touching, 
or is it touched ? For one moment, in that willing suspension 
of the mind which comes to us in a Kensington drawing- 
room when the hostess’s Eastern hierophant begins to speak, 
it would almost ‘‘ appeal.” Later, as we were thoughtfully 
walking home through the Park, the corrosive question 
would inevitably occur: Faith in faith—in what? One 
would pause in the Broad Walk making mental diagrams; 
and these would obstinately reproduce the device of the 
serpent swallowing its own tail. And as one neared the 
Round Pond, one would think of Narcissus. So intermingled 
in this life are high speculations and the common sights 
that the little dogs at the water’s edge busy gnawing their 
tails would re-illustrate the strange cultus to which we had 
been listening. 
Religion as an attitude not toward a Person—but just 
an attitude! (And the esthetic appreciation of that attitude) 
No, somehow we cannot make a religion out of “ that very 
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fery particle” the soul alone. We shall never evoke a 
mental life from a mind’s introverted gaze on its own move- 
ments; that way lies intellectual barrenness and astig- 
matism. The eye is not meant to see itself. And the soul 
can never find a satisfactory or even interesting object of 

jration or reverence in—itself. That is the recipe for 
infertility and moral death. Man is forever formed to 
orientate toward his infinitely superior Other: ‘“* beyond 
his own poor nature and above, he looks.”’ 

Further, the same lecturer proceeded to suggest that 
even if Christ and the factual veracity of the Gospels had 
to go, ‘“ still the spiritual substance remains ’’—presumably 
for the fit few to whom a deception more or less does not 
morally or intellectually signify. Moreover, “‘ even if immor- 
tality has to go, still we will not let go love.” 

“ Love resting apparently on nothing,’’ was Mr Augustine 
Birrell’s quietly deflating verdict, one remembers, shortly 
afterward in the Nation. A post-Christian society cannot 
indefinitely long live on the memory or the momentum of 
its preceding faith; that faith itself, it seems evident to 
many of us, will before any long time has elapsed cease to 
generate power in the minds of any individual or group 
which has parted from its doctrina: and historic bases. But 
it appears as if those who are living on increment earned 
by predecessors, or again, those who are living on credit, 
are the least sensitive about the approach of settling day. 

It is well known that if any part of one’s mental environ- 
ment has been removed, one goes on making the movements 
appropriate to it, just as the stomach of a fasting man 
proceeds blandly with the processes of digestion. Something 
very analogous to these phenomena is observable in these 
subjectivist pleas intended for the esthetic though creedless 
intelligentsia. It is true that numbers of them lead by 
preference the life of onlookers, are in love solely with 
experience and ‘‘ the moment,” content not to probe beyond 
for background or justification, and considering such a 
search by anyone else as a blasphemy almost against life 
and beauty. Some have even murmured to me, as disposing 
ofthe matter, Keats’s line, “‘ Beauty is truth,” etc., forgetting 
that this is not Keats, but only half a line of Keats; and 
even Keats is not the last word of human research. He had 
got far beyond that statement, and even so had not said 
his own last word. 

Of course, the tendency is not unknown inside the 
Churches ; and for centuries past spiritual writers have not 
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been sparing in their cautions against an inordinate h 
weakness for pleasurable experience. The burden of their 
counsel has been, Seek the God of consolation, rather than 
the consolations of God. Give but little importance to you 
emotional fervours as such, since they are not central to the 
good spiritual life; rather (say these masters) are they 
sweetnesses vouchsafed as baits and helps to the strugglj 
or necessitous soul before it has developed the habit of 
intrepidity and fidelity. We want far more of this stem 
realism back. It would rinse and brace our slackness and 
excessive solicitude about our moods. Religious life would 
be less emasculate were immensely less attention accorded 
the sense side of it, and immeasurably more stress put upon 
the Will and the Intellect, and upon the intellect’s pioneer 
work for Faith. 

Religion is furthest away from decline when a structural 
mind is at home within it and at work upon it; when the 
ardours and rewards of clear theological thinking are not 
shirked. Unhealthiness and disintegration have surely begun 
here, as in any other pursuit, when the emphasis is that of 
the hedonist, the sensuous or the subjective mentality, 
which is less constructive than passive and parasitic. it 
religion, as in economic or other enterprise, the herald of 
break-up is the impulse to live upon the stores of the past, 
to liquidate it, to enjoy its emotional after-reverberations 
while evading its speculative, theological and disciplinary 
obligations. Such a phase is at least always and necessarily 
very brief. Fuel, like capital, is a thing that has to be 
incessantly renewed ; which means, in religion, that thought 
and statement have to go on perpetually pari passu with 
experience—if only to prevent that experience going bad. 

If the apologists for this new cultus of moods, which 
might fairly be termed attitudinism, feel at all confident 
about their position, they will not unduly avoid or resent 
a little faithful criticism such as is offered here. Rather 
ought they to welcome strictures which, if refuted, would 
serve to show their strength. 

In what does this picture differ from Comtism, except 
that it posits as the object of worship—the spectacle of 
humanity worshipping ? And is it not, in itself, without the 
attentions of a logician, a reductio ad absurdam of the religious 
faculty cut off from its God? Is there possibly some un- 
bridgeable chasm between the characteristically literary mind 
and the logical theological mind? Work in a subjective 
sphere, where all is idiosyncratic, seen deliberately from an 
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le, disables that literary mind from this other austerer 
jdventure. As regards First and Last Things, its guesses 
are no more valuable—perhaps less valuable—than those of 
the intelligent unspecialised man to whom religion has served 
for years as poetry, narrative, moral gymnasium and science 
alike. Editors who have arranged symposia, or who have 
spoken at all intimately with writers whom on other grounds 
they have learned to respect, must also have learned the 
inferiority—at the crucial points—of the masters of fancy 
and of words to the ordinary well-educated reader whose 
letter to the editor, arriving at the end of such a series, 
usually contains more insight and weight of experience than 
that of the richly remunerated “‘ star’’ contributor. The 
reflective journalist comes to have his own opinion of the 
theological judgment of his famous protégés, much as an 
entrepreneur forms his of his gifted and wayward charges, 
or as the valet is said to have of the hero. And he is some- 
times only sadly bowing to a fashion of the period when he 
consents to decorate several columns of wandering imagina- 
tive journalism about eternity, sin and atonement with a 
celebrity’s name. These “‘ opinings ”’ are, as nearly as may 
be, worthless as serious contributions to human knowledge 
on subjects of quite awful moment; they are usually more 
useful as additions to the biographical material of the writer, 
the record of one more mood. 

One suggests then to our admittedly finely-tempered 
artists and sesthetes that they should not straightway take 
the line of least resistance, beat a full retreat from dogma, 
thought and form, and consider religion as an “‘ appeal ”’ to 
the sensorium. A swifter way to the real satisfactions of 
Religion—which are ethical, volitional and intellectual— 
would be the ascetic vow of abstinence from these mala 
mentis gaudia, ‘** evil pleasures of the soul” (which, Virgil 
says, lie in the vestibule of Orcus) until necessity and the 
nature of mansoul forced a decision. Such necessity might 
once again, in their case, be the mother of discovery. God 
might show Himself to the desperately seeking needy when 
itis not possible to the easily satisfied connoisseur. 


W. J. BLYTON, 


LonpDon, 

















ANTHROPOLOGY AS A HUMANE 
SCIENCE. 


A REPLY.? 


R. R. MARETT, 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 


A GENTLEMAN with a good English name writes from Assam 
to say that he does not hold with a dehumanised Anthro- 
pology. As well might he have written to say that he does 
not hold with a bad egg. Nobody has any use for a bad egg, 
except possibly at election times. Nor would anyone, except 
possibly for controversial purposes, propose to dehumanise 
the science of man ; though, of course, everyone would want 
to desentimentalise it, seeing that objectivity is the one and 
only criterion of scientific truth. Yet I thank the Editor for 
inviting me to deal with this contributor, who looses off his 
spare ammunition at a young and amateurish science that 
is obviously trying to do its utmost. In these circumstances 
the least worthy of the anthropological brotherhood might 
well feel it his duty to interpose with a gentle protest. 
Now, I take it that Mr Browne is not himself a trained 
anthropologist, but represents that important type of man, 
the general reader, who at his best can bring a certain 
breadth of intelligence to bear critically, and hence usefully, 
on the results of specialised research. Thus inaccuracies 
amounting to what would count as downright ‘ howlers” 
in an examination in elementary anthropology occur through- 
out his article. Was it, for instance, ignorance or careless- 
ness or the printer’s devil that caused the Papuans to be 
placed in Borneo? Or, again, no one who has been taught 


1 To the article ‘A Dehumanised Science of Man,” by Thomas 
Browne, HisBErT JouRNAL, April, 1980. 
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to use the term “‘ race ’’ in a consistent way would dream of 
speaking in the same breath about the Aryan and the Mongol 
(meaning Mongolian) or the Negro races, any more than he 
would speak of a brachycephalic syntax or an agglutinative 
occiput. Or once more, Homo primigenius means something 
ese than Mr Browne chooses to make it mean, and Auri- 
acia means nothing. Such slips, indeed, are of no import- 
ance in themselves ; yet they would seem to imply a loose 
acquaintance with the subject. A far more serious fault is 
to bestow such epithets as “ vile’ and “ bestial”’ on the 
Australian native. No genuine anthropologist would do 
that; or, if he did, would be promptly sent to Coventry by 
his fellows. No doubt the Roman poet could write of the 
“horrible ’’ Britons, but, whatever exactly he meant by the 
uncomplimentary phrase, he was not engaged in setting up 
a science of man, dehumanised or otherwise. Nay, I hold 
that it is Mr Browne himself who stands in need of humanisa- 
tion, if he is so completely lacking in charity—not to mention 
for the moment scientific interest—as to damn wholesale an 
entire branch of the human family. Of anthropology he can 
say (misquoting his Terence), “‘ Nihil humanum a se alienum 
putare should be its motto’; and yet he cannot perceive 
how aed this admirable if trite sentiment tells against 
himself. 

Were it, indeed, but a question of occasionally using over- 
coloured language about savages whose ways are not to his 
taste, Mr Browne might be pardoned ; the more so because 
a note of rhetorical exaggeration pervades his whole style. 
It turns out, however, that in sober earnest he would divide 
mankind into dynamic and static, hopeful and hopeless 
stocks. Although he refrains from drawing up an exhaustive 
classification of ethnic types on these lines, he is at pains to 
explain by means of a naive diagram how between birth and | 
death, though all start level and end level, some achieve the 
upper culture, some the middle, and some the lower, each of 
us moving in an educational curve that at its greatest height 
gives the first-class brain a one-third advantage over the 
second class and a two-thirds advantage over the third class. 
A civilisation tripos is a luminous idea, but until Mr Browne 
issues his class-list I prefer to reserve judgment as to whether 
his idea would work. Certainly my own experience as an 
examiner at Oxford does not bear out the feasibility of any 
such scheme. Geniuses, it is true, I have not come across ; 
perhaps because they are apt to be “sent down” at an 
early stage of their academic career. But I have helped 
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to award high honours, such as are reserved for more than 
average ability, not only to Britons, together with othe 
persons of European descent, but likewise to numeroys 
Asiatics, and at least one Negro. Moreover, such tests of 
intelligence as our universities favour are not suited to distin. 
guish between the effects of nature and those of nurture, g 
that of any two candidates adjudged of equal merit the one 
who has had inferior opportunities of education might be 
presumed to be proportionately superior in point of cop. 
genital talent. Further, it is notorious that the methods 
whereby the experimental psychologists have sought. to 
gauge innate capacity are none too satisfactory ; all the 
more so because, as applied to the populations of highly. 
civilised countries, they bring out the majority as littie better 
than feeble-minded. But where science fears to tread for 
want of trustworthy evidence, Mr Browne rushes in wth 
such dogmatic statements as that “‘ the gap between Asiatic 
and European, yet more between civilised and savage, is 
unbridgeable.”” Every trained anthropologist at least knows 
that he does not know anything of the sort. 

One glaring inconsistency in the case presented by Mr 
Browne he endeavours to palliate by an ingenious subterfuge. 
The theory of “ once a savage always a savage ” must be 
used with discretion, or else what becomes of us? For the 
Egyptian or the Chinaman can remember us when we were 
savages or little better; and, indeed, on any computation 
of the length of time during which human civilisation has 
lasted, our version of it appears a mushroom affair, the kind 
of growth that ripens rapidly and no less rapidly rots. But 
Mr Browne would distinguish. ‘* Humanity,”’ he says, “is 
broadly divisible into the two classes, civilisable and non- 
civilisable, separated from each other by an impassable 
gulf.” It is “ all imaginary,” he tells us, that ‘* lower man 
rose gradually into higher man, and savagery through bar- 
barism into civilisation,’ for the simple reason that “ the 
backward races are always static if not retrogressive.” 
“‘ That is not to say,” he observes in due course, “* that the 
ancestors of civilised peoples may not have passed through 
a state resembling that of savagery.” Their own mothers 
did not know them for anything but savages such as the 
rest; but their ultimate descendants could have told them 
apart if these had not unfortunately been just then in posse 
instead of in esse. Our ancestors, then, had no need to rise 
gradually from lower man to higher. They were higher men 
all the time in everything but actuality—that condition 
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on which mere science lays such absurd stress. Meanwhile, 
we are told, ‘‘ taking humanity, not as it may have been a 
million years ago but as it is to-day, we find the urge to 
slf-betterment, an innate desire to rise in the scale of values, 
more or less present in every individual.’’ So these other 

r devils, who could not rise because they were statically 
constituted, notwithstanding were plagued more or less with 
an innate desire to rise. In short, if Mr Browne’s account 
of the matter is not self-contradictory, Providence has 
allotted to these miserable folk all the pangs of pregnancy 
and none of the fruits. 

It is curious, by the way, how fallacies come round and 
round again, just as do fashions in dress. Racial snobbery 
isa very old story. Thus the Greek gave himself airs at 
the expense of the barbarian, whose chief function on a 
Creek view of the scheme of existence was to beget the 
“natural slave.”” The Roman, on the other hand, perhaps 
because he had discovered that Greeks made as good slaves 
asany other kind of man available—and he had a fine mixed 
lot to choose from—seems to have been mostly free from 
race prejudice. Again, in the pre-evolutionary era even men 
of science were sometimes inclined to proclaim their own 
blood bluer than that of their humbler neighbours. Thus, 
if I remember right, Nott and Gliddon in the United States, 
while it was still a slave-owning country, labelled whites 
and blacks as severally progressive and unprogressive brands 
of humanity. If, then, Darwinism had done nothing else 
for the world, it would at least deserve credit for having 
provided a doctrine of the universal adaptability of man 
which deprives the slave trade of its last excuse, while it 
encourages the missionary to go forth and teach. Only in 
Tennessee have they managed to bring the evolutionary 
= to a standstill—not only for Uncle Tom, however, 
ut for everybody. 

Humanising or not, however, the theory of evolution as 
it applies to the pedigree of mankind will be accepted by 
the anthropologist just in so far as it appears to be true— 
that is, just in so far as it squares with the facts; and the 
facts keep rolling in. As new evidence comes to light, the 
theory is modified. Nothing is more adaptable than Dar- 
winism itself. Thus Mr Browne has no right to sneer at 
Victorian science, alleging that it was “impatient for 
finality.” ‘‘ So a not too well-informed ethnology invented 
its own kind of savage to suit ‘its own purposes, never 
doubting that hypothesis and evidence would presently 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 4. 21 
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agree.”” What nonsense! As if Darwin himself is not g 
model of scientific caution and candour! And as if ethno. 
logists were not perfectly justified in inventing their own 
kind of savage for their own purposes !_ What other purpose 
were they there to serve ? And were they to borrow their 
idea of a savage from the man in the street ? No doubt the 
would have been ready to call in Mr Browne if he had not 
been immersed in potentiality at the time. As for “ never 
doubting ” that their guesses were right, that is simply a 
libel. Every genuine man of science among them knew that 
he was pursuing a method of trial and error. ‘‘ Much hope, 
little faith,” as Huxley put it, was their motto. Of course 
Huxley himself may have occasionally adopted a cocksure 
tone in the middle of a brow-beating tussle with a bishop, 
After all, it is human to give back as good as one has got, 
But if Mr Browne is after the blood of a Huxley, he had better 
tackle the grandson. What is the use of convicting these 
grand old men, the glory of the nineteenth century, of “ not 
being too well-informed ’’—in other words, of having failed 
to take advantage of the discoveries of the twentieth century} 
Why badger the Victorians? They never badgered Mr 
Browne. If he would trail a gun, let him cease to practise 
on museum specimens, and try his luck on a live lion, such 
as will doubtless be only too ready to oblige. 

What, then, is the truth—the final or all-but-final 
truth—about the relative capacities of the various kinds of 
man for culture? Frankly, the anthropologist does not 
know, and is not even prepared to make a provisional state- 
ment on the subject. Mr Browne has the platform to himself. 
Perhaps he would put his money on the Nordics. He may 
be one of those gentlemen who prefer blondes. Our ancestors, 
I agree, were mighty men of valour, and their propensities 
for acquiring real estate were all to our advantage. But the 
Mediterraneans, from Egyptian and Mesopotamian days 
onwards, have shown themselves masters of the refining 
arts. The Alpines, again, would seem to have been largely 
responsible for the introduction of domesticated animals and 
plants into Europe. Nor are the civilising ideas confined to 
our continent and its colonies. Not only Hither but Further 
Asia, with certain of its offshoots, can claim a goodly 
measure of success for its cultural experiments. As for 
aboriginal America, so long as I continue to grow the potato 
and the tomato, and to smoke a pipe, I must piously accord 
it its meed of remembrance on Benefactors’ Day. Then 
there is the Negro. Perhaps at present it takes a well- 
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informed anthropologist to appreciate the high quality of 
the culture of a native-made Uganda or Ashanti, but time 
alone can show whether the British policy of indirect rule 
urposes § will not bring out the latent powers of a race which has a 
W their unique gift for conserving its energies under a tropical sun. 
bt they As for the Australian aborigines, long marooned among some- 
lad hot what starveling surroundings, I am sure that the late Sir 

never § Baldwin Spencer, who happened to know them at first hand, 
mply a would not have pronounced them “vile” and “ bestial.”’ 
"W that My own impression of them, also acquired at first hand, 





































1 hope, was that the intelligence of the native was much on a par 
conte with my own, though it may well be that neither of us is as 
cksure capable or as fond of civilisation as we ought to be. Anyway, 
bishop, every Darwinian will be attracted by the blameless Arunta 
aS got. whose evolutionary theories are quite worthy of a Darwin 
— himself, or, at any rate, of an Anaximander, Tennessee being 
ry fat liberty to make what use it likes of this admission. In 
hot short, a rapid survey of the chief human stocks—one can 
failed class them at seven, and just as easily at seventy—leads one 
mn to perceive promise, if not always performance, in all of them 
ed Mr alike, though this is not to say that their powers are precisely 
ractise f the same. If I may borrow a phrase which I once heard 
» Such Professor Haddon use in conversation, a “ differential 

evolution ”? must be postulated, which by a division of 
t-final labour, as it were, causes one breed of men to abound in one 
nds of kind of virtue and another in another. Naturally each 
pre prefers its own type of excellence, so that an impartial 


i verdict on the comparative strength of their claims is not 
ee readily obtained. Anthropological science, indeed, hardly 
— pretends to judge, since it busies itself with facts and their 


store, causes, and leaves questions of value to the philosopher, or 
re whomsoever else it may concern. It can follow Darwin, 
os , however, in offering the fact of survival to anyone who 
, ays chooses to use this as a criterion of vital success. Con- 
me, sidered as a means of survival, our civilisation is questionably 


irgely effective, as witness recent events in Europe. 


a So much, then, for Mr Browne’s humane view that there 
- are static races which move, if at all, like an ebb tide, back- 
} ody wards. How he happened to slide off on to this topic I 
‘ fo cannot imagine, for it can have nothing to do with his main 
” af contention, namely, that a has failed to do 
: a justice to the human element in man. I take his real point 
Then to be that anthropology is too much concerned with bones, 
well: and too little with religion. I am more large-hearted, I 


suppose, for I like plenty of bones and plenty of religion ; 
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and, in fact, can do with any amount of both. Thus I 
thoroughly agree with half, and no less thoroughly disagree 
with the other half, of his final conclusion, which is this -— 


“If then anthropology would deserve its name, it 
should leave bones and fossils to the antiquarian and 
place Religion in the forefront of its studies.” 


Let me deal with each clause in the order given, first 
discussing whether the study of fossil man is from the human 
point of view a waste of time, and then going on to ask 
whether anthropology can be truly accused of neglecting the 
subject of religion. 

Well, fossil bones are facts, and that is the prime reason 
why the anthropologist pores over them when all too rarely 
the remains of ancient man are unearthed. It is no one’s 
fault that they are so few, or that the theories based on such 
evidence are so precarious, as the anthropologist knows and 
none better. At any rate, it is not for the onlooker to gibe 
when we take off our coats and dig for more. No doubt it 
is awkward for the living when the skeleton in the family 
vault is found to have the noose still round its neck. Mr 
Browne, however, need not be afraid that some newl 
excavated ape will be fathered or even grandfathered on 
him. The connection, if any, is more remote. Mr Browne, 
it would seem, has his simian ancestor on the brain as the 
result of studying anthropology in the back numbers of its 
records. He goes out of his way to assure us, as if that were 
not the current view, that the apes are distant and degraded 
relations of ours, whereas our prototype was a much more 
presentable person—something almost human in soul, if 
decidedly less human in appearance. He gives no date as 
a terminus a quo for the effective coming into being of what 
he calls Anthropoides primigenius. He tells us that he “ was 
a creature quite unlike any now on earth,” and one can well 
believe it. But just at this point, if one may make so 
indelicate a suggestion, a bone would help. Nay, if the bone 
in question were associated with a known geological horizon, 
it would help even more, among the low persons who set a 
value on these sordid things. Now, Professor Carveth Read 
was at least circumstantial in his guess-work, duly offered as 
such, when he put his flesh-eating mutant Lycanthropus back 
into the Oligocene ; treating the habit of hunting in packs 
as a consequence of this new-born craving for meat, so that 
the stomach, on his showing, is the ultimate source and 
sanction of the Ten Commandments. Mr Browne protests 
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that “science is confessedly unable to explain the dietary 
change over from fruit to flesh.” Science is, indeed, only too 
ready to confess that it cannot explain this fact, if fact it 
was, and quite a number of other facts as well. By assuming 

itto have been a mutation, however, science at least tries to 

bring the problem within the range of animal genetics, and 

the geneticist, by treating mutation not as a mystery, but as 

a physiological process amenable to his special methods of 

research, is likely to see a good deal deeper into its causes 

before he has done with it. Meanwhile, Mr Browne finds 

his opportunity in the failure of science to reconstruct this 

piece of history. ‘* Needless to say, fruit came first, then 

cereals, then flesh, the last only under pressure of dire 

necessity.” ‘* Needless to say ”’ here seems to be equivalent 

to ‘needless to prove.”’ As for necessity, one has heard 

already that it was the mother of invention. But why call 

the poor thing “‘ dire ” ? 

The truth seems to be that Mr Browne has no patience 
with the archeologist and his finds, because he would rather 
have a tabula rasa on which to portray to his own fancy the 
lineaments of the superman, who founded civilisation ever 
so long before the anthropologists can establish, on the 
strength of the existing evidence, that it was actually in 
being. He states roundly that ‘‘ twenty thousand years of 
neglect aided by a few minor cataclysms would obliterate all 
traces of our own great civilisation.”’ Even if this were 
correct—and for my own part I would advise him to employ 
a major cataclysm while he is about it, and get his Atlantis 
down to a depth where no dredger could reach it—it hardly 
proves that 20,000 years ago a similar civilisation was going 
strong somewhere. He infers from the absence of all traces 
of them that ‘‘ the ancient civilisations were all established 
in hot, well-watered countries where dissolution is as swift 
as growth.” This is as if to argue that a spendthrift leaves 
nothing in the bank ; wherefore if anyone has nothing in the 
bank he must have previously dissipated a fortune. The 
earliest civilisations, it would seem, were constructed out of 
snow by snowmen. Yet not realising that the best people 
and their creations, and even their all-too-plastic bones, 
regularly melt under the sun of prosperity, while men of 
common clay are simply baked into enduring potsherds, the 
anthropologist has packed his museums with the refuse of 
the static cultures, whereas he should have been content to 
dedicate a Temple of the Pure Inane to the eternal memory 
of the great Departed-and-Disappeared. For the rest, Mr 
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Browne makes allusions to Bishop Usher’s chronology that man 
I take to be humorous; for no reasonable person could and t 
seriously accuse modern archeologists of basing their caleuly. these 


tions on the good Bishop’s facts or figures when they tenta. covel 
tively adopt 4,000 B.c. as a rough datum point for the dawn chan 


of civilisation, as revealed by its fairly datable remains, son n 
Of one thing Mr Browne may be perfectly sure, namely, that teacl 
if he can produce it, evidence of still older civilisations wil] § cong 
be treated on its merits by the man of science, who in the : 
meantime is too busy with facts to regale himself with myths, whic 
however decorative the imagination that goes to their he h 
fabrication. that 
It remains to consider Mr Browne’s sole point that appears in W 
to me to have any weight in it, namely, his contention that cost 
anthropology should concentrate on the history of religion, own 
because “‘ Evolution is the prerogative of psyche ” (I have sclel 
never said anything as fine as that), and because “ man js SO 
the religious animal par excellence ”’ (as M. Reinach has said, wer 
and I myself have repeated over and over again). At Oxford, ino 
where we were brought up to regard Tylor as the father of seri 
anthropology, we were never allowed by him to forget that to ¢ 
the inside view of man was the supreme object of our quest, thre 
and that the outside view, which in the order of observation hist 
tended to come first, was in the order of explanation secon- ire 
dary, because man is the measure of all things, and the It 1 
measure of man is his mind. If in the course of rummaging bac 
among dusty Victorians Mr Browne has come across occa: the 
sional assertions to the contrary, he need not worry ; they suf 
are clean out of date. On the other hand, Mr Browne may nol 
not be prepared to sympathise with the anthropological du, 
conception of religion, though the man of science tries to nol 
keep it clear of all metaphysical implications and of all wh 
creeds, and to use it simply as a methodological device for evi 
studying the facts bearing on human development of every ex! 
kind. Whereas, then, Mr Browne appears to distinguish 
culture from religion, the anthropologist regards religion as It 
part of human culture, though to be sure an exceedingly lik 
important part. As for the origin of religion, or rather its if 
origins, which are presumably complex, no anthropologist of 
worth his salt is going to follow Mr Browne in dogmatising all 
on the subject—in scouting a theory of “‘ spontaneous mass- fo 
production ” as ‘‘ a manifest impossibility,” while laying it br 
down as an axiom that creeds and moralities are rooted in te 
authority “‘ and the authority is always personal.’’ When al 
a theoretical dilemma is thus flourished in one’s face, the wise f° ™ 
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man will always incline to meet “ either—or ” with “ neither 
and both.” For I expect that the truth lies not in either of 
these extreme views, even supposing that between them they 
cover most of the field of inquiry. Thus the most ardent 
champion of crowd psychology admits that chaque foule a 
sonmeneur. On the other hand, the most inspired of religious 
teachers owes a good deal, I suspect, to the sympathy of his 
congregation. 

Now, if Mr Browne would talk less about the past, about 
which he knows so little, and more about the future, which 
he has every right to try to mould as he pleases, I believe 
that all would be well. ‘‘ Given,”’ he says, ‘an environment 
in which the needs of daily life could be satisfied with little 
cost of labour, civilisation of a far higher order than our 
own might be evolved by a community ignorant of 
science and mathematics.”’ Weil, who would quarrel with 
so charming a speculation? Personally, however, if I 
were admitted to the fold, I should need a little science 
in order to pass the time between scanty meals and bountiful 
sermons. But why must Mr Browne go out of his way 
to declare: ‘‘ Antiquity, the age of religion, was constantly 
throwing up societies of this very kind”? As a point of 
history it is dubious, as a point of practical politics it is 
irrelevant. If anything about human evolution is certain, 
it is that the process is irreversible. Why bid us look 
back when the true marching order is “forward’’? Let 
there have been a golden age in the past—so-called, I 
suppose, on the principle of lucus a non lucendo, for gold was 
not used then, or the importunate archeologist might have 
dug some of it up ; or, on the other hand, let there have been 
none. That is no reason, at least on the evolutionary view, 
why a golden age should not lie ahead. But your anti- 
evolutionist is amoral coward. Before he takes the plunge he 
expects someone else to tell him whether the water is warm. 

A last word about Anthropology. Has Mr Browne proved 
it to be dehumanised and dehumanising ? I hope not, and 
likewise hope that I have met his strictures fairly. Perhaps 
if it had come to be, as he imagines it to be, a “‘ mere branch 
of comparative physiology ’—a description that beats me 
altogether, since there is no physiology to be got out of 
fossil bones—then something would have to be done to 
bring it round again to the study of human development in 
terms of mind. But there is being daily produced a vast 
amount of anthropological literature devoted to this all- 


- important side of the subject. Mr Browne, for instance, 
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cites The Golden Bough. Now, has he ever found a word 
about bones in the works of Sir James Frazer—works that 
in sheer bulk amount to a respectable library in themselves ? 
Then let him further consult a few standard monographs of 
field anthropology. Not to go outside Assam, let him follow 
the investigations of Dr Hutton, Mr Mills, Colonel Hodson, 
Major Gurdon, and the many other able students who haye 
thrown so much light on the natives of that part of the world, 
Will he find religion overlooked by these first-hand observers ? 
On the contrary, I have heard a Continental colleague 
declare the chief fault of English anthropologists to be that, 
once they were on the subject of religion, there was no getting 
them off again. 

As for the methods by which anthropology tries to 
understand religion, naturally different men go to work in 
different ways. Some emphasise the social aspect, others 
seek to do justice to the part played by the individual, while 
the most sensible people refuse to work any one principle of 
explanation too hard. And so seekers innumerable pass 
out, like ships, through the narrows of ignorance and pre- 
judice into an infinitely wide ocean of discovery that leads 
towards a New World, where, it is hoped, truth will be 
attained in both its forms combined—truth of fact and truth 
of value. Not that science undertakes to prescribe values ; 
it is for philosophy to discuss them, for religion and morality 
to authorise them. But science faces facts, and is the 
declared enemy of any discipline that will not do likewise. It 
is human to err, but inhuman to refuse to acknowledge error. 

Humanly speaking, then, let me apologise if I have 
anywhere unwittingly misrepresented Mr Browne. I agree 
with most of his sentiments. I disagree with nearly all his 
facts so far as they are alleged to be such. I believe, more- 
over, that the anthropologists can provide him with another 
set of facts—not true altogether, I dare say, but at any rate 
much truer than his—that will serve his purpose equally 
well. For his main purpose, I take it, is to promote the 
study of religion ; and, were that not also my main purpose, 
I would not have wasted ink on this screed. So having 
humanised one another by means of a mild “ scrap ”’—a 
well-tried British way of making friends—let us proceed 
each to mind his own business, trusting that our joint efforts 
have been making somehow for the common good. 


R. R. MARETT. 


OxForD. 
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LAMBETH 1930 AND THE WIDER 
OUTLOOK. 


THe Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


Tus article will appear a few days only before the most 
momentous Lambeth Conference ever held. I write from a 
conviction that it is impossible to over stress, though it is 
easy to distort, the importance of this Conference for all 
Christian people throughout the world. If it were merely a 
domestic concern of Anglicans it would still be an immensely 
critical gathering, although Free Churchmen could then look 
on with some tranquillity of languid interest and feel curious 
rather than concerned over the happy or unhappy issues of 
all its afflictions. But Free Churchmen, not least those who 
are more or less independent and detached, are vitally identi- 
fied with many of the problems that confront the Conference. 

The question of Reunion, except for the brief, emotionally- 
swept period before the end of the Great War and immedi- 
ately after, has come to be regarded by some people as 
somewhat academic and, if not altogether unreal, yet not 
within the sphere of practical ecclesiastical politics. Sensi- 
tive minds became aware of a cool current within a few 
months after the Armistice, and this changed into a nipping 
breeze. Headlong advocates of reunion realised that they 
had been too sentimental in their reciprocal approaches. 
There rapidly followed a return to the normality of mutual 
mistrusts and bargainings. ‘‘ Terms” and “ conditions ” 
hein and stiffened. A hardening in part had befallen 
srael. 

_If human wisdom had the control of earthly events, one 
might now counsel delay and plead for more time for the 
operation of a maturing and educative process. It were 
well, were it possible, to slow down the pace of negotiations 
Vou. XXVIII. No. 4. 649 21* 
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for a few years and hope for another favourable swing of the 
pendulum. But the situation will not brook delay. Alreag 

it threatens to get out ofhand. The solution of the problem 
or at least an interim settlement pending complete solution, 
has become urgent and unevadable. Decisions and actions are 
forced upon us as necessities by the South India scheme, 
which has been referred to the impending Lambeth Confer. 
ence for counsel and suggestion. It can hardly be shelved 
and, if not somehow postponed by some ad hoc reference, it 
will dominate all other questions and prove the most obsti- 
nate and disquieting of all that the bishops will have to 
consider. In no event can Lambeth finally settle anything, 
Lambeth is a consultative body; it has no canonical jurisdic. 
tion or power. But its decisions are the most authorita. 
tively impressive of any decisions in the Pan-Anglican world, 
They will lead inevitably to action and almost certainly to 
legislation. Thus the seal of what will be tantamount to 
canonicity will, soon or late, be affixed to the most important 
of its findings. 

It would be useless, even if there were space, to expound 
here the statesmanlike proposals of the South India scheme, 
It is not the only problem emerging from the mission fields 
of the world, but it is the most insistent and the one now 
in the fierce light of publicity. Everyone who is likely to 
read this article will have mastered its main features, and 
many will have studied numerous volumes which have 
recently been poured forth by various publishing houses. 
They will be seen to concern not only the particular Free 
Church denominations which it is intended to link up with 
the four southern dioceses, but hardly less intimately the 
Free Churches here at home. What is now done or not done 
with the South India proposals will become mutatis mutandis 
a pattern and precedent for “‘home” reunion and the future 
basis for discussion of any scheme for a comprehensive 
national ecclesiastical policy. Such a policy might well be 
given scope to cover all the British Commonwealth without 
in any sense imperialising the Church. And meanwhile, as 
ever, there is one watching silently on the banks of the Tiber 
with just a trace of a cryptic, possibly cynical, smile playing 
about her lips. 

On these, among other grounds, the 1980 Conference will 
have the gravest consequences for the whole of Christendom. 
If it should turn out to be the true answer to the many 
earnest prayers of dreaming idealists, it will initiate an 


epoch of unification for the churches which in results of 
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reversal and in scale of significance will be comparable only 
with the disastrous break-up of the national religious life on 
that “ fatal day ’’ of St. Bartholomew’s, in 1662, or, in its 
et farther reaches, with the shattering, for good as well as 
for evil, of the Catholic unity of Europe at the Reformation. 

There have recently been many signs to encourage the 
optimism of the sanguine and to moderate the pessimism of 
the cynical. Separated churches, embodying ancient and 
bitter feuds, have seemed to the outsider to come together 
suddenly with effortless ease like drops of water which, 
through mere contiguity and mutual attraction, have 
coalesced. They have, in fact, come together after years of 
tactful and patient endeavour. The most notable of home 
reunions has been the reunion of the two great Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland. Presbyterians are distinguished not 
only by the fine training and scholarship of their ministers 
but by a significant element of high-churchmanship that 
greatly facilitates negotiations for unity. Methodist reunion 
has in principle been achieved and awaits only the tedious 
formalities of legislation. But again this process was helped 
by the fact that Wesleyans have never felt utterly sundered 
from their old mother the Church of England, and have 
therefore retained a strong sense of ecclesiastical responsi- 
bility. The greatest triumph, should it be achieved, would 
be the union now being tentatively discussed between so 
individualistic and anti-liturgical a body as the Congrega- 
tionalists and the well-organised but numerically feeble 
Presbyterians of England. All over the world, and not alone 
in the mission fields, notable reunions have taken place, as 
in Canada, and are still taking place through agreed and 
elastic working arrangements. These concrete results more 
than outweigh any disappointments or misgivings that may 
be felt in connection with the abortive Malines “‘ conversa- 
tions” and the too vaguely amiable “ received ” opinions 
of the Lausanne Conference of 1927, with its predilection 
for equivocal phrasing to cover strong differences of convic- 
tion. But beyond and above all recent signs and portents 
we have the unforgettable ‘‘ Appeal to all Christian People ”’ 
of the 1920 Lambeth Conference. That, I still believe to be 
the most important and authentically-Christian utterance of 
this century. It is unthinkable that the 1930 Conference 
will go back on that impressive and moving appeal. No 
one at all sensitive to the currents of spiritual life can fail 
to discern both the sincerity and the grandeur of the vision 
there disclosed. The words should now be recalled. 
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“The vision which rises before us is that of a Church 
genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and gathering 
into its fellowship all ‘ who profess and call themselves 
Christians,’ within whose visible unity all the treasures 
of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past 
to the present, shall be possessed in common and made 
serviceable to the whole body of Christ. Within this 
unity, Christian Communions now separated from one 
another would retain much that has long been distinc. 
tive in their method of worship and service. It js 
through a rich diversity of life and devotion that the 
unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 


This was clearly regarded not as a form of fine words 
kindlily meant but as responsibly constituting, to quote the 
appeal, 


““an adventure of goodwill and still more of faith, for 
nothing less is required than a new discovery of the 
creative resources of God. To this adventure we are 
convinced that God is now calling all the members of 
His Church.” 


This vision was a consecration and a summons to a gallant 
enterprise whose daring and heroic character was fully 
realised by those who described it. In the Encyclical Letter 
signed on behalf of the Conference by the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury (the late Lord Davidson) the novel nature of 
the Appeal as a “new approach to reunion ” and “ a new 
point of view ”’ is intensively stressed. We are urged 


** to look up to the reality as it isin God. The unity we 
seek exists. It is in God, Who is the perfection of unity, 
the one Father, the one Lord, the one Spirit, who gives 
life to the Body. Again, the one Body exists. It needs 
not to be made, nor to be remade, but to become 
organic and visible. Once more the fellowship of the 
members of the one Body exists. It is the work of God, 
not of man. We have only to discover it, and to set 
free its activities.” 


Who can doubt the truth of the statement that as the 
work of the Committee of that Conference proceeded “ the 
members of it felt that they were drawn by a Power greater 
than themselves to a general agreement.”’ The sceptical and 
the despairing may have some confidence that, in 1930 also, 
with God all things are possible. This Conference will be far 
more numerous than any of its predecessors. Three hundred 
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and seventy bishops have been invited by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to attend. They will meet in a charged atmo- 
sphere. How shall men, most learned, generous-hearted; 

hristian, believing in supernatural grace and in the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, assembled together in the name of Christ 
as Fathers in the Faith, in a gathering freighted with issues 
heavy with meaning not for Anglicanism only but for the 
whole Christian Church—how can these fail to be over- 
whelmed with desire to be not disobedient to the vision of 
ten years ago ? Will it seem a strange thing if they be at 
last not only truly inspired but overborne and over-ruled to 
achieve things that are at this moment still hidden from their 
eyes? Stranger things have happened in the history of the 

Church when hearts have melted as wax and the clay of 
human proposals has been seized and moulded to the dis- 
posals of the Divine Potter seen at his wheel by the prophet 
of the Old Testamant and by the apostle of the New. 

This is not to deny but rather to assert that the difficul- 
ties are of a magnitude so stupendous as to make them seem 
impossibilities needing a miracle of grace. Yet there is 
never a practical problem so difficult that it cannot be solved. 
Where there is a will there is a way. Most certainly where 
there is a will there is a way when the will is not a self-will 
but a will submissive to the will of God and the way is not 
our way but the way of Him who is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. And ‘‘ Our Lord was pleased to call Himself the 
Truth not the Tradition.” 

For this very reason the South India Scheme is unlikely 
to be approved in its present form. If it were, we know that 
almost certainly we should have another “ Non-juror ” 
revolt headed by Bishop Gore and other, by no means 
extreme, Anglo-Catholic leaders of outstanding scholarship 
and distinction. Nor would they be left without a formid- 
able following. Their warning which, perhaps, might now 
a be modified in view of some changes, stands on 
record. 


“There can, we fear, be no question that certain 
features remain which Catholic-minded persons must 
view with grave anxiety, and some which may be found 
so inconsistent with their principles that they could not 
remain in communion with any Church that formally 
sanctioned them.” 


The solemn remonstrance of over eleven hundred Anglo- 
Catholic priests outside the London diocese is not the only 
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sign that they have come to the limits of endurang. 
Many welcome the suggestion of their evangelical opponent 
Principal Chavasse that they should secede on agreed 
terms. Among them are deliberate advocates of disruption 
as the first step to union with the Eastern Church and, 
later on, with Rome. 

It would, however, be a mistake to exaggerate this peri] 
and to think that objections against the scheme are raised 
only by Anglo-Catholics. There is at least equal peril on the 
other side, though we hear less of it. Many Presbyterians, 
Wesleyans, and Congregationalists view the scheme with 
gravest misgivings. They believe that, if not now, yet in the 
long run, the acceptance of the historic Episcopate though, 
in the words of the scheme, “ without intending thereby to 
imply, or to express a judgment on, any theory concerning 
episcopacy,” will involve the acceptance of a theory of 
apostolic succession and an acquiescence in the theory of the 
“invalidity ’” of their present orders and ministerial acts, 
Less extreme Free Church critics who are satisfied that the 
proposals, by not requiring re-ordination, guard them against 
any such self-stultification, fear that the scheme will be the 
beginning of the end of their denominational integrity and 
prestige. These cling to separateness as a_ bargaining 
weapon against other equally assertive communions, and 
therefore dread absorption in any unified, however evangeli- 
cal, Catholicism. They are reluctant, that is, to surrender 
what is often too proudly called ‘‘ our distinctive witness 
and contribution.”” Anglo-Catholics must not assume that 
the scheme propounded is an easy one for Free Churchmen to 
accept. If there be no real and manifest sacrifice, not of 
principle, but of method and practice, on the Catholic side, 
Free Churchmen will know that they are being asked to give 
away too much and to receive too little. The ecclesiastical 
pedantry of precisians, on either side, must not be allowed 
to have the last word that wrecks the scheme. In all ecclesi- 
astical healings and reconciliations of old disputes, it is the 
merest common sense to take it for granted that beginnings 
must be made by accepting some temporary “ irregularities.” 
For until the common life is being actually lived together in an 
atmosphere of joint work and united worship, the further 
organic integrations of the One Fellowship have no oppor- 
tunities to grow and flourish with such vitality that the 
further questions are less answered than lived down to eternal 
silence, or so easily answered out of the experience of the 
new corporate life that they cease to be difficulties at all. 
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There were such irregularities in the early Church, and the 
Epistle to the Galatians cannot be ejected from the canon 
of the New Testament or explained away. There were 
iregularities in the Anglican Church during and after the 
Protestant Reformation. There have been recent and strik- 
ing irregularities. Such irregularities are clearly contem- 
plated by the Lambeth Conference of 1920. Irregularities 
did not seem fatal to reunion when “ the great wind was 
blowing over the whole earth.” 

Should the warning of the “‘ Non-jurors ” prevail so far 
as to intimidate the Conference into recommending drastic 
alterations to the scheme in the interests of a stricter 
Catholicism that has eyes only for Rome and the East and 
not also for the great Protestant Evangelical world, then it is 
quite probable that the existing South India United Church, 
with the local Wesleyan Methodists and the four southern 
Anglican dioceses, may break away and become a separate 
South India United Episcopal Church. This peril of a 
break-away movement is at least as formidable and as real 
as the peril of a ‘‘ Non-juror ’’ revolt. For if the South India 
dioceses, should secede from Canterbury the consequences 
may be very far-reaching. Disaffection stirred now in 
Christian India might seriously affect the remaining Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon. Nor, once begun, would 
the landslide stop there. It would induce revolts in our 
colonies and dependencies, and in other countries like Persia 
and Japan, and the United States, which are not even now 
too fervently enamoured of a British Church involving a 
British ecclesiastical allegiance side by side with an intensified 
American political allegiance. A break-away movement 
in bad blood might spread in ways not foreseeable, and 
have enfeebling effects on the “‘ union of hearts” of the 
British Commonwealth reducing Anglicanism into one of the 
minor sects of Christendom. From this point of view the 
argument which some Anglo-Catholics have urged in the 
form of a question—‘* Why promote sure disunity and schism 
at home in order to effect union among little more than 
half a million Christians in South India ? ” is not very con- 
clusive. Of two evils, “‘ Non-juror ” schism at home might 
prove the lesser. No doubt desperate efforts to compromise 
or shelve the issues will be made. The grave political dis- 
orders of India offer more than a convenient excuse. The 
Church of England has hitherto been peculiarly distinguished 
for its genius for avoiding disruption. It cannot, however, 
be a “‘ bridge Church ” for ever, and though it had all the 
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arms and hands of Briareus it cannot embrace in one com. 
prehensive grasp all the ecclesiastical interests of Christendom, 
The hammer is rising to strike the hour when it must give 
straight answers on straight issues of unpostponable urgency, 

The main difficulties of reunion, and the difficulties which 
attach derivatively to the South India scheme, belong to the 
** Quadrilateral ’’ basis, though in a curiously unbalanced 
way. So far, discussion has been one-sidedly concentrated 
on the historic episcopate and the validity of orders. The 
disputants on both sides seem more concerned with “ order” 
than with Faith and Morals. In the Appeal of 1920—and 
Lausanne and South India have closely followed it—the 
Quadrilateral basis is : 


(a) ““ The Holy Scriptures as the record of God's 
revelation of Himself to man and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of faith.” 


This is catholic in so far as it allows fullest reference to 
tradition and is to be sharply distinguished from the 
Protestantism which puts forward the Holy Scriptures as 
the sole rule of faith. 


(b) ‘The Creed commonly called Nicene, as the 
sufficient statement of the Christian faith, and either it 
or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confession of 
belief.” 


Here the word “‘ sufficient ’’ governs the acceptance and use 
of the Creeds. An authoritative public declaration or rubric 
to this clear effect would remove the scruples of many tender 
consciences, especially if the declaration were accompanied 
by the Lausanne Conference clause: 


‘* We desire to leave on record our solemn and unani- 
mous testimony that no external and written standards 
can suffice without an inward and personal experience of 
union with God in Christ.”’ 


One is reminded in this connection of the story of St. Benedict, 
who found a hermit who, to make certain his stedfastness and 
stability in the religious life, had fastened himself by a chain 
riveted to the wall of his cell. St. Benedict said to him, 
‘If you be a servant of God do not bind yourself by any 
chain of iron, but by the bonds of Christ’s love.” 


(c) ‘* The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism 
and the Holy Communion, as expressing for all the 
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corporate life of the whole fellowship in and with 
Christ.” 


This does not reject the additional lesser Catholic sacraments 
or forbid the use of Catholic ‘* sacramentals.”’ 


(d) ‘“‘ A ministry acknowledged by every part of the 
Church as possessing not only the inward call of the 
Spirit, but also the commission of Christ and the 
authority of the whole body.” 


It is round this question of ministry that the storm chiefly 
rages. The Appeal itself is on this matter most persuasively 
moderate and generous. 


‘“*May we not reasonably claim that the Episcopate 
is the one means of providing such a ministry ? It is 
not that we for a moment call in question the spiritual 
reality of the ministries of those Communions which do 
not possess the Episcopate. On the contrary we thank- 
fully acknowledge that these ministries have been mani- 
festly blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective 
means of grace.” 


One might think that ministries manifestly blessed and 
owned by the Holy Spirit should satisfy any Church. But 
apparently such ministries may nevertheless lack “‘ validity ”’ 
—for validity has been defined by Dr F. J. Hall thus : 


‘* It means that the sacrament or ministry concerned 
has been performed or conferred in conformity with the 
primitive arrangements of Christ and His Spirit for the 
Church.”’ 


Bishop Gore, in the most valuable Appendix to the Report of 
Archbishops’ Committee to consider the findings of the 
Lausanne Conference, suggests that those acts are valid 
which carry with them the security of official guarantee. 
Bishop Palmer, after discussing the view that “‘ the validity 
of a sacrament means reliability guaranteed by the Church,” 
points out that here ‘‘ invalidity means simply the absence 
of this guarantee—it is not the same as either inefficacy or 
non-existence ”? and proceeds to discuss another attitude of 
mind, namely, that 


‘“‘one can be perfectly sure of God; He is not a 
pedant nor a legalist ; He has purposely given through 
His Son simple instructions and through the Apostles 
simple examples about the Sacraments which can be 
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followed without any elaborate precautions. So lon 
as those instructions and those examples are followed 
God’s goodness and generosity will certainly give grace: 
to worshippers coming with right dispositions,” 


and he adds that— 


*“* the introduction of the concept of validity involves 
either an attempt to explain obscurum per obscurius or 
an argument in a circle.” 


Canon Quick also writes in this Appendix and states that: 


“It is a fact that Anglican Sacraments are neither 
authorised nor recognised at all by the main body of 
Western Catholics.” 


Perhaps, after all, Anglicans themselves had better rely on 
their own ministries not because they are officially guaranteed 
(as they scarcely can be said to be) but because like Free 
Church ministries they “‘ have been manifestly blessed and 
owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace.” 
Efforts are now being made by some Anglo-Catholics to 
dilute the significance of the words used by the bishops in 
1920. But it is not believable that the 1930 Conference will 
in the slightest degree recant their face-value or reduce them 
to something vague and useless. Their meaning and purpose 
are immensely strengthened by the important words : 


** We who send forth this appeal would say that if 
the authorities of other Communions should so desire, 
we are persuaded that, terms of union having been 
otherwise satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of 
our Communion would willingly accept from these 
authorities a form of commission or recognition which 
would commend our ministry to their congregations as 
having its place in the one family life.” 


It cannot be argued now, without much ingenuity and some 
disingenuousness, that real reciprocity of orders was not 
contemplated, for the same word “ commission ”’ is used 
throughout. 


** We can only say that we offer it in all sincerity as 
a token of our longing that all ministries of grace, theirs 
and ours, shall be available for the service of our Lord in 
a united Church. It is our hope that the same motive 
would lead ministers who have not received it to accept 
a commission through episcopal ordination, as obtaining 
for them a ministry throughout the whole fellowship.” 
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What the 1930 Conference will do with these very radical and 
reasonable proposals remains to be seen. It cannot but 
damage its intellectual and moral prestige throughout the 
world and commit an incredible act of self-stultification if it 
should now fail, after ten years, to honour and even further 
emphasise the generosity of these declarations. Since 1920 
historical research into the ministry of the Early Church has 
not stood still. We have been given the very weighty 
arguments of Dr Headlam, presented with great persuasive- 
ness and moderation. One may perhaps now apply to 
Episcopacy a remark of the late Dr Forsyth about Con- 
gregationalism, that it is based on two fallacies, first that 
the New Testament has a single and definite ecclesiastical 
polity, and secondly that Congregationalism is that polity. 
To say that what is now claimed for the historic episcopate 
“comes from Christ ’’ is to use an ambiguous phrase. Does 
this mean that our Lord explicitly taught this, or only that 
the mind of Christ, operative in his Church, from which the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit has never been withheld, gave 
rise in due time to Episcopacy as the order most consistent 
with the “findings” of the experience of that Church ? 
For whatever may be said to be “in germ” or, to use 
Father Tyrrell’s term, “‘ in portmanteau ”’ at the beginning, 
itis clear that the threefold ministry appears at last as the 
fittest to survive. There is no reason whatever why Free 
Churchmen should show any hesitation in admitting frankly 
what is historically obvious, that mon-episcopacy became, 
in fact, the backbone of the Church’s skeletal system. To 
claim any further authority for it seems to be as hazardous 
as it is unnecessary. 

But however historical scholarship may settle this claim 
to a divinely appointed ministry, the Chureh of England 
cannot afford to ignore its own considered and deliberate 
actions in the sixteenth and subsequent centuries. Arch- 
deacon Hunkin in his Episcopal Ordination (Heffer, Cam- 
bridge) has proved up to the hilt that ministers ordained on 
the Continent with only Presbyterian ordination were 
knowingly accepted as priests in the Church of England with- 
out re-ordination, and that the episcopate itself was recruited 
from such. Moreover, since the last Lambeth Conference 
we have the fact of the participation (characterised by Dr 
F, J. Hall as ‘‘ unhappy and unauthorised”) of English 
bishops in an episcopal consecration in a Swedish Church 
which has bishops and presbyters but no deacons, and there- 
fore no three-fold ministry. These things have happened. 
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They cannot be said to have left any very disfiguring mark 
on the face of the Church of England or to have, in any per- 
ceptible way, damaged its episcopal authority. In some 
quarters it actually enhances that authority by making it 
appear in a persuasive and attractive form as a system cap. 
able of generous interpretation applicable to the conditions 
and necessities of our existing ecclesiastical confusions, 

In the South India Scheme, bishops are included with 
presbyters and deacons on the explicit understanding that 


‘no particular interpretation of the fact of the historic 
episcopate is thereby implied or shall be demanded from 
any minister or member of the united Church.” 


But the functions of the bishops are to be named and defined 
and this will so far necessarily suggest some theory. The 
Oxford Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Dr N. P, 
Williams, has severely criticised all this in his brilliant little 
book, Lausanne, Lambeth and South India (Longmans, Green 
& Co.). Some of his objections will have to be met in the 
final scheme, if only to prevent some glaring anomalies on 
which he pitilessly fastens, such as the possibility that a 
Congregational minister in South India, who may never have 
been baptised and who would therefore from the technical 
Catholic point of view not even be a Christian, may be 
nominated to become a bishop of the new Church. But more 
important than any temporary and removable objections 
is the fact that 


““the uniting Churches agree that it is their intention 
and expectation that eventually every minister in the 
united Church will be an episcopally ordained minister.” 


In view of this intention and of the condoned “‘ irregularities” 
of the Church of England itself, is it wise to press technical 
legalistic objections ? And is it not possible that on both 
sides some details might be reconsidered, even if it meant re- 
ordination by way of a more thorough reciprocal ‘‘ commis- 
sion,” and with a yet fuller and more explicit declaration 
intended to safeguard the full essential ‘‘ validity” of 
ministerial acts of Free Church ministers prior to that re- 
ordination or ordination to the “this Church’”’ of the 
Anglican ordinal? The mission field is the last place in which 
to press technical questions of validity. The shrewd remark 
of Richard Baxter, who was episcopally ordained and never 
a Presbyterian, should be heeded : 
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“It’s better that men should be disorderly saved 
than orderly damned; and that the Church be dis- 
orderly preserved than orderly destroyed.”’ 


This was no plea for the permanent consolidation of irregu- 
larities but rather for the removal of them by a common- 
sense handling of interim necessities. 

When all is said and done, Anglicans who present a non 
possumus attitude in the interests of reunion with Rome must 
not be allowed to forget that the papal pronouncement of 
Apostolice Cure has recently declared their own orders to be 
“absolutely null and utterly void.”” This means that in the 
eyes of Rome Free Church orders are no worse, if also no 
better, than Anglican orders, and that nothing now done in 
South India can make Anglican orders more empty and vain 
than they have thus been defined to be. This absolute 
nullity of Anglican orders did not make impossible the very 
friendly Malines “‘ conversations.’’ Nor is there any reason 
to believe that further ‘‘ conversations ”’ would be rendered 
impossible by the acceptance of the South India Scheme with 
such further modification and adjustments as may be agreed 
upon by its own “ high-contracting parties.” The ideal of 
the one Great Church Catholic all the world over will remain 
no less hopeful and no more hopeless than at present. 

Meanwhile we can all be magnanimous enough to recog- 
nise that Rome, in a uniquely tenacious temper, is a steward 
of the mysteries, and not only of the mysteries but of the 
moral witness of the Christian Church. One of the readiest 
errors of the shallower type of Protestant is to think that the 
attraction of Rome is to be found in its sentimental devotions 
and alluring ceremonial and in its guarantee of sameness and 
familiarity of usage and language in all the countries of the 
world. Scarcely less erroneous is the idea that it is to be 
found in its provision of a definite and infallibly authoritative 
doctrine to meet the doubts and uncertainties of an age in 
which even science itself is at sixes and sevens over its own 
ultimates. It is true that persons not knowing their own 
minds, tormented by restless hesitations and conflicts, tired 
and confused, in endless mazes lost, become desperate and 
resolve to settle all their problems by one general suicidal 
act of submission to infallible authority and to the direction 
of a universal closely-knitted and impressively self-consistent 
system of group-thinking. But this is not the chief reason 
why Rome is now almost embarrassed by the number of its 
converts, especially from Anglo-Catholicism. The supreme 
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attraction of Rome is to be found not in its devotions o 
ceremonialism or the absolutism of its intellectual formula. 
tions. It is to be found in its ethical rigorism, in that ve 
sphere which Puritan Protestantism thought to be its own, 
Rome, whatever its past or present laxities of practice, is seen 
to be the one uncompromising corporate witness to that 
moral code of Christianity which preserves Western Civilisa- 
tion from final collapse. It represents the last loyalty of 
the human race to its own highest moral standards, [It 
is the iron bulwark of Christianity against the overwhelm. 
ing invasion of the corrupting neo-paganism of our times, 
Anglican and Free Church leaders may also be found who 
are rock-firm for the Christian ethic, but they can commit 
no one except themselves. There is no authoritative moral 
theology which can tell us what is the final judgment of 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen on questions such as marriage, 
divorce, birth-control, companionate experiments, abortion, 
euthanasia, suicide. Only Rome speaks with one voice on 
such themes, and these are the issues of life and death, of the 
survival or decline of the West. On these themes no one, 
least of all our belauded “ frank’ and “ honest,” over- 
sexed and promiscuously-minded, modern youth can keep 
an open mind for a single hour without risk of ruin. 

This is the supreme attraction of Rome—its moral 
challenge to a high temperance, chastity and self-control. 
For this the descendants of the Ironsides and the Anglican 
inheritors of British Catholicism should be outspokenly 
thankful. This is not to say that the judgment of Rome 
even on these themes is to be deemed always and infallibly 
right, but it is to say that public and private morals cannot 
be left to be settled by the newspapers or abandoned to the 
wanton impulses of the mob-mind or of individual caprice. 
The Church should be the guardian of the moral standards 
of the faithful ; and this it cannot be until it is reunited into a 
single corporate visible Holy Catholic Church throughout all 
the world—one Flock, one Shepherd. 

How petty and how trivial seem our controversies about 
Order in the context of this practical moral demand for a 
universal organ of the general will and enlightened conscience 
of mankind! Sometimes it seems as though we were still 
fumbling at the wrong end of the reunion problem. Order 
may prove to be not so much the beginning as the crowning 
result of actual spiritual fellowship and of collective witness 
and action. The work of righteousness shall be—Order, and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and confidence for ever. 
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For this reason we may risk the adventure of hope and 
belief that if Christians are brought together even “‘ irregu- 
larly ” into one communion there will then be present among 
them a vis medicatrix ecclesia and an availability of super- 
natural grace and guidance that will speedily over-rule their 
irregularities and make their fluid “ solution” crystallise 
out into Catholic forms and patterns. Liberal Anglo- 
Catholics and Liberal Evangelicals have now their oppor- 
tunity to prove themselves the central constructive influence 
in the counsels of the Church of England. Free Churchmen 
look to them with eager and anxious expectancy. The best 
of these want no sentimental surrender of anything essential 
to true and ultimate Catholicity. No broad-minded man 
among them looks for a Pan-Protestant, still less for a Pan- 
Nonconformist, Church. They share the bishops’ vision and 
are faithful to what they sincerely believe to be the ecumeni- 
cal outlook. 

Many are the doubters, the hopeless, the disillusioned, who 
tell us that the vision of 1920 was an ecclesiastical mirage, 
and that in 1930 it will conclusively be proved to have been the 
illusion of great minds not completely recovered from the 
shell-shock of the Great War. But a mirage is, I believe, a 
reflection of some distant reality, however distorted and 
upside down. Somewhere in the just proportions of reality 
and within the realm of being, it verily exists. ‘“* It is in God 
who is the perfection of unity.”’ If by an optical illusion it 
is only its apparition that is thrown before us on the sands 
of this earthly pilgrimage, be it so. Those of us who have 
spent a life in gazing upon it and in trying to set forth a 
description of its beauty and austerity may still console 
ourselves. A day must come, though hundreds of explorers 
have left their bones to bleach in the ecclesiastical wilderness, 
when the caravans will enter upon that reality. Let it be 
enough for us to know that, though we may not be with them 
then, those discoverers will be blessed in their finding and 
that, somehow in the world of Spirit, they and we shall rejoice 


together. 
J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


Tue OLp MEETING CHURCH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








THE GREAT MAN. 
F. S. MARVIN. 


Ir was a meeting of the Historical Union at the University 
of Egypt. The Professor of Modern and Contemporary 
History was in the chair, and other professors—some from 
England—took part in the discussion. ‘* Is the ‘ Great Man’ 
the decisive factor in History ? ” was the subject for debate, 
Those answering in the affirmative had studied their Carlyle, 
and were prepared with apt quotations. Those denying the 
proposition were less well posted in literature, and relied 
rather on a sceptical and depreciating temperament. One 
or two had read Louis Bourdeau’s L’ Histoire et les Historiens, 
the brilliant and too little known attack on conventional 
methods in history-writing, published. before the recent 
school of Lamprecht and the social historians had assumed 
their present importance. Hence the debate was on simple 
and not very analytical lines. Youth, in Egypt more even 
than in the West, is liable to gusts of enthusiasm at times, 
and this was a subject where a balanced and more critical 
attitude would better fit the case. Youth, at this gathering 
in the new university buildings at Gizeh, was intellectually 
younger for its years than one might expect to find it in 
some of our older universities. Hence the supporters of the 
motion did not spare their appeals to the reverence, the 
gratitude, the loyalty, even the religion of their audience. 
The “‘ Great Man ” was the “‘ creator of life,’’ the ‘* fountain 
of splendour,” the “ father of his country.” Those in the 
debate who aimed at establishing a more objective and less 
impassioned view had to struggle against an ingrained and 
traditional habit of rhetoric. The verbal memorising of 
many texts encourages this, and the build of the language 
and the proneness to talking rather than to reading, all tend 
to the same end. 
It was noticeable how, in the debate, Englishmen being 
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resent and the English language being used, examples were 

jrawn almost entirely from English history. Wolsey, Nelson, 
Shakespeare were cited as shining examples of the life-giving 
ower of the ‘‘ Great Man.” Abraham was cited for the 
Jews; Edison for the Americans. Though not invoked on 
this occasion, Zaghlul would fill the place in many ardent 
minds. In looking back, after all was said and the division 
taken, there seems to have been little more advanced on the 
side of the ‘‘ Ayes ” than the ancient precept of “‘ Ecclesias- 
tius”: ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men and our fathers 
that begat us.”’ 

The opposition made a more direct appeal to reason, 
though even they were not exempt from rhetorical device 
and logical pitfall. ‘‘ Shall we,” said they, appealing to the 
geographers who threw their weight against the majority, 


“ confine our attention to the ‘ summits’ in history and 
neglect the plains and the valleys from which they 
spring? Your great men are the mountains, but the 
mass of the earth is fairly level and supports the 
eminences from below.” 


Aningenious and not altogether inappropriate analogy which 
might be carried further. The really “‘ Great Man” first 
catches the light of new ideas, and from him descend the 
streams which fertilise the lands beneath. When other 
orators carried their argument into fields of history itself, it 
was seen how dangerous is the historical parallel, how 
impossible to find two cases exactly similar—except in one 
pont—to make the “‘ experimentum crucis.” 


“Take Cromwell and Mazarin [said an opposition 
speaker], both extremely able men with similar aims (?). 
In the one case a final failure, because ‘ the people ’ did 
not support the great man ; in the other a final success, 
because the action of the great man was in keeping with 
‘the people’s’ will. Is it not clear that it is ‘the 
people ’ and not the great man who is the decisive factor 
in history ? ” 


Clearly the argument must go a little deeper than this. 

In one way the question is excellent for such a popular 
debate, for it arouses the keenest interest and provokes so 
much to be said on both sides. From another point of view 
it is impossible, for neither side can be wholly right, and the 
issues are so incalculable and complex. To put the questions 
involved in a rather more logical order than could appear in 
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a Students’ Union debate, the first evidently is to understand 
what is meant by a “ great man,” and we are met at once} 
a striking contrast between the admitted facts of real great. 
ness and the character of the men to whom the popular yoicg 
has attached the epithet of “ great.” Lord Bryce, in one of 
his later papers, examined the second class of men, an 
found that in nearly every case the reason of the appellation 
appeared to be success in war; the “ great ’’ man, whateve 
else he might be or might have done, was so called as a cop. 
queror in war, and this is clearly natural in less settled state 
of society, where the conqueror in war becomes at once the 
most prominent person. For all these cases further inquiry 
is possible as to how far this ground for nominal “ greatness" 
is based on intrinsic strength or the adventitious help of 
national enthusiasm, the work of others or the halo of legend, 
But however the decision may go in the particular case, ther 
can be no doubt of the fact of “‘ greatness ”’ in the sense of 
almost immeasurable intellectual superiority between one 
man and another. Between Newton and a savage, or even 
an average member of a modern democracy, there is a gulf 
of intellectual power and scope so wide that one might 
rather think of a separate species than question the reality 
of “‘ greatness.”” And similar differences would appear in any 
field of comparison. So much would be agreed on by almost 
every impartial mind. But this agreement by no means 
exhausts the question. We may see in a clearer and juster 
aspect the real facts of human difference and greatness, and 
yet not appreciate from what they spring or what is the com- 
parative effect of the individual and the mass on the social 
process which constitutes “ history.” 

In our debate at the Historical Union, and much mor 
elaborately, in M. Bourdeau’s book, it is pointed out that, 
though a Newton towers far above his fellows and becomes 
the hero en titre of some decisive step in human progress, yet 
always at the same time he is surrounded by a group of other 
thinkers who share, approach, sometimes even anticipate his 
achievement. His conclusion is “‘ in the air ” when he seizes 
it ; it is obviously a social more than an individual produt, 
and often a lucky chance rather than personal merit seems 
to put it in the grasp of the man with whose name it is finally 
associated. The truth, therefore, must embrace both sides 
in the debate. The Great Man is a fact, and his greatness, 80 
far from being exaggerated by the legends of the past, 
really more extensive and profound than popular opinio 
has yet allowed. For hero-worship in the past has tended to 
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concentrate on one of two types, the conquering warrior and 
the self-mortifying saint ; to be adequate, either to the facts 
or to the needs of human education, it must be extended to 
all types of human greatness, the penetration of the scientist, 
the imagination of the artist, the benevolence of the good 
man, the perseverance of the toiler. But, on the other hand, 
those are right who see in all these forms of superiority only 
a higher degree of qualities which are possessed to some 
extent by all. The Great Man is a conspicuous example, a 
fine flower blossoming on a stem from which innumerable 
others spring, and which derives its strength from common 
human qualities, themselves specialisations of the essential 
features of all conscious life. 

In the political sphere in which most of the hitherto 
acclaimed ‘* Great Men ”’ have won their fame, it seems easier 
to determine the nature or decisiveness of their action. In 
not a few instances the influence of the Great Man has been 
largely, if not mainly, harmful. The military hero who 
through certain attractive qualities or the accident of his 
circumstances has secured the services of hosts of followers 
has more often than not used his position to inflict useless 
and terrible losses on his own and other nations. Can any 
one deny this of Napoleon or Louis XIV. or the multitude 
of aggressive fighters in ancient or modern times? The 
stricken field is always an event, sometimes a great event, 
but, if we are considering the ultimately decisive factors in 
history, those events or processes which build up the per- 
manent fabric of society, we must allow that many of the 
most renowned exploits of the fighting hero have to be lived 
down or effaced before the normal movement proceeds again. 
The cases and the heroes must be distinguished, nor can we, 
of course, in any case rule out large and indirect results from 
the wildest and wickedest ambition. But in the sense of 
“decisiveness,” i.e. of acts that leave permanent results in 
the form of institutions or movements that continue in the 
direction intended by their initiator, there is clearly the 
widest difference between the campaigns of Alva or of 
Louis XIV. and those of the Williams and the Dutch who 
resisted them. Here the “ decisiveness” rests with those 
who are fighting defensive battles on behalf of the formation 
ofnew nations, and the preservation of freedom and indepen- 
dence in those already formed. The “ decisive ” factor must 
be found in the determination of those attacked to resist 


suppression, for in military ‘‘ greatness ’’ the superiority lay 
with the commanders on the Spanish and French side in the 
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successive wars. William the Silent was a great man, diy. 
tinguished by eminent qualities of many kinds, but his gregt. 
ness could not have achieved success had it not been bag 
in action, on the will and co-operation of the multitude fy 
whom he was acting. Three alternatives present themselyg 
for speculation in this case of Holland and the Williams, Haj 
there been no William the Silent, would Holland in the eg 
have secured its independence from Spain or the Empire} 
Surely the example of many other successful small natiop. 
alities compels us to the affirmative answer. Had Willian 
ITI. not secured the throne of England and made good his 
resistance to France, would the Netherlands have gy. 
cumbed ? Again we are impelled to answer, “* No,”’ for both 
Belgium and Holland would have offered a prolonged and 
probably effective defence, supported by other nations 
jealous of the aggrandisement of France. But, in the thir 
case, had William the Silent escaped the knife of the assassin, 
is it not probable that he would have won a still greater 
success in the emancipation and unification of the Nether 
lands? Here the answer must go to the side of the Great 
Man. With his life still in its prime (he was fifty-one when 
he died), and with his previous successes to enhance his 
prestige, we can easily imagine that he would have secure 
the freedom of all seventeen provinces in one State, and con- 
ferred an inestimable boon on the whole of Europe. Judged 
by this case, and with all the caution necessary in speculative 
history, it would seem that the réle of the “‘ Great Man” in 
the political or practical sphere is to secure the execution, 
more quickly and more completely, of a change necessitated 
by general conditions and consonant with the general will of 
those by whom he is inspired and for whom he acts. 
Numerous contrary cases could be cited where a necessary 
movement takes place confusedly and with long delay owing 
to the absence of a strong man to take the lead at the critical 
moment. The French Revolution is perhaps the best, cer 
tainly the best-known, instance. Here was a society, full 
conscious of its faults and ailments, eager for a leader with 
the will and the power to put them right. This leader must 
be, by the tradition and practically unanimous wish of the 
country, either the King or a minister supported by the King, 
There was no question, as M. Aulard exhaustively demor 
strated, of the monarchical loyalty either of the cahiers sett 
in by the local assemblies before the States-General met a 
of the members of the States-General itself at its opening. 
When the King visited the Assembly on July 15—this was 
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after the Oath in the Tennis Court and the forcible reunion 
of the Orders—he was received with such a wild outburst of 
enthusiasm that several of the deputies fell on the ground in 
a paroxysm of emotion, and one died outright. If ever there 
was an occasion when the needs of the time and the general 
will of the people might have called forth and inspired the 
Great Man, it was then. A man of even moderate ability 
and moderate courage might have thus inspired and elevated. 
We know how the sequel falsified these hopes. It should at 
the same time dispose of the belief that the occasion always 
produces the man. Failing the man, the reforms and the 
normal progressive organisation of French society were 
efected with vast conflict, toil and loss in the following 
century. Napoleon, the man of exceptional power in action 
who was thrown up during the turmoil, by no means fitted 
the situation, and destroyed and obstructed at least as much 
as he promoted of the needed good. 

The moral is clear, it may be thought even painfully 
obvious. There is a forward movement going on steadily— 
if we take a sufficiently wide and comprehensive view—in 
the social life of mankind. This takes innumerable forms, 
touching on one side the zesthetic, on another the cognitive, 
on another the practical and moral aspects of an activity. 
All are rooted in the development of the human mind, which 
isa social thing, in which every man shares and to which 
every man contributes. The individual, therefore, whether 
he be a “‘ great ”’ or a little man, must approximate to the 
level and the outlook of his time. The mental endowment 
and powers of each are determined by an infinite succession 
of causes, or antecedents, which might be known, were our 
powers of research unlimited, but which, in the actual state 
ofour knowledge, appears mainly as accidental or contingent. 
Inthe mass, however, each society, and humanity as a whole, 
is pursuing a course which we can study, and of which we 
can, within certain limits, predict the future. Of the moving 
mass of human beings, differentiated into individuals, yet 
substantially united, all have varying qualities and varying 
powers. Some stand out as eminently endowed. Those 
appear most eminent at any time who have the largest share 
ofthe qualities which are at that time most in vogue or most 
valued. The retrospect also tends, as a rule, to throw into 
stronger relief those who have stood out among their con- 
temporaries. 

Here we come to one of the two great uncertainties which 
must always surround any scientific treatment of the question 
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of ‘“‘ Great Men.” We know that men differ, indefinitely 
immeasurably, in their mental capacity ; we know also that 
a highly gifted man, favourably placed, will exercise a large 
even decisive, influence in effecting a certain social change 
which is demanded or promoted by general causes. What 
we can never decide finally is the exact proportion due to the 
man himself and to the ideas built up about him by popula 
opinion. Nor, again, can we ever be sure that, if this one 
man had not filled the vacant throne, some other would not 
have been found, nearly at the same time, to do the same 
work. “ Zaghlul made Egypt,” i.e. the Egyptian national 
movement, say the enthusiasts. But to the more critical or 
broader-minded it may seem that popular enthusiasm, 
inspiring a susceptible mind of average capacity, but with an 
exceptional power of summing up and reflecting the minds 
of others, is the chief moving force. 

Another large question for inquiry and debate is the 
effect of education and popular enlightenment on the position 
of the “‘ Great Man.” The ‘“ Great Man” of the Mussolini 
type is to-day suspect in the Western world. We rather pride 
ourselves that our statesmen are typical, ordinary English- 
men, and that the future has no need of a Cromwell, a 
Napoleon or a Bismarck. This may be so in politics or the 
work of State-building ; it can hardly be so in other spheres, 
where more than ever the need is felt of comprehensive minds 
and commanding personalities ; commanding, however, not 
by the power of the sword, but by the force of reason and the 
attraction of the general good. Such problems as inter. 
national tariffs or the right road to reduction of armaments 
demand powers which at present seem to surpass the ablest 
of those who deal with them. If the occasion calls forth the 
man and the hero is but the embodiment of the popular will, 
here is the moment for him and a drama ready to his hand. 
Unfortunately there is no guarantee that individual capacity 
is enlargeable to the extent of modern problems. Our life 
grows constantly more complex and the world united ina 
web of finer and finer texture, but no one can feel that heis 
adequate to meet it in the sense in which the greatest men of 
ancient times or the Renaissance were adequate. May bethe 
rising level of general culture will in the end throw up fresh 
eminences, relatively equal to the eminences of the past, but 
the time has not yet come. We are at the moment—the 
sensation is one of struggle—rather in the trough of waves 
which tower high above us and threaten submersion to the 
individual swimmer ; salvation seems offered only to those 
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yho will join with others in some good large boat. It is, as 
weare told, an age of conference rather than of commanding 
individuals. 

Can we not, in all this mass of speculation and doubtful 
impressions, find a few solid points from which to start ? 
One or two may be suggested. In the first place it is now full 
time to reassert, with confidence and with the needed 


| qualifications, the old fortifying doctrine of progress on 


which the later nineteenth century built, but which was 
shaken by the War and the rapid and perplexing changes 
which followed it. Civilisation has clearly survived it, and 
is again advancing. One may read with full assent the 
glowing statement of the case for progress which M. Bourdeau 
gave in the book on “ History ” quoted above. One may 
accept in every point the arguments he urges for the steady 
strengthening and extension of the spirit or mind of man 
throughout his history. But as the human mind has many 
aspects, one must understand progress in various senses at 
different times and on different sides. The open-minded 
critic, willmg to admit a multiplicity of goods and to sym- 
pathise with various types of men and of human aspiration, 
will be ready to grant this first and dominant “law.” And 
in our own day, in spite of superficial pessimism, the advance 
isin many respects far more rapid than it has ever been 
before. A second obvious collateral law is that this mental 
advance is a social or collective one. Every great achieve- 
ment of mankind is now clearly seen to be the result of an 
infinite number of co-operating minds, and even the strongest 
individual only the agent of human forces, past and present, 
far transcending his consciousness or calculation. So far the 
minimisers of the Great Man are in the right. But, on the 
other hand, nothing has happened in the course of this 
advance to hinder the emergence of real superiority in the 
future. The student, the artist, the man of action of many 
kinds (except that of commanding or destroying his fellows) 
has now at hand an array of instruments to assist him in his 
work which surpasses immeasurably the resources of earlier 
generations. We are now daily exploring the capacity of 
our wealth, and the tendency everywhere is to use it for the 
elevation of the mass rather than the special eminence of the 
few. Both methods are legitimate and highly desirable for 
ahealthy and progressive society. For the future, as in the 
past, great men, in the intrinsic sense, are to be expected and 
welcomed. But it may well be that “ greatness,” in the 
adventitious sense, accorded to mediocre persons owing to 
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their position or the adulation of an ignorant multitude will 
gradually disappear. The best to be hoped for is, that real 
“* greatness ” may be encouraged and developed, and the lists 
of the next millennium include both more names and More 
varied types, and fewer of those whose claims are doubtfy 
on a close scrutiny. Humanity is compact of untold and 
varied cells, each with capacity beyond the average of the 
past. True greatness is that development of any unit by 
which the strength or beauty of the whole is best subserved, 


F. S. MARVIN, 


HE.LIoPotis, Ecypt. 





OUR NEED OF CONTACT WITH 
MOTHER EARTH. 


AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. 


TuE poet Keats brooded once upon the possibility of what 
he called ‘a general march of intellect,” but being a poet 
he found no very certain answer to his question. Others, 
not poets, in the century which followed his death, answered 
the same question confidently enough, so confidently, indeed, 
that during the latter part of the nineteenth century belief 
in the reality of progress, in the steady and inevitable 
improvement, material and spiritual, of the human species, 
assumed almost the importance of a national religion. 
Moreover, even to-day, in spite of a certain scepticism in 
such matters which has taken the place of the happy com- 
placency of a few generations ago, in spite also of traces of 
barbarism that still startlingly survive, and manifest 
evidences of the old Adam yet vigorous and unsubdued 
even in the best of us, it would, nevertheless, be hard for 
anyone but a hermit to deny that we are as a whole not only 
better off, but actually better, than our forefathers of a 
century or two ago. In humanity, in social consciousness, 
in the general level of educated opinion, no age has 
approached our own. Despite even the war, and the often 
insincere attempts to prevent another like it, in spite of 
the ruin and despair it brought to half the world, the present 
age is pre-eminently an age of hope. We have seen the 
overthrow of many ancient tyrannies; and though liberty 
is dangerous, and inevitably misused after long subjection, 
yet the desire for it is a sign of vitality and growth. 

To speak of nothing else—of what, for instance, is at 
least the promise of better things in Ireland, and in many 
parts of Europe now beginning to emerge from sleep—the 
present has seen a vast change, inconceivable a century ago, 
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in the status of women, and the beginnings, however small 
and weak they must still necessarily be, of an entirely new 
experiment in international politics. The march of scientific 
knowledge seems swifter and surer than ever before, and its 
conquests over space and time and disease come new each 
day to astonish and bewilder us. The aspect of education 
has changed out of all recognition from what it was even 
when men still living went to school, and few would den 
that it has changed, and is still changing, for the better, 
Some knowledge, at least, of the constitution of our bodies 
and minds and of their needs is spreading more and more 
widely amongst our people, to preserve both from disease 
and death. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the widening of horizons, and 
the overthrow of so much that was rotten in ancient tradi- 
tion ; in spite of the opportunities for a fuller life recognised 
as the right of all, and perhaps realised by some few of the 
fortunate, the fact remains that the present age is less 
contented even than those of the much darker past. 

Industrial disputes, the growing embitterment of domestic 
politics, the preoccupation with the idea of future war 
behind all, or almost all, the efforts toward disarmament 
and peace; those are the large outward signs of the con- 
scious malaise of contemporary life. But behind all that 
there is a more secret and subtle sense of ill-adjustment 
amongst us, a sort of restlessness and irritability, an unsatis- 
fied hunger of the spirit, working right through us all, and 
producing its effects not only in public life, but in our 
literature and art, our amusements, our domestic relation- 
ships and our daily lives. 

The feverish search for new and fantastic forms in poetry 
and novels; the nightmare experiments in painting (happily 
now beginning to ‘‘ own them smoke to cocks of day”); 
the increasing appetite for ‘‘ jazz”? music; the sudden 
popularity of psychological research more or less closely 
connected with sex; the passion for speed, on motor car, 
motor-cycle or flying-machine ; the pursuit of ‘ records” 
(I read once of the performance of the ‘‘ champion pole- 
sitter,”’ whatever that may be !) ; the growing interest (for even 
in England it can still grow) in all kinds of sport, with the 
newly-invented addition of greyhound racing ;_ the breaking 
of the bonds of family life, and the looseness of sexual 
morality, probably greater and certainly more conspicuous 
than for many generations ; “ careerism ’’ and the worship 
of success ; the decay of country life, with the drift of the 
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ounger generation towards the towns ; the booming of the 
« amusement ”’ trades (except the theatre, God help it !) : 
all these things, and plenty more besides, are outward 
expressions of a growing irritability and restless temper 
which seem to be spreading like an infection through all 

ciety. 

“ The war, no doubt, is partly responsible for the all too 
rapid pulse of modern life ; the war liberated forces which 
have not yet been reduced to order ; and after so terrific an 
upheaval we can hardly expect to settle down immediately 
into perfect equilibrium and spiritual sanity. But it is 
uncritical to blame the war for everything. Literature 
presents us with plenty of disagreeable pictures of the effects 
of war upon national character (even as long ago as Thucy- 
dides, for instance); but the particular distemper I have 
described seems rather to be increasing as time goes on, 
and the war is left further behind us, so that one is tempted 
to think that there must be some other reason for it in 
addition to the inevitably disturbing and demoralising 
effects of war; some reason, perhaps, inherent in modern 
civilisation itself. 

Every sedentary worker knows the keen pleasure to be 
found in an occasional hour of unaccustomed physical 
labour, such as felling a tree or sawing logs, or any of the 
more violent and primitive operations necessary from time 
to time in gardens, such as carting dung or building a bonfire 
from the rank briars and brambles of a neglected hedge. 
That pleasure is due to something more than the mere 
quickening of the blood by healthy exercise ; nor can it be 
accounted for only by the satisfaction which always accom- 
panies a break in routine. 

Happiness as a state has, I imagine, long ceased to be 
conceived as a possibility by intelligent people, in spite, or 
perhaps because of, theological heavens ; nevertheless, few 
would dispute that the main cause of human satisfaction 
lies in a vivid sense of the exercise of our powers ; activity 
is the one essential thing, the only opposite to death. A 
man must be doing things (call it working) if he is to live at 
all; and the satisfaction he gets from his activity will 
naturally be greater in proportion to the extent in which 
he can realise its effect. To work, and to see the results of 
one’s work, is self-expression, and self-expression is some- 
thing more than “ saying what is there”’; it is itself an 
extension of the personality, and the condition of growth, 
just as a thought (as Nettleship pointed out), is incomplete 
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until it is put into words. Give it form, and it is alreaq 
something different from what it was, and greater. y 
Now to say that satisfaction is to be sought in the 
conscious exercise of our powers is not the same thing as tp 
say that it is to be sought in the exercise of power. It g 
happens that in the modern world the most ignorant of men 
can exercise power of such enormous sort that had the mos 
learned recluse of a couple of hundred years ago hit by 
accident upon its source, he would certainly have been con. 
demned to the fire as an accomplice of the devil. In the 
simplest operations of our daily lives we all employ means 
which have only just ceased to be miraculous. We turn 
switch and our room is filled with light, we press a lever and 
some dozen or so of our fellows are blown to pieces in their 
tunnel in the earth five miles from where we stand. We 
post a letter, or buy a box of dates from the grocer’s shop, 
and thereby help to maintain in action an almost world-wide 
system of organised labour of immense and overwhelming 
complexity. We annihilate time with motor cars, and space 
with our telephones, and all the laws, it would seem, both of 
God and man, with our wireless telegraphy. Any fool can 
do it, and indeed does. The power of the fool, equally with 
that of the wise man, is tremendous, and he exercises it 
every hour of his day and night. Nevertheless, he is not 
content. No wonder, for in all this he is doing nothing at 
all. The danger of high industrial civilisation is its increasing 
impersonality, the submergence of the individual in the 
growing organisation, both of himself for labour and of 
science for power. A man who works in a big industrial 
concern can seldom be conscious of the organisation as a 
whole, or of his own part in relation to that whole ; he does 
what he is told to do, ill or well, for the elementary purpose 
of earning his wages. He is paid for tending this or that 
particular machine, or for disposing of a reasonable number 
of pounds of tea each day, the actual profits of which does 
he in neither case himself reap, but a fixed wage for a fixed 
routine. That wage he spends upon his home, his family, 
and his leisure ; and here again, even his spending is in its 
way touched by the same sort of impersonality. Within 
the limits of his purse, all the resources of the world and all 
the marvellous inventions of science are his for the buying. 
He fills his house with furniture, which might have grown 
from seed in the store for all he knows of the processes of its 
making or the origin of its material; he eats food cooked 
for him in ways he does not understand by somebody who 
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ig as ignorant as himself of the methods by which it reached 

the shop where it was bought in the form it then possessed ; 

in almost every operation of his life, in his correspondence, 

his toilet, the heating and lighting of his rooms, his travel, 

whether to the ends of the earth or to his office in the city, 

his eating and sleeping, the paying of his bills, in the very 

security he enjoys in the streets or the lanes about his home, 

he is accepting the ultimate fruits of long and elaborate 

rocesses of which he himself understands nothing, or next 

to nothing, just as in starting his motor car he is enjoying, 

at the cost of some pounds sterling and the labour of pressing 

a knob, the ultimate fruits of many years of toilsome research 

and triumphant discoveries in which he himself has had no 

share. 

All this, of course, is just as it should be. No one would 
fora moment suggest that the labours of any man ought not, 

in an enlightened society, to be for the benefit of his fellows ; 

nor would there be much sense in saying that it is the duty 
of any or all of us to become masters of the sciences of 
grazing, breeding, tending and slaughtering sheep, of cold 
storage, transport (including navigation, seamanship and 
marine engineering), of docking and distributing, and finally 
of sharpening the butcher’s knife, to say nothing of the 
culinary art which crowns the whole. One would not, I 
repeat, urge all these branches of study as necessary to 
every man who proposes to consume a mutton chop. The 
thing is absurd, and, like the bees in the poem, we work not 
for ourselves. Nevertheless, it is true in the main to say 
that much of the life of the ordinary man to-day—especially, 
of course, of the dweller in cities—is lived, if one may so 
put it, in this second-hand way, and that a very large 
proportion of his activities are, as it were, blind; they are 
not in any true sense an expression of himself, or an exercise 
of his own peculiar powers. A man who works in a factory, 
either as manager or as artisan, is obviously doing work of 
a different kind from a man who is turning out the same 
article by hand in the old-fashioned way. I am noting the 
fact, not bewailing it, for there is little use in pretending 
nowadays to put back the clock, or ever to hope to wake 
up from sleep and find that the dream of John Ball is true ; 
nor, in all probability, should we be any the wiser if we did. 
Nevertheless, the fact can be recognised that modern 
civilisation does, with peculiar violence, cut the majority 
of us clean off from the most elemental satisfaction of the 
human mind—personal, creative work ; it leaves us almost 
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unbelievably dependent upon other people (upon whom we 
never exactly know), and deprives us of the contentment 
which follows naturally upon the full imaginative realisation 
of the operations we perform. This is mine, I made its it 
is that which most people do, I believe, in their hearts most 
wish to say with truth, whether what they have made is g 
kitchen table, a set of verses, or a child, provided it is good, 
We still have our children, at least, though we are apt to 
get rid of them at the earliest possible moment after birth, 
and entrust the remainder of their “‘ making ” to nurses and 
schoolmasters. 

The movement of civilisation—or of ‘ progress ”—ig 
always away from nature. That is at once its triumph and 
its peril. We know even better now than Walter Bagehot 
did the falsity and ignorant sentimentalism of the old 
praise of the “‘ noble savage.”” The savage is not noble at 
all, except perhaps in appearance, and the whole effort of 
conscious life is to shake off the many bonds which bind his 
spirit. The success of that effort is the measure of the reality 
of progress. The savage is natural man, but there is more 
than one relationship in which man can stand to nature, 
and, in changing from a relationship which is false, it is 
possible to enter upon another which, for all outward appear- 
ances to the contrary, may be falser still. In civilised 
countries to-day we are no longer in a condition of sub- 
servience to nature (the condition of savagery), and in so far 
as we have read, at any rate, some of her secrets, and no 
longer writhe in chains of superstitious fear, but turn the 
apparently exhaustless forces hidden in earth and air to 
our own uses and the amelioration of our own dark and 
fugitive lives, we have fought successfully the battle of life 
and can speak of progress without absurdity. Nevertheless, 
in that advance, in that process of liberation from servitude, 
it is not impossible—by misunderstanding, perhaps, the very 
metaphor I here have used—to enter upon another no less 
crushing and severe, and that is servitude to our own 
ingenuity. The danger, then, of the upward climb from the 
state of subservience to nature is not that that climb may 
be arrested, in spite of still incalculable tempest, even in our 
own secure island, and of Leopardi’s vision of the helplessness 
of man in earth’s consuming and terrific fires, but that in 
the very process of shaking off the fetters which bind the 
spirit too closely to the clay, we may lose touch with the 
natural world altogether and forget our origins, and become 
permanently incapable of any return in imagination and 
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understanding to what is, after all, the source of all our 
life, not only of the body, but of brain and spirit too. For 
the human spirit is the flowering of this world’s urge of life, 
an integral part of it still, distinct from it by virtue of 
consciousness, which itself grows finer and more individual 
only by the mysterious necessity of increasing its links with 
what is outside it, and realising the identity of the perceiver 
with what is perceived. Hence that beating of the wings 
in the void, that growing sense of impotence and unfulfilled 
endeavour, when one’s life is by force of circumstance or 
the deadening weight of custom severed from the only 
source of its refreshment ; and hence, too, the simple and 
almost childlike satisfaction which a man can derive, without 
thought or conscious realisation of its significance or of 
whence it comes, from the temporary abandonment of his 
highly civilised and intelligent labours for an hour’s work— 
or an hour’s play—in the fields. 

But only an hour! For turn us all into country folk 
and we lose at once all that the centuries have gained, and 
take in exchange only a sort of ruminative bovine content- 
ment and earthy tranquillity, pleasant enough as a spectacle 
for some philosophical Martian, but of little value to our- 
selves in this present embattled world, in which, as Words- 
worth said, we find our happiness or not at all. The great 
majority of people who spend their lives amongst the fields 
have little or no articulate feeling for their influence and 
beauty. Exceptions there certainly are, ‘“‘ mad shepherds” 
and others, such as an old man I myself am acquainted with, 
the colour of dried clay and his body short and humpy like 
the old hawthorn trunks which grow in the westerly gales 
on the edge of the cliffs about my home. Even he does not 
speak much of anything other than ’taties and the blight on 
last year’s apple trees; yet on one occasion he omitted to 
spit tobacco juice and grin when I refused to lop an ancient 
pear tree upon which our blackbird was accustomed to sit 
and sing, and told me in reply of how he would lie in his bed 
in the mornings when his own blackbirds and thrushes were 
awake (how early !) and “‘ just listen.” Yet even that was 
but a gleam, and the truth remains that most of his sort 
are deaf and blind to any divine or vital impulses from the 
rich world about them—like the woman I also met with, 
who declared she would rather cut holes in her stockings 
and darn them than waste her time looking at “ scenery ”’ ; 
and, indeed, she was probably right, for “‘ looking at scenery ” 
is an unprofitable occupation, much practised to-day by 
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holiday-makers in charabancs, who seem to suppose that 
woods and hills and the sea are something pretty to he 
looked at and played with, like New Year novelties in the 
shop windows. 

It is no new idea that the understanding of nature js 
bound up inseparably with the understanding of human 
life; and that, indeed, is only another way of expressin 
the ultimate identity of the two. The sense of this identity— 
the sense that the external world is something more than 
our home, or the mere setting, however lovely and mysteri- 
ous, for our alien activities—was the source of the yet-living 
mythology of Greece, those beautiful stories the very spirit 
of which is to interpret nature in terms of human feeling, 
and thereby to make both richer and more intelligible. In 
the same way it is misleading to call Wordsworth a “ nature” 
poet, and to leave it at that, as if he drew his inspiration 
solely, or even chiefly, from the rocks and stones and trees, 
Few boys are like the boy Wordsworth ; but, in spite of the 
fact that in his boyhood the cataract haunted him like a 
passion, it was not until later life, when he had thought and 
felt deeply, and brooded upon the human heart, and heard 
its still, sad music, that he came to find in his communion 
with nature a truly vital and fructifying power. “ Get 
knowledge, get understanding,”’ wrote Keats, who knew as 
well as anyone that no poet is the child of nature unless he 
is first the brother of man. Though the cataracts and the 
chasms haunt us, they bring no consolation, no added rich- 
ness nor splendour to our lives until we have first withdrawn 
from them, and, having grown in human wisdom, return to 
them again. Love that “‘ haunts like a passion ”’ is not love 
at all, or at best it is only a beginning. If to love anything 
or anybody is to identify oneself with another, as perhaps it 


is, it is yet necessary first to be able to say “‘ Iam I” before. 


one can also say “I am thou”; and a man must pass 
through the whole range of human experience before he can 
say et truth that a primrose, in his eyes, is anything but 
itself. 

The only cure for the vague irritability which I spoke of 
at the beginning as one of the characteristic maladies of 
modern life is the re-establishment of intelligent contact 
with nature. I say intelligent, because it is through the 
mind that such a contact must be established. The senses 
are not enough, unlit by understanding, and the beauty of 
the morning does not operate to any good effect upon 4 
sense of idleness, unless the mind which thus allows itself 
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to relax (how wisely !) is not already fully grown. For the 
majority of us nowadays work is at best a means to living, 
and rarely an expression of ourselves. That, no doubt, 1s 
inevitable. But our leisure is our own. The employment 
of it is all too often a theme for satiric laughter, especially 
the employment of it by the rich, more pitiful often than 
the dwellers in slums, who at least find in public-houses and 
elsewhere a fugitive oblivion, and a temporary escape from 
the intolerable burden of their own company. 

It is always to youth that one looks for the promise of 
what is to come, and still, I suppose, especially to the youth 
of the so-called educated classes. But it is amongst them 
that the restlessness and fever are most conspicuous, the 
unremitting itch and urge after excitement and sensation, 
the pursuit of excess in noise and speed, the search for satis- 
faction in a motor car which travels faster and farther than 
the one they have just abandoned, or in a dance which they 
ean dance for a longer time and to yet more discordant 
music than the darling of the previous year. A youth dis- 
severed from the earth, dissatisfied and distracted, as if—as 
the poet might have said—its whole vocation were endless 
irritation of its own dulled and fading senses. I should 
myself be the last person to dictate to another man the form 
his pleasures should take, knowing as I do how large the 
words ‘‘ Thou shalt not ” are written on the bye-roads and 
lanes of this workaday world ; to add ‘‘ Thou shalt ” would 
be too much. Nevertheless, it does seem to me that there 
are certain types and broad divisions amongst the things 
we do to occupy our leisure hours which are essentially 
more satisfying than others ; not for this or that man only, 
but for men and women in general—and for a reason that 
I have more than half explained in what I have already 
written. 

If it is true, as I said before, that the way to contentment 
is fulfilment of function—the sense of the right exercise of 
our powers—it is as true in play as it is in work ; two things, 
indeed, which are opposites rather by unhappy accident 
than by their essential natures. We all need the refreshment 
of renewed contact with earth, like the fabled Antzus, 
whose strength withered when he was held in relentless arms 
away from the source of his being. And not contact only, 
in the mere physical sense of leaving the pavements and the 
smoke and the tumult behind us—fumum et opes strepitumque 
rerum—but intelligent and imaginative contact, found only 
in the growing realisation of the nature of the relationship 
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between earth and man, in the reaching out of the spirit 
towards all forms of natural beauty and power, in the maki 
them our own. That is why, it seems to me, that even in 
sowing a handful of seed, and watching and directing the 
growth of the young plants to maturity, one is performing 
an act the effects of which are reflected back upon the doer, 
enlarging his experience, and bringing with it that sense of 
power and of peace which is possible only when we are 
conscious that our own efforts are rooted in something 
greater than ourselves. We are, in fact, using to further 
our own purposes the vast forces to which we ourselves owe 
our being ; we are assisting in the purposes of creation and 
helping a living thing to fulfil the laws of its being, as 4 
parent should help his child. 

It might be supposed that because the brilliant and 
innumerable conquests of science, themselves the chief orna- 
ment of our age, are also the application of natural forces to 
further the purposes of mankind: it might be supposed, I 
say, that a man who drives a motor car or an aeroplane 
shoud feel the satisfaction I speak of all the more deeply, 
in that the forces he controls are even more mysterious, and 
their organisation for humanity even more ingenious, than 
the universal spirit of life which allows a gardener to raise 
his seed. And, indeed, he might do so, if he were a super- 
man or a poet. But in actual fact few or none of us in 
occupations of that sort can see far enough what it is we 
do; we perform a miracle, but it is all so easy, and behind 
the smooth running of an engine we do not see God, but only 
the name of a clever engineer. Once again, our experience 
is at second-hand ; it has no roots; having no part in the 
process which has made possible what we do, and no imagina- 
tive realisation of its significance, we catch greedily only at 
the effect. I can understand the pleasure that the control 
of a complicated piece of machinery can give, the sense of 
power, and of one’s own cool nerve and judgment and skill; 
nevertheless, it is power of a different order from that which 
I for one am conscious of in another occupation, nearer to 
my heart. 

One golden evening in late September, abandoned by the 
wind and constrained by the lateness of the hour and an 
appointment which could not be broken, my friends and I 
with painful labour rowed and towed our boat, a six-ton 
cutter, against the first of the ebb tide, half a mile up river 
to our moorings. An act of folly, indeed, and a sort of 
desecration of the delight we almost found on that calm, 
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jong autumn day! We did not mind hard work—certainly 
not—or wholesome exercise, or even blistered hands. It 
was not that at all, but all the time we were gaining our 

ainful inches over the tide I could not but be thinking of 
how differently that day ought to be ended, had we been 
fortunate enough to have made time our servant and not 
our master. For what an evening it was! One in the suc- 
cession of golden September days, which seemed as if they 
would endure for ever; the few boats outside the mouth of 
the river were floating light as swans on the slow, smooth 
swell; an evening made to be used and enjoyed, from the 
time when the generous heat of the sun abated, right on 
through dusk and the “‘ antepenultimate and drowsy hours,” 
to darkness and the faint stars and the turn of the tide. 
How I wished we could have waited! We should have 
ridden to our anchor, there on the smooth swell, while the 
sun went down and the colours of sunset turned dusky and 
dim, and the tide ebbed and the banks of mud uncovered, 
and the cry of gulls little by little ceased ; till the sky, too 
dim for daylight and too pale for stars, seemed to have 
given its last faint radiance to the unbroken water, and the 
lights in the anchorage within the river’s mouth began to 
appear. Those slow quiet hours we should have spent 
contentedly in talk, and in listening and looking at the 
growing night, without hurry or fret ; and at the appointed 
time, when the young flood had begun to make, we should 
have got our anchor, passed a line to the dinghy, and without 
haste or perturbation towed our boat in, and up the river to 
her moorings. There would have been no straining at the 
oars then, or fevered haste or blistered hands, or rough 
contention with the tide. For the tide would have been our 
friend and not our enemy, and, keeping steerage way upon 
our boat by firm, unhurried strokes, we should have moved 
up river to our moorings upon its imperceptible but mighty 
stream. That would have been my pleasure. Then would 
there have been a harmony between my boat and myself and 
the incalculable might of that moving water. It would have 
been a return to nature in the only sense that has a meaning, 
a re-establishment of contact with her, the renewal of 
imaginative understanding of my relationship with earth 
and sea. Thence only could I have drawn refreshment. 


A. DE SELINCOURT. 


CLAYESMORE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 

















A SCHOOL IN TREASURE ISLAND, 
HAZEL BALLANCE EADIE. 


It fell upon a day, after many sea-perils—including the lure 
of mermaids and a magical chain of tropic isles—I stepped 
ashore on Tortola, the biggest of the Virgin cluster, little 
treasure isles of buccaneer fame lost in the Caribbean Sea, 
the end of my sea-quest. 

His Honour the Commissioner of the British Virgin 
Islands allowed me to sojourn for many moons in what is 
described to mariners in The West India Pilot as ‘ a white 
hut ’ above Careening Cove, fanged by a coral reef. Below 
this “‘ white hut ” isolate in the Bush, lay a lagoon screened 
with dark-emerald mangroves “ reflecting as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord.” 

While *“‘ lagooned ”’ with Bluebell, a sister adventurer, I 
met with many adventures and mis-adventures, and I think 
came to understand something of the mingled tragedy and 
comedy which is the characteristic charm of Virgin Island 
negrodom. 

In the pestilential depths of the old slave ships laden with 
human cargo ! and their untellable woes, the native languages 
of Africa were lost ; hence to-day there is no lingual barrier 
between the few white survivals on the deserted sugar 
plantations and the multitudes of these exiled children of 
bondage. Peradventure the “‘ picnees”’ of dark enchant- 
ment described in this article may take in bondage the 
reader’s heart as they have for ever taken mine. 


Soon after the Islands had floated out of a formless sea of 
shadows, and the dawn had touched them with tints beyond 
all telling, I set out through the Bush to find the home of Mr 


1 “ Three tonnes of negro ” is an entry in a ship’s manifest of the good 
old times. Whether dead or alive is not stated, but presumably mixed. 
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X., the schoolmaster. Ole Margaret, stooping beneath the 
Flame of the Forest, pouring out “ plenty curse”’ on her 
lean, long-suffering hog, and piously “‘ tanking God for de 
light,” did not see me pass. 

By the time I reached Road Town the rays of the sun 
beat down pitilessly upon my head. I swayed into what 
little shade I could find close to the low native dwellings that 
lined the road. Where an occasional lofty palm cast moving 
shadows, there I would be tempted to linger, listening to the 
cool, lyrical note of the trade wind amid the tree’s crown of 
shining spathes. 

*‘ Shade-tree look temptin’, yet we caan’ lie down 


Aldough we wouldn’ eben ef we could, 
Causen we job must finish soon an’ good.” 


Presently I passed the wide verandah of Big Government 
House. The coralline walls of the new hospital nearby 
gleamed white, and Captain Wandura’s home could be seen 
within a few feet of the lapping waves of his beloved Carib- 
bean. The prosperous Court House seemed almost deserted. 
Only a few figures strolled in the Market Square. By the 
wharf two malodorous sloops from the islands rocked idly in 
waves of deepest lapis lazuli, their white wings folded. 

Above a little house a soaring palm, like a giant broom, 
swept the cloudless sky. The melancholy-looking wife of 
the schoolmaster, her face like a pale mottled gourd, was 
standing on her doorstep, and a creature, whom I took for 
Mr X., was weeding in the garden. Mrs Schoolmaster 
nearly expired with horror when she realised the situation. 

“Dat is Not Mr X.,” she nearly screamed. ‘‘ Dat is my 
gardener. You forget yourself.” I wished that I could have 
done so. Thus began my initiation into all the nuances of 
colour and tone that denote class distinctions in the Virgin 
Islands. I never made quite so big a blunder again. 

A few minutes later, a huge half-caste, with majestic 
gestures and a cultured drawl, filled the doorway. This was 
Mr X. I fancied that he had been in the background all the 
time. The pale and melancholy Mrs X. introduced her 
husband with emphasis and withdrew. Mr X. squared his 
shoulders—what shoulders! I don’t think I have ever seen 
such breadth except in Big Juba, the coloured captain of the 
Lady Juba, who was later killed in the hurricane of 1924. 
Having still further expanded himself, so that verily he 
seemed to be propping up his home, Mr X. began his oration. 
It remains my most memorable experience of negro oratory. 
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‘Big words never break man’s jaw-bones.” Even q 
native Virgin Islander could not surpass such grandiloquence, 


“* The negro is peculiarly gifted as an orator [writes 
Brawley]. To magnificent gifts of voice he adds q 
fervor of sentiment and an appreciation of the possi. 
bilities of a great occasion that are indispensable in the 
work of one who excels in the field. Greater than any of 
these things, however, is the romantic quality that finds 
an outlet in vast reaches of imagery and a singularly 
figurative power of expression. Only the innate gift of 
rhetorical expression has accounted for the tremendous 
effects sometimes realised even by untutored members 
of the race. Its possibilities under the influence of 
culture and education are illimitable.”’ 


These possibilities I was beginning to realise. In sonorous 
jeremiads Mr X. lamented that the islanders of his day had 
lost their “ wit and industry.” His panegyrics over the 
magic word ‘“ progress’? were worthy of any American 
dollar-worshipper—a rare species not yet extinct in the 
American Virgin Islands. 

While I was standing at the base of Mr X., wondering if 
anything less than ‘‘ Ye Dreadful Hurricane” would stem the 
oratorical flow, Mr Z., the master of the other school, shuffled 
by, hunching up his lean shoulders in a vain attempt to 
escape detection. Mr X., with a flourish of his herculean 
arm, hailed the retreating form of Mr Z., and launched upon 
him an interminable flowery harangue that held him glued to 
earth. The lady who had come among us and her honour- 
able qualifications must be “‘ collaborated with ”’ at all costs 
and to that end (what end none of us were quite sure) the 
aforesaid many-adjectived lady desired ‘‘ private converse” 
with Mr Z. in his own domicile. Mr Z., visibly paling to the 
dull green of a “‘ soursop,” smiled a faint smile, and twirling 
the hand that for thirty years had faithfully switched a cane 
in the cause of “‘ wit and industry,” managed, while Mr X. 
paused to draw his first breath, to jerk out : ‘‘ Collaborated 
with . . . Ishall be very pleased Iam sure . . . at all costs 

. a pleasure. ... I’s always at home .. always at 
home...’ And he fled down the white road in diametri- 
cally the opposite direction to where his buxom wife and her 
accomplished offspring reigned supreme. 

As far as I know, Mr Z.’s sentiments towards me never 
changed. As soon as he sighted me in the offing he would 
start and stop and look behind him as if for ambush. Then, 
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wreathing his face in twitching smiles, he would dart by with 
the swiftness of a humming bird, though he bore no other 
resemblance to that living sun-gem. 

Ido not know when the first school for negro children was 
started on the islands. In 1836 a writer mentions “ four free 
schools in Tortola, with 151 male and 260 female scholars.” 
The Quaker, Joseph John Gurney (of Earlham fame), who 
visited Tortola in 1840, only mentions one Anglican school 
for black children ‘‘ under the care of Alexander Bott, the 
pious minister of the parish church.” According to the 
Year Book for 1926, there are in all the Virgin Islands ten 
schools, two Anglican, with 275 scholars (of whom 150 are 
boys), and eight Wesleyan, with 912 scholars (of whom 438 
are boys). I only came to know of four schools: one 
Anglican and one Wesleyan in Road Town, one Wesleyan at 
Cane Garden Bay and another at Fat Hog’s Bay at East End, 
close to Long Look—the negro settlement (where, in the 
eighteenth century two Quakers manumitted their slaves). 
The school in Fat Hog’s Bay had a schoolmistress, but, so I 
was told, ‘“‘ de parents do not like de lady teachas—dey do 
not hide de children plenty.” Certainly the two school- 
masters showed no reluctance to “‘ hide de children plenty.” 


Very numerous are the scholars who arrive late at the 
schooldoor. Many of them have been up since the first gleam 
of dawn lit the palm-leaf roof of their cabins, which, according 
to island custom, are kept closed through the darkness to 
keep out jumbies and “night air.” There was work to be 
done about their homes before, sucking their sticks of sugar- 
cane, they could start to tramp barefoot those many weary 
miles to the schoolhouse. In procession the children had 
filed over the wild mountain tracks, studded with prickly 
pears, barbed with venomous spines and pocked with the 
holes of the tarantula spider. 

On arrival, perspiring “‘ picnees”’ of all sizes and shades 
are lined in pathetic rows to await caning for daring to be 
late. I noticed that those who corkscrewed themselves into 
the worst contortions and uttered the most ear-splitting 
cries were let off the easiest. There were not many stoics. 
Those whose turn was over seemed to relish the spectacle of 
punishment, for the children waste little pity on each other. 
When a boy was being beaten I have sometimes seen his 
bosom friend cheerfully beating time to the whacks on his 
slate—so deep is their love of rhythm. 

Each scholar is armed with a grey slate or a jagged por- 
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tion of one. The use of slates is considered an economy, 
Saliva for slate-cleaning purposes may not be hygienic butt 
is plentiful, and shapely brown forearms make good dusters, 
Those lurid pictures of germs, displayed on school walls jn 
the American Virgin Islands, where slates are condemned, 
have not yet found their way into the British Virgin Islands, 

I observed that in one little maiden, whose eyes were like 
pools of shadow where moonbeams play, the natural instinct 
for cleanliness had not yet been entirely suppressed. With 
initiative surprising in a Virgin Islander, she had invented 
a daring device. Having found an old tin beauty-powder pot 
with holes in the stopper, she had filled it with water from 
the well. As soon as class began, the dark-eyed damsel, 
with a joyous sense of superiority, began to sprinkle her slate 
with drops of water. The other girls gathered eagerly round 
her. Very soon she became the centre of a crowd in which, 
as little Lady Bountiful, she stood on tip-toe spraying drops 
of water on all the sticky slates held towards her. Suddenly 
the applicants melted away, and upon the offending shoulder 
of their benefactress, barely protected by a single cotton 
garment, descended the stinging lash of the cane. The 
beauty - powder - pot - water - sprayer-slate- cleaner never ap- 
peared again, but no one can take from the little inventress 
the memory of her triumph. 

In spite of a system of education that appears to have 
been developed to suppress every natural instinct of youth, 
I noticed there were not a few little rogues who still managed 
to keep their spirits unquelled. Making diabolical faces, 
they dared to dance and perform acrobatic feats just behind 
the schoolmaster’s back—much to the joy of beholders. 

I remember entering the schoolhouse towards the end of 
one scorching day to give out a notice of a rally for the boys. 
With natural, or perhaps supernatural, exuberance of spirits, 
and possibly also prompted by Virgin Island courtesy, they 
began to clap their hands with glee. A few, it is true, started 
to bang heads on the floor and suspend legs in air. The 
schoolmaster’s face was pathetic in its genuine distress. 

‘“‘BeHAVE yourselves in an OR-DER-LEE manner,” he 
shouted. ‘“‘ Are you as mules and donkeys having no under- 
standing ? I am ashamed of you. BeHAveE yourselves.” 
Indeed, the good man was so overcome with shame and s0 
worn to a damp shred by labouring to introduce the “ ele- 
ments of education”’ into the woolly heads of so many 
hundreds of nature’s children that he forgot for at least three 
seconds to raise hiscane. By that time the shameless hands, 
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heads and legs were behaving themselves in a less droll and 
disorderly manner. 

I wonder how one of our primary school teachers would 
fare with a class of 200 clamouring children of all ages, 
crowded into one schoolroom with the temperature of a 
bake oven, and the prospect of the yearly visit of the school 
inspector imminent. I surmise that the teaching profession 
would become less popular. 

The monstrous class of children is divided into groups. 
In the centre of each group stands a boy or a girl delegated 
to keep up the attention of the circle with a baton. Usually 
one or more of these groups is fortunate enough to overflow 
into the shade of an old mango tree outside. Instruction in 
the three R’s is carried on by means of concert recitation, 
in which the children, with open mouths, all chant at the 
same time. At a distance this concert recitation gives the 
impression of myriads of mosquitoes doomed to buzz to the 
end of time. Sometimes it suggests a kind of parody of the 
night chant of the Bush. The babel of sound is such that long 
before you are in sight of the schoolroom you are painfully 
aware of its proximity. 

In one circle gathered about a child with a baton, all the 
circular mouths of the tiniest “ picnees” are chanting 
A BC D—as if the baton were a wand with hypnotic 

wer. In another circle some bigger children are spelling 
rom a blackboard indefinitely in sing-song voices, CAS KS 
=casks. C AS K S is an important word for enterprising 
Tortolian youth to memorise, for wherever the juicy canes 
are pushed through the crushers of the sugar mills there is 
RU M, and where there is R U M there are C AS K §S, and 
where there are C A S K S there are low sloops, and over a 
strip of sapphire blue there is a “ dry’ American Virgin 
island indented with coral bays and lagoons screened by 
mangroves of bygone pirate fame; and where there are 
AMERICANS there is a big THIRST and DOLLARS but no 
CASKS. Howimportant it is then that Tortolian scholars 
should chant C A S K S=casks, ad infinitum. 

In the big circle in the blessed shade of the old mango 
other embryo smugglers are droning : 


‘Twice one are two... 
Twice two are four... 


counting dramatically on their fingers and making little 
nimble claps with their palms to indicate the tens. Our 
ancestors probably learned to count in much the same way. 


” 
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The Caribs, the original bronze-coloured inhabitants of these 
islands, counted with their toes as well as their fingers, the 

“* babies of the hand ” and “ the babies of the foot ” as they 

called them ; that is how it came about that they could 

reckon up to twenty but no further. 

In another big circle some scholars varying very much in 
size are reading aloud in concert out of a book, while the one 
in the centre keeps time with the baton. The book written 
for English children bears little or no relation to a Virg; 
Islander’s environment or common experience of life. With 
expressionless faces the children mechanically sound forth 
words such as snow-flakes, robin redbreast, mistletoe, 
swallows, cuckoos and daisy chains—mere sounds untranslat- 
able into any mental image. It has been remarked that the 
satisfaction that the negro derives from “ the visualising, 
hearing, and pronouncing of big-sounding words may be more 
than euphonistic; it may be called ‘ megaphonistic’,” 
Though deprived of visualising, no doubt these Virgin Island 
scholars derive no little esthetic pleasure from the hearing 
and pronouncing of, to them, meaningless words. The 
schoolmaster raises his voice above the “‘ megaphonistic” 
din : 

**T have told you before” (he has been saying it for about 
thirty years or more), “‘ I have told you before not to say 
‘DE, but ‘THE.’ Now all together.”” Whereupon all the 
mouths re-open and start off lustily : “‘ The—the—the .. .” 
relapsing, however, within a few seconds into ‘“* De—de—de 
. .-’ Down comes the cane as of yore on miscellaneous 
heads and shoulders. ‘I have told you before not to say 
‘De’ but . . . ” and the sequence is repeated. 

This method of concert recitation and learning by rote 
and rhythm produces in the West Indian negro a remarkable 
aptitude for catching the sound and losing the sense of every- 
thing he hears. I was told of a teacher who, in her final 
examination, wrote: ‘“‘ Beware of the ideas of March,” and 
““A volcano is a comical shaped mountain.” Concert 
recitation, long since abandoned in the American Virgin 
Islands, tends but to develop the parrot-like proclivities of a 
child race. 

A group of lithe-limbed sons of the Bush stand in couples 
with the backs of their heads pressed together like the seeds 
in a sugar apple. They are “ doing sums ”’ on their slates. 
How they roll the whites of their eyes trying to keep one eye 
on the schoolmaster’s cane and the other squinting round to 
crib from their neighbour’s slate at the back. Those who 
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have “‘ got the answer ” while away the tedium by arching 
their spines and shoving back their haunches in an attempt 
to precipitate the fellow behind on his nose. Ere long the 
schoolmaster himself comes round, and each boy, often with 
trembling hands and flickering eyelids, holds out his slate for 
judgment. 

“Right ... Right . . . Wrong,” and down comes the 
cane on half bare shoulders unless it misfires and strikes the 
head or the ears of the defaulter. In spite of the dire conse- 
quences of wrong answers, these wild boys like “ sums” 
better than any other school subject. This may be because it 
isthe only subject besides the spelling of CA S KS that seems 
to them to be directly related with after-school life. One 
promising pupil wrote in an arithmetic examination paper: 
“In subtraction there is an obsolete method of borrowing 
and paying back. A much better and more modern way is 
to borrow and not pay back.” 

Poor Mr Schoolmaster! Verily, his task might “shake 
the sainthood of an anchorite.”” No wonder if, as the day 
wears on, he becomes more and more distraught and tyranni- 
cal. To maintain discipline through the sweltering hours 
by marching in and out of the noisy groups, encouraging and 
admonishing with promiscuous whacks on the heads, ears, 
shoulders and other parts of the anatomy of some hundreds of 
children, is not a soft job. 

In this super- or rather sub-human task he is aided by two 
“lady teachas ” with huge butterfly bows of brilliant hue 
perched on the top of their dark tresses. One, while her own 
wide, lustreless eyes wander wearily around the bare walls, 
repeats automatically : ‘‘ Eyes-on-de-book-I-say. Eyes-on 
de-book-I-say. Eyes...” At intervals she suddenly be- 
comes animated and displays remarkable dexterity in 
apparently twisting the neck of some delinquent—usually 
some anthracite-black Adonis about twice her size, whose 
eyes have strayed from “‘ de book ” to her comely face and 
well-rounded bare limbs. But a minute after this somewhat 
unusual method of administering correction, the imperturb- 
able face of the unabashed offender is to be seen wreathed in 
smiles. ‘* Trouble tree bears no blossom.” And the female 
automaton, with the same expressionless eyes and tone, is 
wound up again, repeating to the bare walls as if she could 
never stop: ‘‘Eyes-on-de-book-I-say. Eyes-on-de-book-I- 
say. Eyes...” The other lady “ teacha,”’ though by 
no means inaudible, is not infrequently invisible except for 
her big hair bow which, like a brave coloured flag nailed to the 
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top-gallant of a ship, still waves above a sea of seething 


infants. oP 

Through the heat of a tropic day, except for a short lull at thro 
noon, the din crescendoes until four in the afternoon. Ther the 
is then a loud rap on the high desk. ‘‘ Cease work,” shout 


the schoolmaster, taking his stand by the desk and Waiting oe 
for—SILENcE. On the other side of the desk the lady ; 
““teacha ”’ with the biggest bow has esconced herself to fron 
screech out pages and pages of names from the Roll Call. | 

** SILENCE,”’ roars the schoolmaster. Subdued whisper. ( 
ings and shufflings of bare feet continue. ‘* Do you not hear | 
me? SILENCE, I say!” bellows the schoolmaster. The wor 
babel of muffled sounds scarcely abates. ‘‘ You gabble like hun 
turkey cocks. SILENCE, Isay.’’ Whether the allusion gains war 


or loses impressiveness through the hearers having never His 
seen or heard a turkey cock, I do not know. Ser 
Still there are sounds coming from somewhere other than bec 
the banging of a loose hurricane shutter that has been un- hea 
heard all day, and the whispering of the warm trade wind in He: 
the leaves of the old mango. Not until the schoolmaster Is 
proceeds down the aisles, breathing out fire and fury and Sor 
swishing his cane, does comparative silence reign. Mr School- eye 
master than stalks back to his desk, sits down, and having 
laid aside his cane—temporarily—takes a pen in his right sta 
hand and dips it deep in the ink-well. The lady “ teacha ” of exe 





the biggest bow remains standing, the better to screech out 
the two or three hundred names of the scholars. Their god- 
mothers and godfathers had a genius for polysyllabled 
euphonious girls’ names, the majority of which seemed to 


end in “‘a.”” Name after name is called out in a penetrating 
falsetto. From all parts of the room the scholars proclaim sot 
their presence by piercing pipes and guttural sounds in the 
varying notes of the human scale. Any scholar failing to tes 
catch the sound of his or her name, or who may be in too 
great trepidation to answer “Present” in sufficiently al 
penetrating tones to reach the ear of the schoolmaster, is no 
ordered to stand out and await final caning. It comforts me th 
a little even now to think that culprits sometimes escaped of 
this fate because of my presence. Mr Schoolmaster never de 
seemed to relish using the cane before my reproachful eyes. th 
Perhaps he welcomed some excuse to save the faithful ch 
muscles of his right arm from working overtime. ru 
The last name is called out. Immediately, countless fai 
grubby hands cover impious dark eyes. The time has come 
for the closing rite. In the Wesleyan schools they repeat a 
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eething rayer and singa hymn. In the Anglican school they repeat 
the Apostle’s creed. Squinting through their fingers they race 

E lull at through the words with hurricane speed, finishing up with 
There the final phrase: ‘and-the-life-of-the-world-to-come-one- 






































shouts two-three-good-afternoon-teacha,” accompanied by a salute. 

Waiting “ What did I tell you ? ” thunders the schoolmaster. 

€ lady “To bow at the name of Jesus,”’ triumphantly, in concert 

self to § from all the children. 

ll. “Did you doit ? ” 

hisper. “Yes, we did,” united in spirited defence. 

ot hear “No, you didn’t, I was watching you,” and the almost 
The worn-out man sighs at the impossible project of caning those 


dle like hundreds of children for ‘ irreverence ’’—irreverence to- 
n gains wards the One who, taking a dark-skinned peasant child upon 
never His knee and meeting the fearless wide-eyed gaze, said to the 
Scribes and Pharisees and Priests of all time: “ Except ye 

T than become as little children ye shall not enter the kingdom of 


en un- heaven,” and there were some who heard Him say: “In 
rind in Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father.” 
naster I suppose guardian angels are blind to any colour bar? 
y and Sometimes an expression, too pitiful for tears, in the dark 
chool- eyes of these little island children has made me wonder. 

1aving Another day of school is over. With joyous abandon, 


| right stamping bare feet on the dusty floor, the scholars sing as if 
1a" of exercising their lungs for the first time that day : 


*h out ‘Homeward bound ! 

r god- Another day of school is over. 

labled Homeward bound ! 

ed to Homeward bound !” 

rating The refrain is repeated with less and less volume until the 
claim sound trails away to zero as the last scholar files out, leaving 
ds in the schoolroom to the schoolmaster and his cane, the two 
ng to teachas with their bows, and me. 

n too “ Another day of school is over.”’ Another day in which 
ently a lifeless educational system which was in the beginning, is 
eF, 18 now, and never ought to have been, sets its baneful seal upon 
ts me the lives of countless children. The conscientious supporters 
-aped of this system seem to have no inkling that they may be 
puesd destroying the best elements in child nature. Faithfully 
oe they carry on through the generations, treating the mind of a 


thful child as if it were a gourd, the living seeds of which must be 
ruthlessly scraped away so that it may resound with old 
itless familiar airs dear to sophisticated souls. 

— These unimaginative individuals seem not to have the 
eat a vaguest perception of the true purpose of education—the 
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awakening of instinctive response, the unfolding of natura) 
capacity, the development of full-orbed personality, the 
emancipation of the sons of God for creative service. “What 
words may be found to express the educational ideal? Y¢ 
surely the blindest might agree that a system that at best 
produces well-informed automata, instead of adventuroys 
lovers of Beauty, Truth and Goodness, is not to be tolerated, 

How much easier it is “ to point da finga ” than to point 
to a new and better way. After all, how dare any of us, still 
groping to find the way we have lost—think that we know 
how to bring up children in the way they should go ? 

Having never “ taught school ”’ I am in no way qualified 
to prescribe any practical application of the educational 
ideal ; yet I venture to suggest a list of subjects that might 
be included in the curriculum : 

(1) Bush Lore and Nature Study.—This would help to 
develop the child’s powers of observation and a sense of 
wonder and reverence for all that grows. 

(2) Music and Drama.—This would include singing, 
marching, eurhythmics, dancing, and community acting 
rather than solo recitations. 

(8) English.—Though the alphabet might still be learnt 
by concert recitation, there should be new books for read- 
ing and a free lending library. The Bible—or selected por- 
tions of it—should remain one of the text books. 

(4) Elementary Arithmetic. 

(5) History and Geography.—This would include a simple 
story of evolution and of the races of the world, culminating 
in an account of the founding of the League of Nations. 

(6) Hygiene.—Through co-operation with the resident 
island doctor and hospital matron there should be periodical 
physical examination of scholars, health propaganda, instruc- 
tion in first aid, home nursing and sanitation. 

(7) Agriculture.—As far as it has reference to Virgin 
Island soil. Every child should plant at least one palm tree, 
and perhaps also possess a patch for “‘ ground provisions.” 

(8) Handicrafts.—There should be specialising in articles 
of common use (perpetuating native designs where possible) 
to beautify the home and its dwellers. There should be an 
Art School for adults. ; 

(9) Biology and Sex Lore.—Motherhood, fatherhood, and 
the domestic arts; these should be associated with a baby 
clinic and mother welfare centre ; there might be some rite 
of sex initiation at adolescence. 

(10) Recreations.—These should aim at the inculcation of 
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an ideal of physical efficiency ; there might be team games, 
rowing competitions, bathing parades, etc. 

In many of the islands the local doctors, parsons and other 
white folk interested in native welfare might be persuaded 
to give voluntary service, once the varied and interesting 
nature of the help required was made plain to them. 

A new era might begin with a pensioning off of the 
yeteran teachers, who have done well according to their 
lights. Then would follow the enlistment for training of a 
company of illiterate but adventurous native youths and 
maidens. There is already a training college in the island of 
Antigua that, if re-organised, might form a centre. Perhaps 
the young adventurers would open session by a grand 
conflagration of all the old text books. 

Some system of itinerant teachers might be necessary 
(.g., with such a subject as No. 9 only an instructor of rare 
qualifications could be trusted). Would that every island 
in the Caribbean Sea might have its own cinema, supplied 
with films by ‘‘ the Department of Native Development.” 

The keynote of the new era in education would be sane 
sociology and a schooling suitable to the environment and the 
peculiar genius of the West Indian negro. 

I am aware that such suggestions will be summarily 
waved aside by some people as “ idealistic,” and therefore 
they would say, ‘‘ That’s an end to it!” Even to-day, by 
many an ideal is regarded not as a challenge to the only 
practical goal, but as the impracticable. 

Truly, it is much easier to “* point da finga ” at the present 
system than to point to a new and better way. Perhaps the 
first step in the right direction is to realise one’s own share of 
responsibility in this annual toll of that most precious of all 
materials on this planet—the souls and bodies of youth. This 
may prove to many of us to be so chastening a reflection that 
we cannot but rise from our lethargy and become conscious of 
our trust. 

In fairness to the present Virgin Island educational 
authorities and to the existing schools, I feel compelled to 
add that in those parts of the islands where there were no 
schools the state of the rising generation—rising seems just 
the wrong word—seemed to me in many ways even worse 
than where the schoolmaster and his lady teachas held sway. 


‘‘ Homeward bound ! 
Another day of school is over ! 
Homeward bound ! 
Homeward bound !” 
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The thud of bare feet grows fainter, the voices of these 
children of the sun are swallowed up by the “ concert recits. 
tion ’ of the Bush. Night falls. 


So I fled back to my Arcadia. Daily to rise from my 
camp bed and step barefoot on to the breeze-swept, dew. 
washed verandah, there to stand, while the islands, palely 
glimmering, wait for the coming of dawn. Daily to swim 
in the silent company of the pelicans in the cool lagoon 
mirroring in its charmed depths the faerie tints of the sunrise; 
to read on the shaded verandah befriended by little lizards, 
while the Flame of the Forest, bare of leaves, flaunts her 
wanton blossoms to the burning kisses of the sun. To watch 
at noon while white-winged sloops, sounding their conch 
shells, skirt the coral reef where the shoal water is tinged 
with unimagined shades of green and gold. Then, when the 
wayward shadows troop down the bush-clad steeps, and the 
golden candelabras of the giant aloe grow. dim, to wander 
through the sea-grapes, listening meanwhile to the cooing of 
the island turtle doves? until the rays of the setting sun trans- 
figure the untenanted slopes of Sage Mountain. “ If you 
wish when the sun is about to set, your wish will come true,” 
says the negro adage. When at last even the dreamy hues 
in the dim cloud-garden of the Hesperides have faded, to 
return home through the twilit Bush beneath the glimmering 
camps of the stars. And at nightfall to be lulled to sleep 
by the eternal serenade of the Virgin Seas and the imme- 
morial nocturne of the Bush, while above the nestling 
islands rises the vestal moon. And the evening and the 
morning are as the first day. 

Surely such an earthly paradise has no shadows. Yet the 
shadow-faces of the children came; troops of them—little 
sun-tinted faces, wondering, wistful, wide-eyed, tearless, but 
haunting in their mute appeal. 

The little white dwelling above the lagoon is haunted, so 
the natives whisper. Old Barnes, the slave hangman, still 
wanders there with a rope, for on that spot stood a gallows 
tree in the old slave days. Nearby, about the ruined fort, on 
moonless nights the buccaneers still gather for their ghostly 
carousals and gamble with pieces of eight. Do you hear that 
strange klink, klink 2? Do not wander far, for “‘ If you walk 
at night jumbies willhold you.”’ ‘“‘ There are plenty jumbies,” 
says Ole Margaret, whose little cabin is ever sealed up tight 


1 Tortola—from the old Spanish, meaning Isle of Turtle doves. 
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after nightfall. “We got ‘plenty jumbies’ adown here, 
mistress, but me and Joe ain’t afraid of hee.” 

Indeed, our little home above the lagoon was haunted— 
not by spectres of old Barnes, nor of the buccaneers, nor of 
the jumbies, but by the faces of little sun-browned children 
with midnight eyes and hair. Thus was I driven out of 
Eden, and God placed “ at the east of the garden of Eden 
(herubims and a flaming sword which turned every way.” 


Rushing in where angels fear to tread, especially the 
guardian angels of picnees, I launched an epistle to the 
Powers-that-be, dwelling behind mosquito netting on the 
heights of Olympus, overlooking the harbour. A lengthy 
epistle it was, too, and in oratorical style worthy of Mr X., 
liberally punctuated with exclamation marks, describing the 
educational state of the island and pleading that the hope- 
lessly inadequate educational funds might be increased. In 
point of fact, whereas Agriculture received £989, and the 
Hospital £879, Education received but a paltry £447. The 
cost per unit of average attendance per annum was estimated 
at 14s. 5d. I pictured the lives of the children and adole- 
scents in those parts of the island where there were no 
schools, nor anything to counteract the influence of the many 
undesirable factors in heredity and environment. In the 
role of a prophetess, I foretold that their unenlightened state 
would prove a menace to the future of the island, since the 
children had no chance of growing up into worthy citizens of 
Empire, and I ended thus: “It seems to me that any 
expenditure that prevents human wastage and wreckage 
must prove in the end to be true economy.” 

The answer to this lengthy effusion was—silence .. . 
unbroken. Strong, silent Englishmen still rule the Empire 
apparently. When I made my confession to the Wesleyan 
parson, thinking he, as an interpreter of the inscrutable ways 
of Providence, might be able to explain the vagaries of the 
Powers-who-dwell-on-Olympus, his pitying glance seemed to 
say: ““ And you expected an answer!” 

Shortly after this a new Commissioner came to govern 
the Virgin Islands. It seems that Commissioners, though 
happily far from the land where income-tax reigns, rarely 
find the air of Tortola salubrious. It not being my design to 
brim the waste-paper basket of our new Olympian god with 
votive offerings of my handwriting, I forebore to dip my pen 
Into any more oratorical fire. 

Thus it came to pass that the Commissioner and I came 
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face to face and blade to blade in the Olympian stronghold 
guarded by mosquito netting. I entered a long, low room 
that seemed rather dark, for the green jalousies were closed. 
His Honour, who was sitting at a table that reflected 
a bowl of flaming blooms, courteously permitted me t 
deliver my soul. Then, with a somewhat more expressive 
use of adjectives he delivered his. With the authority of one 
who knows ‘“‘ what these niggers are ’’ he asserted that the 
were best left alone in their natural state (save the mark !) 
He said that education merely made them discontented with 
their lot and disrespectful to the white man. They wer 
happy sub-humans living a primitive life. Let the mis. 
guided people who tried to educate them out of their proper 
plane go—elsewhere. As for me, if I were seeking a sphere 
for “‘ brotherly love,” the sooner I returned to our slums— 
and remembered that charity begins at home, the better for 
everyone concerned. ‘“‘ When bull dig ground [before charg. 
ing] betta look fer tree,”’ yet I stayed to fire another broad. 
side of unqualified assertions, declaring that the so-called 
‘natural state’’ of the natives was neither natural nor 
happy ; that the uneducated native was potentially a far 
greater danger to the white man than the educated ; that as 
soon as ‘‘ white ”’ meets “‘ black ” the education of the latter 
begins, whether the white man desires it or no; that decent 
education is a human birthright with no colour bar ; that 
discontent is divine ; that few are the white men who merit 
respect, rare are they as—as—as Here I had to pause 
for breath or inspiration. 

I do not remember what we said after that over the bowl 
of flaming blooms. Perhaps we each knew that the other was 
holding to a fragment of Truth. It seems that Truth is too 
big for us, and the many-shaded glasses through which we 
try to focus her only serve to distort our vision—“ now we 
see through a glass darkly.” 

“‘ Ideals are not dethroned by the folly of fools,’’ I was 
repeating as I watched the water-golds deepening in the 
lagoon. A silent pelican rose like a phantom out of the violet 
shadows and dived with a loud plomp. As he came up with 
a fish in his long grey beak, he seemed to say: ‘‘ Pray who 
are the fools but the idealists who wag their tongues instead 
of getting on with the job ? ” 

And the pelican stooped again, shivering a circle of lam- 
bent flame over the darkening face of the lagoon. 


HAZEL BALLANCE EADIE. 
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WHAT IS INTERNATIONAL PEACE? 


A. K. WHITE, 
Caird Lecturer in Political Philosophy, Glasgow University. 


RicHTLY or wrongly, the Christian Church lost caste during 
the war. The Quakers excepted, its several denominations 
took no stand for peace, did not declare clearly and emphati- 
cally that war is or is not contrary to Christian principles, 
but, by taking sides with the belligerents, tacitly admitted 
that Christianity and war are not incompatible. Conse- 
quently, the real spokesmen for international peace in these 
days are not churchmen but statesmen, whose motives for 
desiring peace are not essentially different from the motives 
that previously made them prepare for war. 

It is possible, of course, to maintain that the Church was 
not inconsistent ; that it left its members free in this matter, 
as in other political matters, to decide for themselves accord- 
ing to their consciences. But for several reasons it is 
extremely doubtful if this defence of the Churches’ attitude 
in1914 was anything more than a confession that the Church 
had no guidance to offer because it had not made up its 
mind on the question of the proper attitude of Christianity 
to the problem of war and peace. 

Is the Church in any better case to-day than it was then ? 
Admittedly, most Churches have expressed an opinion in 
favour of international peace. But, again, the truth seems 
to be that, instead of leading public opinion, organised 
religion is simply lagging behind it. 

There are, however, numerous signs that organised 
religion is beginning to recognise the ambiguity of its position 
and the imperativeness of the need for reversing this state 
of affairs. One recent indication of this reawakening of the 
religious mind was the meeting which took place last year 
in Frankfurt of an Executive Committee called to arrange 
699 
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a world congress to consider what contribution the great 
religions of the world could make to the cause of internationg| 
peace. 

The meeting was attended by some seventy delegate, 
belonging to thirteen different countries and to eight differen} 
religions. There were present Moslems, Hindus, Christians 
Theosophists, Buddhists, Bahists, Confucians, and others 
While the representatives of each of these religions wer 
convinced that their religion, when properly and deep! 
enough understood, was in favour of peace between th: 
nations, the more practical point for the purpose of the 
proposed Congress which this preliminary Convention, 
revealed was not this general agreement in principle, but 
the differences in opinion between the various religions, and 
especially between those of the East and the West, on the 
nature of international peace. 

The Eastern standpoint was expressed by Professo 
Wadia, of Bombay. 


“If this Conference [he said] expects the delegates 
from the East to co-operate in the promotion of peace 

. if the peace that we seek for on earth is God's 
peace ... this is incompatible with such political 
and economic facts as at present face us with regard to 
the subject races in India or the black population of the 
African races. But still more subtle and more dan- 
gerous for our assembly is the pride that makes anyone 
amongst us believe that his race or nation has gota 
monopoly of spiritual truth, and that he has got a kind 
of elder brother’s mission to lead his younger brother to 
the truth.” 1 


I mention this Conference and its difficulties (difficulties 
which, incidentally, have made it necessary to postpone the 
proposed Congress from 1930 to 1931) because of certain 
features in it which have an important bearing on the 
general question of religion and peace. 

The difference which the Conference revealed between 
the points of view of East and West was fundamental. In 
the first place, it represented a significant difference on the 
question of the relation of religion and politics. As a whole, 
Western religions have accepted the policy of the separation 
between Church and State. Both institutions are considered 
to be aiming at the same ends in their respective ways. 


1 From an interesting article by the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams it 
the January number of The Quiver. 
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fiach supplements the work of the other. Under this idea, 
| take it, the Western representatives at the Frankfurt 
Convention presumed that the business of a world Congress 
of Religions would be to supplement in the cause of peace 
the work of statesmen in peace and disarmament conferences, 
and of such political institutions as the League, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. In other words, the Western delegates 
took it for granted that the assistance which religion could 
ive to the work of the politicians lay in improving by 
concerted action that spirit of international friendship and 
-will upon which the ultimate success of political 
machinery rests, and which, of course, in a religious sense 
is bound up with the belief in the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. 

The Eastern point of view, as expressed by Professor 
Wadia, accepted the position that international peace is a 
erollary of religious belief. But it showed that its attitude 
to the relation of religion and politics was not that of the 
West. For Professor Wadia at least implied that political 
aims and values are an essential part of the content of 
religion, and that it is the duty of organised religion to 
concern itself directly and actively in political affairs. 

But, secondly, Professor Wadia’s position showed that 
the separation between East and West is much more deeply 
rooted than their differences on the question of the relation 
of religion and politics or of Church and State. For, as I 
shall show in a moment, it infects the nature of that upon 
the need for which both East and West are formally agreed— 
the nature, namely, of international peace itself. 

Without, of course, possessing any real knowledge of the 
conception of peace which the Western delegates had in 
mind when they approached the Conference, but speaking 
simply on general grounds, I do not think that I misinterpret 
their position in describing it as the belief that peace means 
the absence of war. That they did not give the idea of peace 
much more content than this is shown, I think, by the 
fact that they had not anticipated Professor Wadia’s objec- 
tions. But, leaving aside for the moment the precise con- 
ception of international peace which underlies these objec- 
tions, their merely formal nature draws attention to the 
point that the notion of peace as the absence of war is, despite 
its undoubted importance, a limited, abstract and largely 
negative idea. Peace as the absence of war is a mere con- 
dition, a rule or discipline under which men either consent 
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to or are compelled to live, but which in itself is quit 
compatible with practices and beliefs as anti-socia] and 
productive in human misery as war itself. Thus, if our ide, 
of peace is to be fruitful it must be given positive content. 
it must signalise a wholesale development of thought towards 
new ends and values, new and better economic and political 
systems, new creeds and ethical orders. This, in effect, is 
what the objection of the Eastern religions formally implied, 
Otherwise international peace or internationalism (to give 
it the name which denotes this positive content and ney 
direction of human energies) means nothing but an accept: 
ance of things as they are, apart, of course, from the mer 
elimination of war. 

Unless, then, the Western religions are prepared to apply 
their minds and contribute their share to the problem of 
imbuing the idea of internationalism with a real and con. 
structive meaning, they will add nothing to the activities 
of statesmen, but simply, as usual, lag behind them. The 
will simply confirm the fairly common belief which has 
turned many from religion to industrial and _ political 
machinery as the best means for realising their wants and 
aspirations, that orthodox religion affects mundane human 
affairs only by setting the seal of its approval upon existing 
prejudices, traditions and institutions. That this belief in 
the failure of religion to initiate anything or to direct new 
movements is not unfounded is shown in numerous ways— 
industrial, social and political. In the matter of international 
peace it was clearly manifested through the lack of any 
clear and united judgment on the part of organised religion 
in 1914. For the war might never have happened, and 
would certainly have been a much more limited affair, had 
the Churches, rightly or wrongly, not given way to 
nationalism, but preached the doctrine of the incompati- 
bility of war with Christian practice during the years from 
1860 onward that saw the growth of modern militarism. 

In fairness to most Christian bodies—at least to the 
younger and more progressiye elements in them—they have 
rejected the old and inadequate doctrine that universal peace 
is impossible until selfishness has been eradicated from the 
heart of mankind. By their sympathy with political aims 
and institutions for achieving peace, they have indicated 
their awareness that the problem lies in redirecting and 
sublimating human passions, and not in eliminating them. 
Otherwise they are not justified as religious bodies in identi- 
fying themselves with political internationalism—the ideal 
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of which, as one need hardly enlarge upon, is by no means 
asceticism or abstract altruism. But I am not so sure that 
all those Christian denominations that have associated them- 
selves with the work of the League and kindred political 
agencies are quite aware of all that is involved in this 
relationship. 


Political internationalism, as presently constituted, is a 
compromise. It embodies nationalism as well as inter- 
nationalism. From nationalism it strips or wants to strip 
oly the false sovereignty and imperialism that has led to 
international friction in the past. National culture and 
aspirations of a pacific sort are retained and, indeed, safe- 
guarded. The specifically international element in the 
compromise is more difficult to define largely because in a 
practical sense we are only just beginning to think inter- 
nationally. Consequently, our interpretation of the meaning 
of internationalism is acquired for the most part negatively, 
ie. by contrasting it with its opposite—nationalism—and 
describing what it is by saying what it cannot be. Even so, 
there is no question about the fundamental postulates of the 
international creed. As a notion compounded of democracy, 
an industrialism which cuts through and breaks down 
national barriers and an antagonism to group minds and 
group supremacies of any sort, internationalism as such is 
essentially individualistic. Just as political internationalism 
refuses to accept the idea of a world State, so abstract inter- 
nationalism does not centre in some vague idea of a universal 
humanity. On the contrary, it splits up races, nations and 
other associations into concrete persons. The individual is 
the ultimate social unit and his well-being and happiness is 
the supreme end. Consequently, any racial and national 
differences between men are trivial and artificial when com- 
pared with their common humanity. 

Superficially or formally, this position is identical with 
religious doctrine. For religion, like internationalism, 
believes in the common humanity of men and is also in- 
tensely individualistic (although the latter postulate is 
truer, of course, of some religions than of others). 

But is the similarity between religion and internationalism 
as close as it appears to be ? 

Abstract internationalism is rationalistic. It believes 
that racial, national, and, be it noted, religious differences 
are based upon prejudices. These prejudices are founded 
upon instinctive or inherited preferences. That is why they 
and the objects upon which they are centred are viewed as 
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sacredly mysterious, unique and, therefore, incomparable 
But, says the rational internationalist, once let reason 
illumine these prejudices, and they, and the institutions ang 
values in which they are at present embodied, will djs. 
integrate into the real and ultimate units of society— 
individuals and their interests. 

Is this, then, the logical conclusion of believing in the 
common humanity of man and the ultimate worth of the 
individual? If so, is any religion prepared to go so far jn 
the cause of peace, with all that this procedure involves fo 
its own behaviour? Let us confine ourselves to what the 
rationalist calls prejudices. Is any religion prepared t 
admit that that which distinguishes it from any othe 
religion is a merely instinctive, artificial and _ irrational 
prejudice—in brief, a result of ignorance? If it is, it wil 
have to abandon all claims to superiority. It will have to 
grant Professor Wadia’s contention that “ it is nothing but 
pride that makes anyone amongst us believe that his race 
or nation [and, we may add, his religion] has got a monopoly 
of spiritual truth and a kind of elder brother’s mission to 
lead his younger brother to the truth.” 

But can religion do so and remain religion ? One of the 
most essential facts about religious experience is, I take it, 
that the spirit of religion should not merely permeate the 
whole mind and conduct of the individual, but represent the 
needs and aspirations of men of all kinds and in all circun- 
stances. Without this sense of the absolute and universal 
nature of his religion could a man believe in it ? 

It is possible, of course, to maintain that the differences 
between religions are not differences in kind, but differences 
in degree; that, in other words, religious differences are 
horizontal and not vertical. This view is occasionally bound 
up with some rough conception of evolution according to 
which one religion has reached a higher stage of religious 
development than another. But to say that the differences 
between religions are horizontal or stages in development 
does not, of course, destroy the superior-inferior relation 
between them, although, if true, it undoubtedly tempers it. 
And, in point of fact, is it conceivable that any Mohammedan 
or Hindu could remain a Mohammedan or Hindu under the 
philosophical belief that his religion was at an inferior level 
or stage to Christianity ? Is religious belief, or any vital 
belief for that matter of it, possible under such conditions 
and reservations ? 

Another possible view is that the solution may be found 
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along the lines of mutual tolerance. In practice this may be 
so. But, as a final answer, a policy of tolerance is inadequate. 
Instead of answering, it simply re-raises our old questions. 
For is not tolerance, like peace as the absence of war, a 
mainly negative type of relationship ? In other words, is 
tolerance a spontaneous characteristic of religion ? Or is it 
not, as it has certainly been in the past, a type of behaviour 
imposed upon religions by States in the latter’s own interests 
and because religions had shown themselves unable to act 
tolerantly towards each other ? 

Since, then, a policy of tolerance is no real remedy, it 
would seem that unless religions can discover in their faith 
some element more powerful than the desire to universalise 
themselves, and, therefore, to dominate others, they must 
not merely hand over the business of keeping the peace to 
political agencies, but show themselves incapable of pro- 
viding any intrinsically religious contribution to the cause 
of peace. 

This conclusion drives us back to the really basic question 
at issue—the question, namely, whether religions can give 
up their prejudices or (as it may well be) their vital differ- 
ences and remain religion. The only alternative to the 
militant view of religion seems to lie in the view that the 
essence of religion does not consist so much in what we hold 
or believe in as in the way in which we hold it ; that, in other 
words, the highest religious virtues—faith, charity, hope, 
self-sacrifice, etc.—have little to do with the merits of 
particular creeds and dogmas, or of even more fundamental 
theological differences. But this interpretation of religion 
has drastic implications and carries its own difficulties. 

In general, it would mean that we must cease to regard 
religion as a sort of political interest and view it rather as an 
esthetic or cultural one. To put the matter simply, we 
must regard different religions and the personalities which 
play so great a part in them—Christ, Buddha, Mohammed, 
etc.—as cultured persons view Shakespeare and Goethe in 
literature, Beethoven and Wagner in music, and Titian and 
Rembrandt in art, 7.e. as unique and complete contributors 
to the world of mind and spirit which only ignorance would 
ever attempt to contrast and compare by applying to them 
the usual standards of the true and the false, the correct 
and the incorrect, the pleasing and the displeasing, etc.,— 
standards which imply a superior-inferior relationship, and 
are therefore the source of the militant and missionarising 
spirit. Further, the esthetic or cultural view of religion 
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would affect religious institutions or the Churches by turning 
them into centres of worship and appreciation like societies 
for the cultivation of some branch of science, art or litera. 
ture, where no one would have any other motive than to 
grasp and admire the minds of the masters and to Sustain 
and deepen his personal faith. At the same time it should 
be noted that the logical development of this view of religion 
may mean a certain looseness in adherence to the Church, 
and might even involve the disintegration and abolition of 
religious institutions unless it can be shown that mass associa. 
tion is absolutely essential to religious worship. 

On the other hand, this view makes the idea of unity 
between religious bodies a perfectly feasible one, whatever 
the nature of their constitution may happen to be, since 
anything but an educative discussion of the relative merits 
of their founders and principles would be completely contrary 
to the spirit of each and all. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that this cultural inter. 
pretation of religious experience with its implications is very 
much an ideal in view of the present religious situation. But 
its ideal or distant character is not its real limitation. This 
emerges when we apply the view practically or relate religion 
to such directly practical interests as industry and politics, 
Obviously, the cultural view of religion is abstract if, as we 
have said, it depends less on what we believe in than the 
way in which we believe in it. Thus religion must identify 
itself with industry, politics and morality in order to acquire 
content or to become a positive active force in human affairs, 
It can do so, however, only by the method to which we have 
already referred, of widening and deepening the meaning 
and value of these interests or of such elements in them as 
it thinks right and proper. But on the face of it, widening 
and deepening is not a creative act, and, in particular, does 
not encourage the expectation of a new conception of inter- 
national peace from the co-operation of religion with politics. 
For even if we grant that the best types of religious mysticism 
have been fruitful in producing practical forms and values, 
the abstract universality of religion or the recognised vague- 
ness of the practical application of religious principles tends 
to support the view that the inevitable outcome of the alliance 
of religion with politics or, for that matter of it, with industry 
and even morality, is not a creative but a conservative 
policy. In other words, religion simply sets its mark upon 
already existing practices. 

This discussion, however, is not designed to answer 
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questions, but to ask them. On this basis let us, in con- 
clusion, briefly examine what religion can do for international 
peace, if, as seems probable, its primary function is the 
conservation of prejudices, interests, values, or whatever we 
choose to call them. Obviously, in general, each religion 
in its relation with other religions must reflect to some 
degree the character of its content, 7.e. the particular social, 
industrial and political institutions or orders with which it 
js voluntarily allied or traditionally associated. Its principle, 
therefore, cannot be other than militant. Even so, this is 
far from denying that religious bodies can render a positive 
service to international peace. For there is no reason in 
principle why churches and other religious organisations 
should not identify themselves aggressively with the post- 
war “ prejudice ” for peace, as the Western Churches did 
with nationalism before the war and Eastern religions are 
now doing. It is true that the view involves that the 
assistance which the Churches can render is quantitative 
rather than qualitative, 7.e. one consisting in cultivating in 
their members and in others a distaste for war and a recog- 
nition of the value of the positive meaning which the idea 
of peace is receiving through such activities as the Inter- 
national Labour Office of the League of Nations, instead of 
attempting to discover, either separately or collectively, any 
specifically religious meaning of peace by an analysis of 
their common faith or particular religious doctrines. Yet 
if the prestige and numerical strength of all the religious 
organisations throughout the world were behind the idea of 
international peace and aggressive in urging the need for it 
against its detractors, this idea, were it even no more than 
a prejudice, would make the chances of war among the 
nations exceedingly remote if not, indeed, impossible. 


A. K. WHITE. 


Giascow UNIVERSITY. 

















POPULAR CHRISTOLOGY. 
GEORGE C. VINCENT, D.D. 


THE placing of Christ in our world of thought has been and 
may well become again a most critical matter for both the 
theologian and the layman. Yet the very seriousness of 
the question creates a temptation to dodge. There is some 
excuse, therefore, for raising the issues again from time to 
time, and asking ourselves in what direction our thinking 
has turned. I will review three attitudes which I have 
come upon in the popular books, and in occasional contacts 
with ministers, and then raise certain questions about an 
older point of view. 

The first of these popular points of view to which I refer 
is the Christocentric one which still survives in so many 
quarters. An extreme example of it is taken from the 
manuscript of a forthcoming book which the author sent to 
me for criticism. He is a rather well-known missionary, a 
graduate of perhaps the best seminary in the country, and 
a Ph.D. of Columbia. He says: 


““T have been a student and a teacher of science. 
I have passed through the entire tormenting readjust- 
ment of thought which the thinking college man must 
endure. I inherited an orthodox theology. I was 
forced to reorganise my theology into the theory of 
evolution. Gradually I was pushed into a unitarian 
position about Jesus. Then Jesus faded into a cloud of 
uncertainty, and I clung to God. God withdrew into 
the ‘ Unknowable’ of Herbert Spencer. Then I began 
to lose my moral judgment. Though determined to find 
the truth, I was confused, lest, unhappy, rapidly becom- 
ing a chronic pessimist, I, who had set out in bold quest 
of a better way, found myself a ‘blind leader of the 
blind.’ 

‘“‘T looked again at Jesus. He was more beautiful 
708 
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than ever. I heard his call across the ages. I answered 
back, ‘ Jesus, I know nothing except that I love you, I 
need you, I take vou.’ I suddenly realised that I did not 
need to know any more than that. Into my soul came 
all that I had known before, of peace, moral judgment, 
unselfishness, joy. 

‘* T am, to be sure, in search of a cosmic theory which 
fits all this and all other facts. I find a half-dozen fairly 
tenable theories. But I shall never again tie up my 
speculations about Jesus so that if the theology is 
shattered the experience will have to go with it. I need 
him, I love him, I have him, he helps me.” 


That is a viewpoint which I can thoroughly appreciate, 
for once I shared it heartily myself. There come times to 
most of us when ultimate questions of theology seem almost 
hopelessly baffling and we are very much inclined to lay them 
aside and say, ‘‘ Jesus I know, and He is sufficient for me.” 
The tendency is reinforced by the great development in 
study of the life of Christ that we have had in the last fifty 
years. The background of the Gospels has been ransacked, 
the life of the first Christian century brought once more 
vividly to view, the sources of historical knowledge of Jesus 
have been scrutinised and their contents sifted, and there 
has emerged again and again a most striking portraiture of 
the Man of Galilee. Sometimes, it is true, the picture has 
been sentimentalised. The influences then have come rather 
more from pictorial art than from careful historical study 
of the Gospels. But again and again the picture has been 
forceful, graphic, and sometimes deeply moving. There can be 
no question, for example, that the picture of the apocalyptic 
Messiah that Schweitzer drew for himself and his readers 
stirred the author profoundly and has seemed to many 
people inspiring though baffling. I quote the famous 
closing passage : 


** He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, 
as of old, by the lake-side, He came to those men who 
knew Him not. He speaks to us the same word: 
‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to the tasks which He 
has to fulfil for our time. He commands. And to those 
who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, He will 
reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings, 
which they shall pass through in His fellowship, and, 
as an ineffable mystery, they shall learn in their own 
experience who He is.” 
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I do not want to make the mistake of listing Schweitzer 
among those who hold the Jesus-only viewpoint, but such 
portraiture as he gave has helped not a few people to find in 
Jesus a personality really virile and inspiring, and when all 
else in religion seems to be failing, this figure still stands, 
Only a week ago on Sunday night I was listening to a famous 
professor of one of our seminaries preaching on the person- 
ality of Jesus as revealed by His teaching. He went over 
the sources from which we get our knowledge of the teach- 
ing of Jesus and then wound up with an impassioned perora- 
tion in which he referred to creeds shaking and customs 
shattering, and pointed out how amid all these changes 
Jesus still stands, and His mind is ever challenging and 
impressive as it comes to ours. 

Hermann, I think, deserves to be listed in this group 
because of one aspect of his teaching. What I gained from 
reading his Christian Communion with God years ago was 
the idea that when the figure and impression of Jesus come 
to us there are carried with them to our souls overtones and 
undertones of divinity, so that His impression upon us is a 
religious impression, not merely a human or historical one. 
But again, it is the Christocentric idea, the abnegation of 
theology. There are two or three comments due to be made 
about this point of view. 

The first is that it is very surely not the New Testament 
approach nor the viewpoint of the historic Church. The 
writing of biographies of Jesus is modern. The gospels were 
not originally biographies. They were preaching and teaching 
documents. There was no attempt to penetrate to the 
psychology of Jesus’ development or investigate the 
character of His mind. And the whole Jesus story as given 
in the Gospels and the New Testament is clearly what we 
describe technically as a myth. That is to say, it is a story 
about God, not about a merely human figure, and as such it 
has been treated in the Christian Churches down to recent 
times. 

But if this is true of the historic Church it is very likely to 
become true again. I question whether men can continue 
in this attitude of adoration before the portrait of Jesus. 
They will want either more or less. Either they will humanise 
the portrait until he becomes simply a notable figure of the 
past, or they will emphasise more and more the baffling and 
mysterious facts within the portraiture. And they will ask 
themselves how this personality ever came to be. They will 
not be content to simply let Him stand. They will feel urged 
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upon their minds the old question, ‘“‘ Whom say ye that 
I am ? 9 

And there is still a third criticism that I would suggest 
against this point of view. Without any harshness in my 
thought of the matter, I wonder whether there is not some- 
thing here approaching to technical idolatry, and whether 
the position has not the weakness as well as the strength 
of the idolater’s state of mind. There is the element of 
strength, of course, that this very moving figure makes 
God real to us. That is the perennial excuse of the idolater 
for the use of his image. 

On the other hand, there is the weakness of the agnostic 
who has abandoned all hope of an answer to ultimate 
questions and a steady outlook on the great forces of the 
world. Can the mind of man be content thus to be agnostic ? 
Is there not real danger that an attitude of reverence for the 
historic Jesus, without any attempt to say anything about 
the character of the universe and the mind of God, will lead 
to a feeble sentimentality which ultimately will turn upon 
and betray its possessor, leavin him without strength in the 
face of the great sweep of temptation and the call of the 
purposes of the hour? He will look back to his historic 
figure with some regretful affection. But he will find nothing 
there to hold him firm when the seductions of pleasure and 

rosperity are calling him another way. There is a sentence 
in Ludwig Lewisohn’s Upstream which haunts me : 


‘* T had a sense, shadowy and inarticulate, but deep 
enough, of our homelessness in the universe, of our 
terrible helplessness before it. I had seen something of 
misfortune and uncertainty and change, and my mind 
desired then, as, with frugal hope, it does now, a point 
of permanence in the ‘ vast driftings of the cosmic 
weather,’ a power in which there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 


Is not that a deeply human desire? We do want a 
“point of permanence in the vast driftings of the cosmic 
weather,” and I doubt very much whether this sentimental 
attitude to the Jesus of history is sufficient for that. We 
may cry as we see Jesus vanishing from us, ‘‘ My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof ! ” 
But we will hardly turn away with a double portion of His 
Pe resting upon us. Did not the author of the fourth 

spel feel this when he wrote the words, “ It is expedient for 
you that I go away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
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not come unto you; but if I go, I will send him unto you”) 
He felt that a greater presence than the historic Jesus was 
needed for our lives. 

The second of these popular points of view to which J 
would refer is one which goes to the other extreme in sayin 
that the Jesus of history after all counts for very little ; that 
what we really want is the living Christ, the Christ of the 
apostle Paul. Dr Bacon in his story of Jesus and the 
beginnings of the Church finds that we undoubtedly could 
still be Christians if we had no other documents of the 
faith than the epistles of St Paul. And against the critic of 
the Gospels, 


** binding and loosing what we should receive and what 
reject as unauthentic, the Christian will probably say, 
‘Give me rather Paul’s witness of the ever-living 
Spirit, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever!’ ” 


Now Professor Bacon tries rather definitely to identify 
this living Christ with the Jesus of history. Yet I am 
inclined to think that his real interest lies along the line 
of the quotation I have just read; and whether this be so 
or not with him, it unquestionably is true of some of the 
Roman Catholic modernists, such as Tyrrell. They seem 
really glad to be rid of the Jesus of history. They 
welcomed Schweitzer’s criticism, and the challenging of the 
old time portrait of Jesus in the presence of the strong lights 
and shadows of the apocalyptic picturing of Schweitzer. 
They were personally willing to say that this apocalyptic 
personality had little or no meaning for us to-day. I do not 
think they followed Schweitzer very far in the suggestion 
that out from this boldly outlined figure there goes a spirit, 
a connotation, and a suggestion of the absolute, the divine. 
In what I have read of these modernists I gain the impression 
that they delight in history largely for the purpose of doing 
away with the historic Jesus and opening the way thereby 
for the worship of the ineffable Christ. That this is some- 
thing of their feeling seems to me to be borne out by their 
catholicism, their continuance within the Roman Catholic 
fold in spirit even when they are excluded in form, loving the 
Mass, rejoicing in many of the practices and disciplines of 
the Church, living very beautiful lives of study and devotion, 
but rather definitely disliking any clear-cut teaching either 
of doctrines or of ethic. My memories of Tyrrell’s Lez 
Orandt, for example, are vague, I think, not merely because 
I read the book twenty years ago, but because the book itself 
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lends itself to a vague impressionism of a religious kind 
rather than to any clear-cut teaching. 

Now all of this seems to me to have an important side. 
I wonder whether we ought not to worship God more with 
our emotions than we do now, even if the cost thereof should 
be some lessening of our worship with thought and action. 
I wonder whether God does not want us first of all to love 
Him, and whether it may not well be that the most essential 
thing in humanity is that enrichment of the whole personality 
which would result from the adoration of God with the 
affections ? George Tyrrell was a most lovely spirit. Every 
one who touched his life came away deeply moved and 
impressed. He had gained something of immense value 
from lying prostrate at the feet of his uplifted Lord. He 
was no idolater before the historic Jesus. He worshipped 
a mystic presence that he found in the Mass, with whom he 
could have communion. And yet can any of us be satisfied 
with this type of religion? The mind of man is restless 
and will hardly be put off without some attempt at least for 
satisfaction, and while there are finely cultured souls that 
can commune in strangely mystic fashion in the deep places 
of the emotions, most of us want words and symbols, more 
clear-cut ideas than this mystic emotion can convey. 
Furthermore, one of the necessities of our lives is to be 
able to say more about God and His character than the 
modernists are apt to do. There is a wistful longing for 
areal portrait of the mind of God so that we could say, 
“Look there in Matthew and Mark and Luke, and the 
portrait will stand forth for you.” The mystic adoration of 
the living Christ has some tendency toward a region where 
intelligible statement becomes impossible. 

But further, I cannot help wondering whether there is 
not latent in this approach something of the weakness of the 
old Docetist position. Does it not amount to saying that 
there has been nothing that our eyes have seen and our hands 
have handled of the word of life, that the Divine is so 
ineffable that He never could tabernacle truly among us, 
and that therefore we are cut off from all those rich and 
rewarding beliefs that the old Incarnationist theology used 
to bring? Is God really thus indifferent to history, remote 
from the world ? Is there no connection between the finite 
and the infinite, man and the great creative Spirit from 
whom he has come forth, that makes clear communion 
possible, and would give the ground and situation on which 
the divine mind could enter very truly into the life of time ? 


Vou. XXVIII. No. 4. 238* 
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The third position seems to me also a revival of an old 
time heresy. Ifthe modernists are related to the old Docetic 
ideas there is also a circle of writers and thinkers in oy 
theological world that seem to me to represent a revival of 
Adoptionism. They do not think of Jesus as God come 
in the flesh. They think of Him simply as a man who 
grew up in Nazareth, found Himself called to a special 
mission, and led in the course of the performance of that 
mission to very wonderful intimacy and union with the 
mind and will of God. He therefore came to be the one 
perfect Son, the echo of God’s mind, the shadow of His 
movings. He is therefore of inestimable worth to us, but to 
say that He is God incarnate in the flesh is to lapse into 
mythology. They do not believe in the virgin birth, and 
I think much of their revulsion against Incarnationist views 
dates from that abandonment of belief in questionable his- 
toric event. Believing Jesus naturally born, they go on to 
explain His life and personality by the working out of the 
lower natural forces. He is simply a man like other men, 
reaching up toward God, but attaining notably where other 
men have failed. 

Two or three things have assisted in the popularisation of 
this viewpoint. The first undoubtedly is the study of the 
history of Jesus to which I referred. More and more men 
have sought to pry into the workings of Jesus’ mind and have 
explained them in terms of natural psychology. But also 
there has been at work the strong, deep passion of modern 
life and sympathy. We live in a burdened world. There 
are more secret sorrows carried than we often realise. 
Ministers have become conscious of the burden of doubt 
and difficulty in this present time. They turn therefore 
gladly to a picture of a Jesus who faced the doubts and 
difficulties that we must face. He is appealing, comforting, 
possibly, though more dubiously, strengthening. I remem- 
ber a popular statement of this given by a neighbour 
minister in the city of Pittsburgh, in a sermon which his 
congregation printed for him. He referred to the fact that 
we could no longer believe readily in the virgin birth ;_ the 
way in which more and more historic study of the life of 
Jesus had brought us into touch with a man like other 
men; his own rejoicing in this discovery ; and he went on 
to trace the growing nearness to God in the life of Jesus, 
bringing it to a climax in the words that Jesus uttered 
on the cross, “‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” How and why the good man chose this as the 
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climax of Jesus’ approach to God I cannot conceive, except 
that I know how that man himself had been struggling, 
baffled, and in deep water. He felt the sympathy of the 
Man of Nazareth who, in a supreme hour of life, thought 
that God had forsaken Him, and naively found in that cry a 
revelation of the developed divinity of Jesus. Now I do not 
want to be hard on this point of view. It is in line with the 
historic Christian teaching of the New Testament and the 
Church that Jesus was perfect man, that He was tempted in 
all points like as we are, that He learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered, and that He redeemed us by 
entering into the very ordinary life of man and lifting it to 
unity with God. And yet I have one or two grave questions 
about the satisfactory character of this approach. Is there 
not another side in Christian experience ? Men have not 
found themselves left alone, groping after God. There has 
been a drawing near to them on God’s part to meet the cry 
of the heart. A presence has drawn near them, a voice has 
spoken, a hand has been stretched out to them, God has 
come to take them Himself,—He has not left them to grope 
in darkness. ‘‘ The day-spring from on high has visited us.”’ 
This experience seems to me to be at the root of the Incar- 
nationist position. Even if it could be proved that the 
stories of our Gospels were myth, which I do not believe, 
still the name of Jesus and the thought of Jesus would bring 
to many the reminder of the way in which God has drawn 
near us, has not left us alone in our gropings, but has come 
and stood beside us in our human finitude, and has spoken 
with us and helped us. This seems to me to be in harmony 
with the statement of the New Testament that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself; that there is grace 
in the Lord Jesus; that though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes He became poor, that we through His poverty might 
be rich; that though He was in the form of God, He counted 
not equality with God a thing to be grasped at, but emptied 
Himself and was found in fashion as a man, and humbled 
Himself even unto the death of the cross. Wherefore, also, 
God highly exalted Him and gave Him the name which is 
above every name, to the glory of God the Father. 
Moreover, the study of the Gospels leaves one a little 
uneasy in this Adoptionist position. There are things in 
the gospel narrative which cannot easily be marked as 
unhistorical, which leave us confronting a personality who 
has more of masterfulness and dignity, more of assurance 
and command over self and surroundings, than can readily 
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be explained from the Adoptionist viewpoint. Profesgop 
Burkitt made a great contribution to gospel criticism when 
he suggested that in Mark we have indications of a quite 
unconscious kind, and which are all the more certainly 
historical because thus unconscious; that the conduct of 
Jesus fitted into certain very definite situations; and jt 
is an easy step from picturing Him facing the situations 
in the way Professor Burkitt suggests to the feeling that 
one is in the presence here of an amazingly powerful 
personality. I refer to the way in which Professor Burkitt 
traced the connection of the parable of the sower to the 
experience of Jesus with His opponents in the early stages 
of His ministry, and then his linking of Jesus’ movements 
back and forth across the Lake of Galilee with the political 
situation on the two sides of the Lake, giving one a vivid 
conception of how and why Jesus went into the Decapolis, 
visited Tyre and Sidon, passed secretly through Galilee on 
His return journey, and then blazed forth into publicity as 
He confronted His opponents on His journey to Jerusalem. 
As one reviews that story there comes to be something 
intensely graphic about the words in the tenth chapter of 
Mark, ‘‘They were in the way going up to Jerusalem, and 
Jesus was going on before, and the disciples were amazed, 
and they that followed were afraid. Then He took again 
the twelve and began to tell them the things that were to 
happen unto Him, saying, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, 
and the Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests 
and scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death.” Even 
supposing that He did not go on to say that He would surely 
rise again, there is an air of assurance and mastery about 
that figure on the high-road to Jerusalem that makes it easy 
to understand how men could have called Him their Lord. 
Is the Adoptionist viewpoint adequate to such a figure as 
this? Again take the spaciousness of Jesus’ mind as 
revealed in almost indisputable passages ; the great invita- 
tion, “‘ Come unto me,” with its emphasis on the personal 
pronoun ; the kindly, masterful and often amused tolerance 
with which He can survey some human foibles,—the Phari- 
see’s sounding a trumpet before him when he brings his alms; 
His words to the sinful woman when no accuser was left: 
‘** Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more”; His 
insight into hidden motives behind men who wanted to catch 
Him in His speech or get Him to arrange for the division of 
an inheritance ; and the incisiveness of His wit and wisdom 
in handling easily difficult situations that were brought 
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peforeHim. His was an amazingly wise, brave and confident 
mind. He did share our growth, and He knew what doubt 
and trouble meant, but one has the feeling that all the time 
there is another factor working here. 

With these difficulties before us let us now turn back to 
the old Incarnationist position. It involves at least the two 
elements of belief in a pre-existent Christ and a process or 
account of “incarnation. Can anything be said for these 
two ideas ? 

The Great Other of whom we are conscious does not 
merely terrify us with power or humiliate us with perfect 
beauty. Somehow there is here a drawing near as of a 
Father, an encouragement and comfort as from One who 
understands. Furthermore, this aspect of experience is 
strengthened by reflection. The divine life, it seems to me, 
cannot be simple. There are real dangers in absolute 
idealism. There is reality in our minds and our finite 
experiences, and somehow, within the life of God Himself, 
this world of finitude is not an irrelevancy, but has meaning 
even for Him. It seems to me this is what the old religious 
philosophers had at the back of their minds when they 
talked about the Word of God, or the Son who had been 
from the beginning with the Father. Through this element 
in the life of God this world of finite experience has come to 
be. Through Him it is being guided and through Him led 
back at last in the fulness of its rich experience to fulfil- 
ment in the life of God. ‘‘ He shall deliver up all things 
unto the Father.” This, I realise, is too vague for philo- 
sophic statement or explanation, but it represents a 
necessity of thought and life which makes me unwilling to 
bea Unitarian. That position seems to me to be needlessly 
agnostic about the nature and being of God. On the 
grounds of thought and experience, we ought to say that the 
life of God is a rich life, including an element through which 
finite existence has come to be and through which our 
finitude is being guided back to the Infinite One. 

__ Perhaps the best illustration of what I am trying to say 
is the familiar one drawn from music. The best thing about 
a musical composition, a great artist has said, is to hear it 
all at once. And I suppose most of us have known the 
experience of perceiving great beauty not as it is spread 
out in detail, but in the total effect of the composition. And 
yet the detail is there, the notes are played successively, 
and it is only by the detail that the final beauty has its being. 
The creative artist may have a great experience in his soul, 
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the perception of the whole beautiful composition not ag q 
series of incidents in time, but a complete and timeless 
experience. To this he gives expression in working out this 
particular composition. But there is perhaps something 
gained even for the creative artist when he has worked the 
thing out in detail and then brought it back again into the 
rounded beauty in his consciousness that it possesses when 
it has passed through this time process. Perhaps we can 
think of God as holding the whole world’s life as a total 
meaning in His mind, and yet realising and making explicit 
this poignant beauty in the extended and developed scenes of 
time, and then returning with the whole finished produc. 
tion upon Himself and enjoying it in its completeness. That 
it helps me to some appreciation of what is meant by the 
pre-existent Christ. 

But how can this eternal Christ be one with the Jesus of 
history ? I am not seriously troubled myself about equating 
them in matters of spirit and character. There is a good 
deal about the Jesus of history that seems to me so nearly 
identical with the eternal Christ that one feels drawn at 
once to say that this Jesus of history is the embodiment of 
what we may call the human element in the divine life. But 
there remain grave difficulties in the way of such identifi- 
cation. How could that external personality come into the 
life of Palestine at a given date ? And how was the work of 
the Christ of the ages being carried on when He was weary 
at the well in Samaria or sleeping in the stern-sheets of the 
fisherman’s boat’ There are only two things that I can 
think of to say on this matter. The first is that we know 
almost nothing of how any mind comes into the life of this 
world. The question of the origin of souls is one of the 
most baffling in all philosophy. Traducianism seems to 
involve difficulties almost as great as those of Creationism. 
Our souls are not little bits broken off from our parents’ 
minds and passed on as germinal cells to grow into maturity. 
Yet somehow minds are here, and the more we think about 
them and any process by which they have come to be, the 
more we are driven back to mystic statements about their 
having come forth out of the mind and personality of God. 
The sooner we recognise that, the better. The coming of 
Christ’s mind and spirit into this world is as mysterious as 
the coming of any other mind. There is a meaning and an 
appeal which will not readily be abandoned in the thought 
of that which has taken place so imperfectly in us in His 
case having come about in perfection, once in _ history, 
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when the Divine Mind Himself passed into the ordinary life 
of this world, through the experience of finitude, our path of 
happiness and tragedy, and returned victorious to the Father. 

The other thing that may be said is in line with a sugges- 
tion of Professor H. R. Mackintosh that it might be possible 
for divine powers to be present in the personality of Jesus, 
real but undeveloped because unexercised. Where do the 
powers come from that are in any child? Some of the 
greatest educators have taken a position very near to 
Mackintosh’s in feeling that the powers are there, implanted 
in us, and must simply come to development in the experi- 
ence of life and in the presence of the teacher and the world 
of culture, as flowers develop in the air and the light of the 
sun. Is not this an intelligible position, that the divine 
powers of the eternal Christ were really operative all the 
time, but that Jesus in history only came to consciousness 
of them gradually as He developed in the experience of His 
life? Is not this preferable to Dr Sanday’s famous sugges- 
tion about a conscious and an unconscious self in Jesus ? 

There are psychological and physiological difficulties 
involved in the Incarnationist position that seem almost 
insuperable. But there are moral difficulties and logical 
difficulties in the other positions that seem almost as 
great. Is our whole consciousness of God, with its witness 
to a presence that visits us, a delusion? Here we are, 
with our great need of a God who should have entered 
into our actual situation, lived for us and with us, and 
lifted us thereby to Himself, and is that need to be 
unmet eternally ? Must we always be infants crying in the 
night ? Perhaps the answer to these questions must for the 
present be determined along lines of temperament. The 
men to whom the witness of experience of the needs of man’s 
moral nature seems the supreme reality will perhaps con- 
tinue to turn to the Incarnationist position, while those, on 
the other hand, who are more trained to the habits of 
natural science and questionings about method, will turn to 
some other point of view. But I, for one, cannot help but 
be drawn to the old Incarnationist idea. It seems to me 
much the more comprehensive and satisfying line on which 
to work. It would speak to the spirit of a Tyrrell; it 
would afford some explanation of that mystic impression 
of divinity. If properly handled, it outdoes the Adop- 
tionists themselves in giving depth and meaning to our 
human experiences of groping and of growth. 


GEORGE C. VINCENT. 
Uprer Montciarr, N.J., U.S.A. 

















TOYOHIKO KAGAWA. 
MURIEL KENT. 


Toyouiko Kacawa, a strangely significant figure against 
the background of modern Japan, is more familiar to his 
American contemporaries than to Englishmen, although he 
has visited Europe to investigate the Labour parties of Great 
Britain and other countries of the Old World. But the 
book 1 which represents the essence of his doctrine, recently 
published in England, bears the signs of an American trans- 
lator, and has a Foreword by Professor Rufus Jones, of 
Haverford College. It is introduced by a biographical 
impression of Kagawa’s radiant personality, with some 
account of his activities as scholar and author, and, at the 
same time, as reformer, Labour leader, teacher, pastor, 
evangelist, organiser, and mystic—above all, as the lover of 
his fellow-men. 

The story of his own life is interwoven with his ethical 
teaching, and must be told briefly here. Toyohiko Kagawa 
is the son of Japanese parents who, at the time of his birth 
in 1888, had considerable means. He was still young when 
his father died, but a wealthy uncle made himself responsible 
for the boy’s education and gave him every advantage. 
When he was nine years old he was sent to study Confucian 
classics at a Buddhist temple, and afterwards to a “* middle 
school,” where he joined a Bible class held by a missionary, 
in order to improve his English. It was at this period of his 
life that his family became involved in great financial diffi- 
culties through the delinquency of his elder brother, and the 
moral failure of one of his kin deepened Toyohiko’s sense of 
his own need of a spiritual dynamic to reinforce his will, and 
make him 


“ce 
. 


. a part of one great strength 
That moves and cannot die.” 


1 Love the Law of Life, by Toyohiko Kagawa. Student Christian 
Movement. 1980. 
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TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 721 
The teaching of Christ in the Sermon on the Mount was 

resented tofhim at this crucial moment, freeing his mind 
and claiming his whole allegiance. On leaving the middle 
school he took the decisive step of rejecting his uncle’s plan 
that he should prepare for a diplomatic career at the Imperial 
University, with the result that his uncle, who had intended 
to make the brilliant young scholar his heir, disinherited 
him; and Kagawa entered the Presbyterian Theological 
College at Kobe as a penniless student. 

While studying Christian theology there, he showed signs 
of a breakdown in health, and, as a preventive measure, 
he was sent to live in a fishing village for a year. But, on 
his return, the college authorities were disturbed to find that 
he went frequently to Shinkawa, one of the poorest areas of 
Kobe, to preach in the streets. 


*** Tt was one of the worst slums conceivable, a 
district where some eleven thousand people were living 
in eleven blocks, as many as nine people sleeping in a 
room six feet square.’ Kagawa saw that something 
more than preaching was needed in such a neighbour- 
hood, and when he was twenty-two years of age, not 
yet thoroughly recovered from tuberculosis, he went to 
live in Shinkawa.” 


For himself, Kagawa has embraced poverty from the 
first with the simplicity and ardour of a St Francis, wearing 
“the ordinary uniform of a working man,” serving the 
poorest and most degraded, and overcoming enmity by his 
peonge, good will. Speaking of his neighbours in Shinkawa, 

e€ says :— 


‘““I made many friends. I do not like to call them 
converts, but friends. Some have been murderers. I 
have been beaten by some of them, or threatened with 
swords and pistols before they understood my words. 
. . . To give opportunities to the minority, to forgive 
those who come against us—that is the ideal; and 
Christ did just that. The love of Christ stands out as 
the greatest thing known to humanity.” 


After four and a half years in the slums of Kobe, Kagawa 
visited America, and for a time attended classes at Princeton, 
but his theology has always been unbiased by scholastic or 
ecclesiastical influence. It is rather the outcome of his own 
study and contemplation ; rooted in a philosophic intellect, 
but shaped in that which he calls the “‘ oasis of the soul ”— 
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the “ Kingdom of Love” within him. Nor did his sojoun 
in the United States change his habit of life. To th 
astonishment of his friends, he at once went back to liye 
in the slums on his return to Japan, and took up again “ his 
former purpose of reclaiming men to self-respect and fuller 
life.” But though Kagawa was still content to share priys. 
tions, he was led—‘‘ as by an Invisible Hand,” according to 
Adam Smith’s phrase—to adopt further-reaching means of 
improving the workers’ lot. 


“The more I studied slum psychology,” he says, “ the 
more I realised that we must stop them by curing their 
cause. . . . I went from the slums to the trade union move. 
ment because I wanted to do away with poverty in Japan 
and to destroy pauperism.” But this implied no swerving 
from his original aims, for he declares, “‘ From the beginning 
I was a socialist, not in a materialistic sense, but in a spiritual 
sense. I am a Christian socialist.”” And again: ‘* What we 
need to-day in the social movement is the man who can love 
others as Christ loves him.” 


These ideals and methods have not saved him from being 
subjected to bans and penalties in the past. When he 
organised the first real Labour Union in Japan, during the 
great Kobe dockyard strike in 1921, he was sent to prison 
for the deed, for at that time Article 17 of the Police Regula- 
tions forbade the association or organisation of workers. 
Kagawa, and the band of comrades he has gathered round 
him, persisted in their efforts when he was released under 
police surveillance, and four years later the Article was 
repealed. He was the chief mover in forming the Japan 
Federation of Labour from the Yiaikai (Labourers’ Benefit 
Society), founded by Bunji Suzuki. Then, being convinced 
that the only way to avert revolutionary violence among 
the oppressed peasants, was to unite the workers ; Kagawa 
“* organised the National Peasants’ Union of Japan from his 
little chapel in Kobe.” For this purpose he invited a large 
number of his friends from all parts of the country to meet 
him in Shinkawa, and asked Motojiro Sugiyama to be 
President of the Peasants’ Union, thus securing the aid of 
another remarkable leader, with an intimate knowledge of 
rural conditions, and destined to play an important part in 
later political developments. 

Okino, the Japanese writer, once said that the chief 
ambition of his life would be realised if he could bring 
these two men into active partnership for social work. 
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TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 728 


Sugiyama, after graduating at a theological college, was so 
much impressed with the needs of the agricultural population 
“that he took a country pastorate at a salary of one yen 
4 month, earning his expenses by farming.” He started a 
weekday school for the farmers in the church building, and 
taught them himself, until he was forced to give up his 
effectual mission work by those who protested against the 
use of the church for any other purpose than worship. For 
nine years after his resignation, Sugiyama maintained him- 
self by selling sweet potatoes, in order to carry on his 
evangelistic work in the country. 

Since Kagawa’s whole purpose is directed towards the 
peace and welfare of mankind, he has “ steadily set his face 
against Marxian theories and _ their expression in radical 
action among Labour groups in Japan.” But his own manner 
of life is based on the Communistic principle, and he acknow- 
ledges his regret that the Marxians have monopolised the 
word ‘‘ Communism ” for their own ends. 


‘* We must consider the sharing of material things 
as only one side of Christian living. We must go 
further. If we practise Christ’s Sermon on the Mount 
we shall have real communism—of a humanitarian type, 
‘giving communism,’ not ‘robbing communism.’ I 
have no sympathy with it if it means violence.” 


Kagawa has also refused to join any political party, 
preferring to be free to help all proletarian efforts, and 
withdrawing from one Labour group after another when 
these inclined to violent or arbitrary measures. For dis- 
ruptions—of the kind which St John seemed to regard as a 
necessary process even in spiritual societies—have occurred 
in the movement which Kagawa initiated to be “* moderate, 
evolutionary, pledged to parliamentary action,”’ and having 
manhood suffrage as one chief objective. This measure 
eventually passed the Diet in 1925. 


“But . .. Labour in Japan no longer presents a 
united front. Five great national Groups are now in 
existence, of which the Japan Federation is one. While 
endeavouring to keep the various factions unified, 
Kagawa himself has been the main steadying force 
standing against extreme methods. ... After the 
Russian Revolution the Japanese Government began 
to see that the growth of such a Labour movement, 
pledged to an evolutionary programme, was a safeguard 
and not a danger.” 
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In the early days of Kagawa’s leadership he was fined 
imprisoned, and shadowed by the police whenever he 
addressed a meeting. But the suspicion formerly felt } 
the Government has been so far overcome that his 
advice is now sought in weighty matters of labour and 
industry. After the disastrous earthquake of 1923, he was 
made a member of the Economic Council under the Premier's 
presidency, and, later, of the Government Commission on 
Unemployment. This change of attitude is due partly to 
the valuable bureau of research founded by him some years 
ago, which offers its records to the public services of his 
country ; but even more to the Government’s recognition 
of his “courage, integrity, and ability ” in his various 
undertakings. 

It must not be thought that Kagawa has abandoned his 
early spiritual vision for sociology. He has brought to his 
wide studies of international affairs, industrial laws, and the 
relations of labour and capital one great premise and one 
burning conviction. 


** Love alone can subdue the world. . . . Conquest 
by the sword is but for the moment ; it has no validity 
whatever. Love binds society together from within. 
It is both linchpin and girdle ; and Love can never be 
annihilated. . . . I stand against all learning, all institu- 
tions, all governments, all arts, all religions, which reject 
Love. I protest against every so-called church which 
preaches faith and fails to love. I oppose the politicians 
who rely on force and know nothing about Love. ... 
But Love cannot be born in a day. Therefore the mob 
chooses the easy way of the sword... .” 1 


War and revolution directed by hatred are equally 
abhorrent and futile from Kagawa’s standpoint. He is not 
less emphatic in denouncing the evils lurking under the 
civilised externals of a modern State—the loveless passion. 
the blind pursuit of wealth and power and pleasure. He 
holds that the supreme need of Japan, and of all nations, 
is the realisation that destruction is a negation, a denial ; 
that love is the only creative, redeeming, positive force in 
the universe. He applies this principle to every department 
of life and thought; and, although he must doubtless 
appear a visionary, or a super-idealist, to more restricted 
minds, his opponents cannot deny that he has manifested 


1 Prologue, pp. 42, 44. 
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TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 725 
his belief by his actions, with ‘“‘ the unashamed recklessness 
of the saints.” 

Nor has Kagawa reached his position as an apostle of 
love by closing his intelligence to the arguments of other 
thinkers. In the process of evolving his own system he has 
studied the works of many diverse writers, including Marx, 
Schopenhauer, Croce, William James, Kant, Kropotkin, 
Tolstoi, and Bergson. In order to introduce books written 
in other languages to his countrymen, he has helped to trans- 
late Dr Albert Schweitzer’s works into Japanese; also 
undertaking translations of Professor J. Russell Smith’s 
The Food Resources of the World, and of The Story of Social 
Christianity, by Herbert Stead. 

It might be thought that Japan, having proved her 
eficiency as a military Power, and established her place 
among the nations with extraordinary rapidity, would be 
particularly indisposed to heed Kagawa’s teaching. But it 
is now impossible for officialdom to ignore his knowledge 
and influence, and his message has long been received 
eagerly by the common people. In Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, 
Kagawa has founded settlements for social work, and he is 
in charge of a church in each of these centres. From the 
early days of his ministry in the slums he has given his 
energies to a threefold task :— 


“* First, to help the needy, the physically weak, and 
wounded. To this end I opened a free clinic. Second, 
to educate the slum boys. I began, therefore, to teach 
arithmetic and algebra for two hours in the morning, 
beginning at five o’clock, and again from seven to eight 
in the evening. Third, to preach. At eight o’clock, 
after the evening classes, I would go out with the 
students for street preaching. . . .” 


When the whole economic life of Japan was dislocated 
by the great earthquake, Kagawa’s ‘“‘ funded experience ” 
was forthcoming to direct relief works of every kind. But 
his pastoral work has always the first place in his heart, and 
night after night during the months following he taught 
the people who thronged his hall at Tokyo, or preached in 
the churches still standing in the city. Because of his own 
glowing faith, his words carry the attractive power of the 
Gospel in primitive times; and they converted more than 
5,000 of his hearers to Christianity in the course of this 
mission to stricken Tokyo. When Kagawa travels about, 
lecturing and teaching, he uses large charts to illustrate 
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his themes, or constructs his own diagrams in chalk on q 
blackboard ; more often he stands, fudé (writing brush) in 
hand, before a large sheet of paper, producing drawin 
and figures from his retentive memory, with swift, viyiq 
explanations. His spiritual magnetism is felt equally when 
he speaks in English, and his address on Buddhism jp 
relation to Christianity left a deep impression on the other 
representatives at the Jerusalem Conference of 1928. 

For the last twenty years Kagawa has undertaken con. 
tinuous literary work, as a means of reaching the masses in 
Japan, and earning support for his numerous social schemes, 
His published writings are of the most varied kind, from 
children’s tales, periodicals, and novels, to records of industrial 
and social movements, books on economics and philosophy, 
Christian apologetics, commentaries, and prayers. Several 
of these have been translated and circulated outside his own 
country. 

In 1920 a publisher chanced to see the manuscript of an 
autobiographical novel, of which the greater part had been 
written by Kagawa in his student days. Recognising its 
value at once, he persuaded Kagawa to make some altera- 
tions and additions, and brought out the little book ! which 
appealed strongly to Young Japan, already occupied with the 
ideas of national reconstruction and spiritual freedom. When 
its sequel was published in the following year, long queues 
of people waited outside the booksellers’ shops for the hour 
when A Shooter at the Sun was to be on sale in every town 
throughout Japan. Kagawa wrote the third novel of this 
series—giving the full story of his life and work in Shinkawa— 
as a political prisoner ; and it may be said that all his books 
are at once works of graceful art and of propaganda. Extracts 
from these novels, with a number from his book, The Psycho- 
logy of the Poor, were brought together in a pamphlet for the 
information of the House of Peers, and this revelation of 
“‘ the actual suffering under which millions of people pass 
their lives ’ led to a Government grant for a programme of 
slum-reclamation in the six largest cities of Japan, to cover 
a period of five years from 1928. 

Love the Law of Life was written in 1924 while Kagawa, 
worn out by his exertions in the cause of relief, was lying 
ill at Tokyo, and nearly the whole book was dictated to 
friend at his bedside. He calls it the statement of his 
‘* System of Love,” and explains that it was drawn from him 


1 Shisen wo Koete (Crossing the Death Line). Translated into English 
under the title of Before the Dawn. 
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by the special dangers which were pressing on his country 
at that time. 


“The socialistic movement in the Orient, and 
especially in Japan, was inclining more and more 
towards violence. And the modernist interpretation of 
love was coming into Japan ; that is, love as interpreted 
in Soviet Russia—that anybody may love anybody— 
free divorce and free marriage.” 


After tracing the evolution of love, Kagawa devotes 
three chapters of this book to an exposition of (1) Love in 
relation to the problems of Sex; (2) Love and Romance ; 
and (8) Love and Marriage. He observes that while one 
school of Socialists ‘‘ ignores religion and proclaims a new 
morality,” another school insists strongly on the power of 
religion to control and sublimate desire. When he consults 
the authorities on this subject, he finds an agreement which 
is surprising, “‘ for they comprise a group of students of 
sex who might naturally be imagined materialistic.” Yet 
Francis Galton, Karl Pearson, Bloch, in his Modern Sexual 
Life, Havelock Ellis, and Forel all acknowledge the spiritual 
motive as the only effectual one in this matter. To 
Nietzsche’s consideration of the ego Kagawa opposes his 
“discovery of the ‘ you’ basis ”—the other personality— 
leading to fusion and the unity of pure love. 

Kagawa’s moral code, being founded on his concept of 
love as the universal and transcendent reality, is not limited 
by distinctions of sex, class, or nationality, but includes 
all in the compass of its ideals. He identifies himself with 
every practical reform, and pleads many causes in his books. 
One of his novels (Where the Idols Reign) was written “ to 
help the great national movement for the abolition of 
licensed quarters” in Japan—for the existence of that 
which profanes the name of love, and involves actual slavery 
in cruel conditions for women, implies, in Kagawa’s view, 
an equal degradation for manhood. 

It has been said recently ! that “ politically, Japanese 
women have no rights at all”; and from the economic 
standpoint they are still at a disadvantage, “‘ owing to the 
women’s inferior educational equipment and the general 
prejudice against women’s progress.” The same writer 
remarks that ‘* marriage in Japan has never had any religious 
sanction,” and points out that in society, still more in the 


1 Vide “‘Feminism in the Far East,” by H. Vere Redman, The 
Fortnightly Review, March, 1930. 
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home, intellectual companionship between men and women 
must become possible before higher, more enduring affection 
can be given and received by husbands and wives. In this 
connection, Kagawa says, “ The love of Japanese people, 
though warm, has no power of endurance ”’; then remem. 
bering the “imperfect characters” thus brought together 
for good or evil, he adds, “I would that every marriage 
might have God’s recuperative power to work upon it. . , , 
There can be no attainment of sacred love, nor can the per: 
fecting of home life be hoped for without religious faith.” 
The field of economics, strewn with stony statistics, offers 
unpromising soil, at first sight, for Kagawa’s labours. But 
he holds fast to his thesis: ‘‘ Our love for men must be a 
love which embraces their life itself,” and he asserts that, 
as demand and supply have their origin in human nature, 
the psychological factor in economics is far more significant 
than the usual estimates of costs, mechanical power and 
capital. ‘‘ He proposes to study economic problems from 
the point of view of life, labour and personality, and thus 
to adjust such difficulties as those arising from the mechanisa- 
tion of labour ”—but he does not underrate the existing 
disorganisation and unrest in the industrial world. 


*“ No human activity is so inconsistent, so thought: 
less, so blind, as the present system of business. It 
merely aimlessly piles the goods on the counters and 
waits for customers. . . . When labour was done for 
love, men did not grudge twenty-four hours a day of 
work, but when labour’s aim was altered to the produc- 
tion of merchandise, men began their attempts to evade 
work. . . . Strikes are pathological phenomena in 
human society. ...I1I am certain that strikes and 
factory lock-outs and class clashes will not redeem 
mankind, and much less will the labour production of 
a capitalistic system. . . . The movement for socialism 
aims at restoring love to labour, and labour to love. . .. 
Labour alone can maintain the body social. But love- 
less labour casts men down into the abyss of hell. Love 
is the eternal creator, the perennial revolutionist. . .. 
True socialism, rather than being a system built up by 
class struggle, signifies nothing less than a psychical 
society awakened to genuine social consciousness. . . . 
Without the instinct of inner love social organisation is 
not feasible. . . . The ideal society is not imposed from 
without, but springs up from within. 
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such a nature may be said to constitute one vast per- 
sonality, each individual member bearing one function 
of that personality. Thus is created a social organisa- 
tion in which no one is ostracised, no one is unnecessary, 
every one produces and every one consumes... . 
Herein is to be found none of the present-day hate, or 
crime, or impurity, or dearth of love. None is master, 
for all are masters and all are workers. Conquest and 
power retire, and love alone rules this order. In this 
genuine society love is the final victor.” } 


From this forecast of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
Kagawa passes on to consider various practical expressions 
of love to our neighbours. He has studied the methods of 
settlements in poor areas, not only by living and working 
in the slums for many years, but through the experience of 
other pioneers in this form of service, e.g. at Toynbee Hall, 
and by visiting settlements in New York and Chicago. The 
scope of the work carried on at Hull House, Chicago, aston- 
ished him. There he found “all the departments of social 
service ’ housed in its buildings, and he contrasts this great 
settlement with his own, begun when he was penniless, 
declaring that ‘‘ the humble sort of work I am doing can be 
done by all.” He believes that “‘ the fundamental spirit ” of 
all such work “‘ is simply being kind to one’s neighbours ” 
inthe obscure ways of nursing the sick, teaching the ignorant, 
befriending the comfortless. “‘ It is quite enough if men and 
women who prefer plain living go into the slum tenements 
and cheerfully dwell there.” Kagawa admits that Japanese 
sums are ‘‘ very simple affairs”? compared with those in 
occidental cities, with their international populations, divi- 
sions and isolations. But if the scenes of his love-inspired 
tasks are free from racial complications, they present to his 
compassionate eyes all the symptoms of squalor, disease 
and vice which belong to overcrowded quarters. 

From his own experience Kagawa is convinced that 
“poor people” and ‘the so-called proletariat” are 
essentially different. The majority of the really poor are, 
he says, character bankrupts, often physically deformed or 
disabled, and of a low mental grade. The proletariat, on 
the other hand, ‘‘ is not made up of bankrupts, in character, 
in mind, or in body. It is the best of the labouring class. 
The only trouble is that the members are uncertain as to 


1 Love the Law of Life, pp. 205, 207 et seq. 
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livelihood, dependent in occupations, socially without credit 
and standing alone.” 

Kagawa’s principles of Love in relation to Education 
were formed in the slums, where he “* discovered concretely 
the effect of environment upon the people’; and how 
largely a child’s capacity for learning depends on nutrition 
and sleep, on his psychical conditions and antecedents, He 
is forced to the conclusion that “ so long as these slums exist, 
which are for ever scarring the souls of the children, it will 
be impossible to create a finer, higher type of humanity.” 
Yet the reformer must focus his hopes and aims on the 
children under twelve, who offer the only plastic material 
for “‘ genuinely creative education.” 

Kagawa himself, when he teaches children, approaches 
them “as an artist,” intent, absorbed ; not presenting to 
the child’s mind a model to be copied, nor trying to adapt 
him to a predetermined mould, but seeking to reach “ some. 
thing in the child’s soul which as yet has not been dis. 
covered.” He affirms that education in Japan needs to be 
reconstructed by ‘“‘ Love the eternal teacher’; to he 
delivered from the “ regimentalised ”’ system of its secondary 
schools, and committed to a process that will be “ spon- 
taneous, psychological, ethical, and in the true sense, 
religious.” 

Kagawa has founded a Youth Movement in Japan to 
maintain the loyalty of the young Christians scattered over 
Japan, and in 1928 he led a campaign with the object of 
bringing the university students out of their prevalent 
bondage to Marxianism, “‘ back to idealism and Christianity.” 
With the aid of Professor Yoshino, and his group of students 
forming the Doshisha Labour Mission, he held a conference 
at Sakamoto to discuss those social and religious questions 
which are uppermost in the minds of his young countrymen. 
Kagawa’s sympathetic study of Buddhism has convinced 
him that it is not likely to be superseded by Christianity 
in Japan from the philosophical side. As he said at the 
Jerusalem Conference: ‘‘ The future victory of Christianity 
depends upon the Christian love shown in practical life.” 


Kagawa’s treatise may be regarded as an expansion of 
that deep saying, ‘“‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ’— 
worked out in modern terms for his contemporaries. Having 
accepted the revelation of God in Christ once for all, he looks 
out on suffering, loss and evil with courage, seeing these 
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in the plane of reconciliation, and confident that “ Love is 
the drama that redeems pain and disaster.”” He is conscious 
of a current sweeping men of every race and creed, at the 
resent time, towards the central stream of love ; of the 
unceasing quest of human souls feeling after immanent, 
comprehensive, all-sufficing Love. In the East and in the 
West an increasing host of disciples share the same vision, 
and interpret the same law to their generation, prophesying 
in one Name, and declaring 
** So ’tis with me; the time hath clear’d 


Not dull’d my loving: I can see 
Love’s passing ecstasies endear’d 


In aspects of eternity.” 
MURIEL KENT. 


TORQUAY. 








SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


Ir was only the other day that Dr Rudolph Kittel died, and now 
the death of Professor Kay, of St Andrews University, thins the 
ranks of British Old Testament scholars. Dr Kay was a thorough 
Semitic enthusiast and a stimulating teacher. He did not write very 
much, but his Croall Lectures on The Semitic Religions (1928) were a 
specimen of the independence and range of his knowledge. They 
show how Dr Kay was absorbed not only in the letter but in the spirit 
of Semitic religion, and he did true service in promoting Oriental 
studies in Scotland. 
Mr Arthur H. Wood’s book on The Epic of the Old Testament (H. 
Milford) is a collection of salient passages from the Old Testament 
arranged chronologically, with some historical notes. The advan- 
tage of this method is that it gives a continuous view of the course of 
history, enabling the reader, for example, to place the prophets intelli- 
gently in their environment. The second part of the book is devoted 
to the Wisdom literature, particularly from Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
asticus. It is a comely volume, and the literary interest is enhanced 
by the use now and then of some older English versions ; Mr Wood 
properly judges that ‘ their simplicity and raciness seem peculiarly 
suited to the more simple lyrics and unsophisticated narratives of the 
earlier times.” In the Theologische Quartalschrift (1929, p. 881f) H. 
Wiesmann analyses the so-called ‘‘ Lamentations of Jeremiah,” not 
from a critical standpoint, so far as the authorship goes, but from the 
safer standpoint of their literary form. He brings out their dramatic 
element, i.e., their dialogue form. Thus in iv. Jeremiah’s part is 18-16, 
21-22, whilst in an acrostic poem like iii. Jeremiah speaks or is made 
to speak in 1-838, 89-41, and 52-58, the people uttering their mind in 
84-38, 42-47, and the Daughter of Sion in 48-51 and 59-66. A com- 
prehensive view of recent criticism upon the prophets is offered by 
Professor T. H. Robinson in the Journal of Religion (p. 200f). He notes 
the growing agreement that a Hebrew prophet “ did not vary his 
metre within one and the same poem,” and that most scholars now 
accept to some extent the argument of Hélscher that the canonical 
prophets themselves, as well as their predecessors, were subject to 
732 
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gcasional ecstasy. ‘These criteria of written prophecy are illustrated 
by examples of the methods at work, in order to show the composite 
character of the canonical prophetic books, which have been often 
interpolated and arranged by later editors. But Professor Robinson 
hesitates to follow Hd6lscher in dissecting the book of Ezekiel, 
thinking that the German scholar’s criticism “is in part due to the 
necessity of removing much of Ezekiel which might otherwise conflict 
with a Pentateuchal theory which places Deuteronomy well on in the 
post-exilic period.” Mr G. R. Berry, however (Journal of Biblical 
Literature, p. 83f), while refusing to believe that any part of Ezekiel is 
as late as the Maccabean period, holds that Ezekiel was a prophet of 
doom, that the promises of revival are incongruous additions, and that 
the prophet himself was not actually in exile but “ was a resident of 
Jerusalem or its vicinity,” his activity lying between the years 597 
and 586. An equally unconventional attitude, though in a different 
direction, is taken up by J. Kaufmann in the Zeitschrift fiir alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft (p. 28f), who contends that the priestly Codex 
(P) is not intelligible in the light of the post-exilic situation and pleads 
for the pre-Deuteronomic site of P, where the chief figure is not a 
priest, but a prophet. He gives reasons for thinking that it is an 
illusion to read back, as moderns are apt to do, anything like priest- 
rule into P, and points out that the followers of the leader, the judges 
who ruled from Joshua to Samuel, are in the line of Moses, not of Aaron 
the priest. 

On the later Wisdom literature, with its special theology, there 
are two items to be noted. One is the paper by M. B. Botte in the 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques (pp. 83-94), where it is 
argued that interpreters of Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom 
of Solomon should be careful to avoid hastily identifying the idea of 
Wisdom with a personification or with an actual divine hypostasis. 
Now and then, he admits, the idea of Wisdom does seem to verge on 
what we call a hypostasis, but it is an error to assume that it is 
always so. The conclusion of the paper is that neither Jewish school, 
Palestinian or Alexandrian, was favourable to the hypostatising of an 
idea like that of Wisdom; so far as the idea was personified and 
partially identified with that of the Logos, this was due to Alexandrian 
speculations which are not organic to catholic dogma. M. J. 
Jacobsen’s note in the Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses 
(pp. 468-478) touches the feminine figure at the left-hand of the Creator 
in Michel Angelo’s picture in the Sistine Chapel. Some critics have 
identified the figure with Eve, but M. Jacobsen agrees with the artists 
who have recognised in it the idea of Wisdom as depicted in the Old 
Testament, and this theory is advanced with fresh and striking proofs 
from Proverbs viii. 22-81 ; he points out that the Vulgate rendering 
as known to the artist explains several essential features in the attitude 
and the physiognomy of the picture. 

In the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques (pp. 95-106) 
M. C. Spicq prints a valuable account of the term “‘ hupomoné ” or 
patience, as employed by the Greek translators of the Old Testament 
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sUR\ 
and by the New Testament writers. He notes how close this Gree } 
term often comes to what we call “‘ hope ” in the Bible ; “ espérano, § ov! 
& base de patience et patience s’épanouissant en espérance, c’est , |! the 
support des épreuves qui développe le désir des biens célestes 4 § V8 
autorise la certitude de leur possession.” What the Greek tem point a 
denotes in the New Testament is patient and steady expectation, g a shar 
refusal to lose heart or nerve under delay or hardship. It is showy explair 
that in the Johannine books the term is not so dynamic as it is in Pay] of this 
—for example, in a passage like Roman v. 3-5, which is the apostle’s Schwel 
comment on the saying of Jesus in Luke xxi. 19 (“‘ in your patieng Paulin 
you shall win your souls”). Another link between the Old Testa. § 2°" ™ 
ment and St Paul is furnished by the first nine sermons in Th § the 
Resurrection of Man (T. & T. Clark), where Canon Charles argues § !8Y 
crisply that “‘ Christ had no further relation with His physical body” teachit 
after His crucifixion, and that Paul, like Jesus, denied the resurrection church 
of the flesh. The rise and variations of this belief in resurrection, a3 From t 
distinguished from resuscitation, are sharply discussed in a volume of Pau 
which exhibits real teaching power. all this 

To the theology of St Paul, indeed, several articles and volume | "™ 
of outstanding interest have been devoted. In the Zeitschrift fir the sai 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (xxviii. p. 824f) O. Michel finds the | "4 


origins of the apostle’s theology in his knowledge of the historical able ti 
Jesus, in the spiritual forces of his own religious genius unlocked by | ™ th 
the Damascus experience, and in the mental development which led and t 
him, e.g., to apply the idea of ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ to the Christian revelation, data, 
Prior to his conversion, Michel thinks, the apostle must have inter. faith, 
preted the eighth psalm and the Genesis tale of Creation messianically, on 


It is also argued against Bousset that Paul’s Christian mysticism is J.” 
not derived from any cult, but that it goes back to the Damaseus 2 
experience. Professor J. E. Frame’s discussion of the idea of deliver | °.,” 


ance in Paul’s theology stresses deliverance from the body of sinful oy 
flesh by faith in the Christ who assumed sinful flesh in order to end J 7! 
it. The apostle’s primary concern “ is not forgiveness and not relief ae 
from the feeling of moral culpability, but rather deliverance from that "y me 
sinful flesh which makes inevitable repeated deflections from the wil B . 
of God.” Faith is the receptive condition of this change, and its effect intel 


is intimacy with Christ as the indwelling Lord, which produces a love hurel 
that fulfils the divine Law. This article in the Journal of Biblical roe 
Literature (1930, pp. 1-18) is a succinct, masterly statement of the ait 
view adopted. Dr Albert Schweitzer’s new volume, Die Mystik da Hi A 
Apostels Paulus (Mohr, Tiibingen, M.16), is a strong and positive state- oes 


ment of the views already familiar to his readers. Mysticism he oe 
defines as existing wherever the human soul transcends the division ss , 
between the earthly and the supernatural, rising above the distinctions “Dh 


of time and eternity and experiencing here and now an eteml Ieitsc 
existence. In primitive Christianity the naive dualism of “‘ here and a 
then ” was transcended in various ways, and especially by the apostle ei — 
Paul in his mystical theology. For him there is no God-mysticism inte 
but a Christ-mysticism ; the saying in Acts xvii. about “ living and had , 
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moving in God ” is rejected as un-Pauline, and the fundamental theme 
of the apostle’s mystical theology is found in “living in Christ” or 
having Christ indwelling in the heart. Schweitzer distinguishes this at 

int after point from contemporary Hellenistic religion ; he maintains 
asharp opposition to Reitzenstein and Bousset and to all who would 

Jain the Pauline religion from the cults. One distinctive feature 

of this Paulinism is traced in the predestination idea, and here 
Schweitzer discovers one of the links between Jesus and Paul. The 
Pauline mysticism is connected with the eschatological belief that the 
new world or era or order of things introduced by Christ was reserved 
for the predestined elect or ‘‘ the church,” an idea rooted in eschato- 
logy and the messianic dogma. ‘“ The mysticism of Paul is simply the 
teaching about the incorporation or indwelling of the pre-existent 
church on the basis of the death and resurrection of Jesus ” (p. 117). 
From this point of view Schweitzer elaborates brilliantly the attitude 
of Paul towards the Law, sufferings, and justification, distinguishing 
all this from the later developments in the New Testament and in a 
writer like Ignatius. How differently another scholar can estimate 
the same data may be seen by looking into Professor Lohmeyer’s 
Grundlagen Paulinischer Theologie (Mohr, Tibingen), an equally 
able treatise, but on other lines. It is divided into three parts— 
on the Law and Works, on Christ and Faith, on the Church 
and the Apostle. Lohmeyer, starting from the eschatological 
data, lays more stress on the “‘ metaphysical” aspects of the 
faith, t.e., on the results of the messianic change effected by the 
Resurrection in the sphere of the cosmos or of history. Faith, he 
remarks at one place, has a double connotation in the Pauline thought : 
it signifies the belief of the individual and also the principle by means 
of which that believing act of the individual is rendered possible. 
Like Dr Frame and Dr Schweitzer, he indicates how the arguments of 
Paul imply that salvation is the work of God alone, and that this 
conviction underlies all the so-called “forensic” discussion. He 
realises that this took an eschatological form, and that the realisation 
of such a divine saving purpose is through the “ faith-mysticism.” 
But his Prolegomena turn on the conception that Paulinism is un- 
intelligible unless this faith of the individual is related both to the 
church and to the world, i.e., that it has a two-fold aspect, for its 
triumph is carried out by God in face of the thwarting environment, 
and its final triumph lies in the overcoming of the evil world by God 
Himself, The church is chosen out of the world, and through the 
church the new and final purpose of God is realised. Here Lohmeyer 
isat one with Schweitzer, although he does not bring all his data under 
the eschatological scheme. 

Dr Emanuel Hirsch’s essay on the Pauline Christology in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Systemetische Theologie (pp. 605-630) contends that the 
“Lord ” title, assumed by Jesus himself (Mark xii. 35f), designated 
originally his coming heavenly kingship for the church, and that for 
Paul the accession to Lordship was the act of God on behalf of one who 
had been, during his lifetime, Son of God. The association of pre- 
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existence with the Son is the development marked by Hebrews and tly 
Fourth Gospel, though Paul prepared the way for it by dissociatj 
““Son of God” from Jewish messianism. Hirsch, like Schweitze 
rejects Bousset’s hypothesis of the derivation of “ Lord” from th 
Heilenistic cults. Haring’s study of “ faith” in the Pauline systen 
(Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, pp. 20-41) draws together th 
active and the passive elements in the conception, faith meaning at 
once the supreme activity of the soul in adherence to God and also the 
passive reception of God’s grace as the one real source of life. The 
conception of Christ as Lord, who draws out this faith, is illustrated 
by two writers independently. Peterson in the Zeitschrift fir 
Systematische Theologie (p. 682f) explains the linguistic sense of the 
phrase about “ meeting the Lord in the air ” ( Thessalonians iv. 18f), 
From the papyri and literature he shows that the Greek words for this 
meeting denote the spontaneous welcome given to an honoured 
Person, who is acclaimed by people going out of their town to greet 
him. For the apocalyptic idea Peterson refers to the parable in 
Matthew xxv. 1f, though this, he admits, is only a partial illustration, 
Besides, it may be pointed out that the saints are caught up; they 
do not meet the Lord exactly as the references from profane sources 
indicate. Nevertheless, the essay is a side-light upon the deep-seated 
belief in the supremacy of Christ as Lord. Dr J. A. Smith’s paper on 
the original idea of “‘ Lord ” (Kurios) in Greek (Journal of Theological 
Studies, p.155f) is also a general estimate, but it is important as setting 
forth the notion that “‘ Lord” meant the relationship of a guardian 
towards his ward, rather than that of a despot or lord towards his 
people who belong to him. This is argued from the Old Testament 
idea of Adonai. The Greek word, it is held, denoted no ownership, 
with rights over servants, but implied ‘a will and personality ” in 
those over whom the lordship was exercised—a theory which, hovw- 
ever, takes no account of the Philonic distinction between God (Theos) 
and Lord (Kurios). Finally, Dr B. B. Warfield’s posthumous collec- 
tion of essays entitled Christology and Criticism (H. Milford, 15s.) con- 
tains a learned, conservative statement of Christology, which is 
designed to bring out the weaknesses of liberal theology, and which 
deals faithfully with such bygone issues as Schmiedel’s “ Pillar- 
passages.” Dr Warfield was a sound scholar, and it is all to the good 
that these critical pieces should be made accessible, for they are at 
least based upon a reasoned position, and written with fairness as 
well as with acumen. 

A book which would have drawn Dr Warfield’s fire, had he lived 
to read it, is the imaginative biography of Jesus called A Certain Jesus 
(London : Gollancz, 10s. 6d.). The author, a Russian novelist, Iwan 
Naschiwin by name, uses the story of the gospels in order to describe 
a sentimental figure, for whom Mary Magdalene had a “ luckless love” 
and for whom death seemed the one way of escape from “‘ the terrible 
burden of His aimless life.” The framework of the novel is con 
structed from a semi-rationalising criticism of the records. It is 
written with much fervour but with no help to an intelligent apprecia- 
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tion of the teaching of the gospels. On the other hand, we have a 
frst-rate study published by an American scholar, Professor Harvie 
Branscombe, in his monograph on Jesus and the Law of Moses (New 
York, R. R. Smith). Professor Branscombe is abreast of the newer 
criticism of the gospels and of the Pharisaic movement. He outlines 
the Jewish attitude towards the Law in the age of Jesus, and then 
to an analysis of the synoptic records as products of the “‘ freer 
atmosphere of the Gentile Church,” which leads him to the crucial 
roblem of the attitude of Jesus himself towards the Torah. It is 
dificult to overpraise the judicial and thorough treatment of the 
material in this part of the book. Every passage is discussed with 
ample knowledge and lucidity, till the reader realises the freedom which 
determined the loyalty of Jesus towards the Torah and its current 
interpretations in his day. At point after point it is shown how the 
religious ideal of Jesus brought him into conflict with his contem- 
poraries when they insisted on the separation of the pious from the 
“amme-ha-ares ”’ and on rigid payment of tithes as well as on obedi- 
ence to the rules of ceremonial purity, thus limiting what Jesus 
regarded as the essentially humanitarian stress of the Law. The 
method demands a strict exegetical attention to disputed passages, 
and Professor Branscombe faces every difficulty with true candour. 
He will not explain Jesus from the apocalyptic movement entirely, 
but shows how the separatist Pharisaic bodies were set aside by Jesus, 
who, without opposing the ritual side of the Jewish religion, set him- 
self to strengthen and enforce its ethical elements. ‘‘ He intensified 
its ethical demands, and by freeing it from its peculiarly ethnic features 
he prepared the way for the religion of Israel to become universal and 
international in character.” 

On more popular lines two harmonies of the gospels have been 
issued. One of them is a fresh edition of Dr Benjamin Davies’ useful 
Harmony of the Gospels (R.T.S.), in the words of the Authorised 
Version, following the Greek harmony prepared by the late Dr Edward 
Robinson. The other is less detailed but rather more helpful to the 
modern student on that account. It is Mr Reginald Ponsonby’s 
Life of Our Lord (G. Bell & Sons, 8s. 6d.), a neat harmony of the 
gospels in the very language of the English Bible, with a few notes 
anda map ; the method, in the case of parallel passages, is to take the 
fullest account and supplement it from the others. It is claimed that 
this offers a clear and consecutive life of Jesus, and the admirable way 
in which the work has been done is aided by good printing. Sir 
Wilfrid Grenfell, in a preface, commends the book as showing the life of 
lives which “‘ leads man to that service which alone can satisfy his 
stay on earth by converting it from a short and tragic drama into one 
vast field of honour.” On the end of Mark’s Gospel Mr J. M. Creed 
in the Journal of Theological Studies (p. 175f) reiterates the argu- 
ment that the gospel ends quite properly as it stands in ver. 8. Cer- 
tainly ver. 7 does seem to indicate a further intervention on the part 
of the women, but it is cleverly argued that this was a naive interpola- 
tion by Mark himself, who added the words, not anticipating the con- 
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fusion to which they would lead. The point of ver. 8 is to show how 
the new tradition about the women at the empty tomb had failed to 
win its way at the first ; the women had held their tongues in fear, 
In Mr C. J. Wright’s ample volume on Miracle in History and in 
Modern Thought (New York, Henry Holt), which surveys candidly 
the historical, scientific, and philosophical aspects of the problem, 
there is naturally space given to the record of the miracles in the 
gospels. Mr Wright is modern but moderate. He does his best to be 
fair and to conserve the religious interests which underlay the forma. 
tion of the miracle-tales and the later belief in them, while at the same 
time showing himself alive to the change necessitated by modem 
thought. In the discussion of the miraculous stories in the gospels he 
exhibits refreshing candour. The book is a fine example of open- 
minded research, which should clarify the minds of people who read 
the Bible with a desire to be intelligent as well as reverent. He refuses 
to eliminate most of the miracles, on the ground that so far from being 
stumbling blocks they reveal the divine love which in its supreme 
manifestation in Jesus is the greatest Miracle. But on the question 
of the Virgin Birth (pp. 878f) he allows himself to say that “‘ the evi- 
dence for it will not be regarded by even the most conservative 
critic as conclusively strong. Most critical research will maintain 
that it is undeniably weak.” Dr J. G. Machen’s book on the subject, 
The Virgin Birth of Christ (New York, Harpers), is a full conservative 
brief for the defence. He is not inclined to lay stress on the singular 
reading of John i. 13 ; he admits candidly that there is no evidence for 
it in Paul’s epistles ; the weight of his defence rests on the exegesis 
of the Matthew and Luke passages, as well as on the failure of any 
satisfactory hypothesis to explain how the idea arose, if it did not 
rest on the fact and truth in these traditions. In conclusion, he argues 
that the doctrinal importance of this belief is crucial. 

Belief in the Virgin Birth soon became incorporated in the symbols 
or primitive Confessions of the church, as in the Christological expan- 
sion of belief in Christ which occurs in the Apostles’ Creed. Two 
French studies of this have recently appeared, stirred in part by 
Lietzmann’s investigations. Dom Capelle, in Recherches de Théologie 
ancienne et mediévale (pp. 5-12), conjectures that the shorter form of the 
Apostolic Symbol, prior to Tertullian and Hippolytus, did receive the 
Christological addition, but that the latter was not merely, as Holl and 
Lietzmann think, an amplification of “‘Son of God” and “‘ Lord.” Jules 
Lebreton, in Recherches de Science Religieuses (pp. 97-124), suggests 
that the Christological addition lay originally after the third article 
(i.e., after “* I believe in the Holy Spirit ”’), and that it was transferred 
to the second article. It is the shift of emphasis from Christology to 
ethics which, in the judgment of Professor Turner (Theology, January, 
pp. 4-14), characterises four documents reflecting the Palestinian Jewish 
Christianity of the early period, the Didaché, the so-called Apostolic 
Church Orders, the Didascalia Apostolorum, and the Apostolic 
Constitutions, all of them connected in some way. Dom Connolly's 
edition of the Didascalia Apostolorum (Clarendon Press) gives a ver: 
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sion of the Syriac translation (fourth century) with the Verona frag- 
ments, and enables the reader to appreciate this document adequately ; 
the original Didascalia is placed in North Syria about the middle of the 
third century, and it is significant for the relegation of the ceremonial 
part of the Law to a secondary place. Dom Connolly, by the way, 
takes exception to the evidence adduced by Professor Ropes for the 
lack of ‘‘ things strangled” from the text of the Jerusalem Decree. 
And this is part of the interpretation offered by Professor Turner, who 
thinks that the primitive Jewish Christianity which these four writings 
represent was first voiced in the so-called Decree of the Jerusalem 
Council in Acts xv., a decree drawn up in order to meet the fears of 
Jewish Christians who were afraid that the apostle Paul was throwing 
over the Law as an ethical code for his Gentile converts. The Decree 
is, therefore, held to have been ‘‘ a summary of the moral law of the 
decalogue” in its most elementary form. Dr Turner is convinced 
that the conversion of Cornelius, not the Council of Jerusalem, ‘is the 
true pivotal point of the book of Acts,” although he admits that the 
historian Luke does not “‘ tell us enough to enable us to see for our- 
selves” how the Church got round the awkward problem raised by 
that conversion, namely, a Gentile being admitted to baptism without 
being first cireumcised. The relative position of the Council chrono- 
logically is raised by M. Charles Bruston in the course of his article 
(Etudes Théologiques et Religieuses, p. 51f) on the Pauline epistles. 
He dates the Council in a.p. 50, after the epistle to the Galatians. 
But his main thesis is to show that 2 Corinthians ix. belonged to the 
second (original) letter to Corinth, in which it followed i.—vii., whilst 
chapter viii. is part of a lost letter written earlier in the same year, 7.e., 
in 56. He dates Colossians, Philemon, and Ephesians from Czesarea 
in 59-60, 2 Timothy and Philippians from Rome in 61-62, and 
1 Timothy with Titus after the apostle’s release in 63. Simultane- 
ously, Lohmeyer dates Colossians and Philemon from Cesare about 
58 in his edition of these epistles which appears in the Meyer- 
Kommentar (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht). It is a minor 
point for theology, but the situation of the apostle during the Roman 
imprisonment is illustrated picturesquely by Mr A. G. Mackinnon in 
his Rome of the Apostle Paul (R.T.S.), where the archeological data are 
brought together with good effect. Recent investigations, according 
to Dr H. J. Leon (Jewish Quarterly Review, pp. 801f), appear to indicate 
that about forty or sixty thousand Jews were residing in Rome at 
this period. The excavations now denote the existence of three more 
synagogues than had been supposed, one of them being the synagogue 
of the Vernaculi, 7.e. of native-born Jews. Economicaily they 
appear to have been poor and illiterate, to judge from the new 
inscriptions discovered. The majority were Greek-speaking, though 
some did know Latin. Yet “the Hebrew language was no more 
familiar to them than it is to the average American Jew of the present 


day.” 
JAMES MOFFATT. 
Union THEoLocicaL Seminary, New York. 








REVIEWS. 


The Interpretation of Religion: An Introductory Study of Theological 
Principles. By John Baillie, M.A., D.Litt.—Edinburgh: T, & 
T. Clark, 1929.—Pp. xv + 477.—14s. net. 


PROFESSOR BAILLIE’s work is divided into two parts, of which the 
first deals with the scope, method and limits of theology, and the 
second treats of the nature and essence of the faculty of faith. The 
plan and method of treatment are admirably adapted to the needs of 
advanced students of theology, whom the author has mainly in view. 
He assumes, rightly, I suppose, that they have not had any previous 
grounding in the history of philosophy and so gives a clear and 
accurate account of the main issues of the philosophy of religion 
with historical references. The book is distinguished by great 
learning and clarity of exposition, sobriety of judgment and a sense of 
proportion. 

Defining theology as the science of religion viewed from within, 
Professor Baillie distinguishes it from dogmatic and speculative 
theology as well as from the history and psychology of religion. The 
speculative method is traced to the Greek thinkers, though Wolf is 
held responsible for the state of opinion on the subject during the 
last 150 years. Wolf believed that the existence of God can be 
established by the well-known ontological, teleological and cosmo- 
logical proofs. Wolf was only restating the arguments of his prede- 
cessors, and the substance of his teaching is, in essence, contained in 
Plato. After a somewhat summary treatment of the proofs, the 
author contends that they are not coercive in any sense of the term, 
though they may be confirmatory of convictions produced otherwise. 
Even as Kant abolished knowledge to make room for belief, so 
Professor Baillie would expose the futility of adducing external 
proofs of religion to base it on the inner witness of faith. But 
certainly faith is not what we believe without proof. However 
differently we may have persuaded ourselves of its truth, it can be 
recommended to others only on the grounds of its rationality. How- 
ever much religious insight may transcend reason, it cannot be at 
variance with reason. It may even be that the reasons which make 
the faith true are themselves productive of the insight. Professor 
Baillie is quite right in insisting that religion is not a set of proposi- 
tions, but an insight into reality. To think of God as an idea and to 
740 
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know Him as the real—the two are divided by the whole breadth of 
heaven. But the real is rational, though it is very much else. While 
purely speculative theology is incapable of generating firm belief in 
God, it is undoubtedly helpful for testing the validity of our beliefs, 
half-formed insights and vague intuitions. 

The second part reviews the different theories of religion, rationa- 
list (Hegel), romanticist (Schliermacher), and intuitionist (Troeltsch 
and Otto). Rationalism is unable to account for the sense of obliga- 
tion attaching to genuinely religious beliefs; romanticism ignores 
the fact that only the pure in heart have the vision or feeling of the 
divine; intuitionism opposes the religious and the ethical factors 
instead of binding the two in an organic relationship. The author 
defends the view that faith in God is an outgrowth of our conscious- 
ness of value. A brief historical account of the views of Kant, 
Fichte, Lotze, Ritschl and Hermann precedes the defence and 
development of the view of religion as a moral trust in reality. Philo- 
sophers so diverse in their outlook as Martineau and Bradley, Hoff- 
ding and Inge are appealed to for support. The moral argument for 
religion, that the absoluteness of moral obligation means that the 
ultimate reality is “‘ One who loves the good,” is worked out with 
great ability. ‘The ancient truth that religious knowledge is possible 
only for properly attuned souls is reiterated with new force in the 
chapter on The Foundations of Belief, which is perhaps the most 
important in the whole book for the seeker of religious knowledge. 
But the case for the moral argument for religion cannot be regarded 
as thoroughly made out so long as such ultimate problems as the 
nature of evil and the freedom of the will which have a direct bearing 
on the question at issue are left out of consideration. Yet withal, 
Professor Baillie’s work is an impressive and brilliantly executed 
defence of the weighty tradition of the ethical approach to religion 
suggested by Plato and developed by Kant in Western philosophy. 

In a book on The Interpretation of Religion and not Christian 
religion specially, it is unfortunate that the non-Christian religions 
are not treated with any adequate attention on the very debatable 
ground that they all “represent earlier stadia of development 
through which our own religion has long ago passed. To that extent, 
therefore, the diversity of the religious systems is contained within 
our Christian religious consciousness, as the experiences of childhood 
are contained within the consciousness of the grown man ”’ (p. 114). 
Again, “ However many competing varieties of religion there may be 
in the world, however many rival religious institutions, however 
many successive stages in the progress of religion, yet in any proper 
and profound sense there is but one religion—the religion which finds 
its first crude and vague expression on the lips of the savage; the 
religion which gradually, though stumblingly and blunderingly, rises 
to certain lower summits of its noble ascent in Veda and Zend- 
Avesta, in Greek tragedian and Hebrew lawgiver and prophet; the 
religion which (as we believe) reaches its final expression, its full 
articulation, as well as its freedom from all false and alien admixtures, 
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in the soul of Jesus Christ ” (pp. 64-65). Differences of opinion on 
this question are legitimate and the view which makes Christianit 
the perfected expression of religion as such goes back to Hegel, 
Students of comparative religion are, however, inclined to agree with 
the late Professor Troeltsch, who writes: ‘‘ The actual history of 
religion knows nothing of the common character of all religions, or of 
their natural upward trend towards Christianity.” 1 ‘“ Each religion 
claims absolute validity and embodies unique values bound up with 
its own distinctive culture. If we wish to determine their relative 
value, it is not the religions alone that we must compare, but always 
only the civilisations of which the religion in each case constitutes q 
part incapable of severance from the rest. But who will presume to 
make a really final pronouncement here? Only God Himself, who 
has determined these differences, can do that.” ? It is clear that 
some distinguished Christian thinkers who are fearlessly inquiring, 
and at the same time profoundly religious, find themselves in dis- 
agreement with the view set forth by Professor Baillie. As no reasons 
are offered for the view adopted, one gets the impression that the 
author is somewhat unnecessarily dogmatic on the point. Nor is it 
necessary to adopt such a view in order that one might give an 

earnest and adequate treatment of even religious questions where 
’ convictions are held with great warmth and intimacy. 

There are several other problems raised and discussed by the 
author with great care and learning, and it is not possible to refer 
to them here, but I hope I have said enough to draw the attention 
of all students of philosophy of religion to a very important and useful 
contribution on the subject. 


S, RADHAKRISHNAN, 
OxrForD. 





Memoirs of Kenneth Martin Ward. By Mrs James Ward.—Privately 


printed, 1929.—Pp. 158.—Copies to be obtained at cost price, 
6s. 6d. 


READERS of the late Professor James Ward’s works will be glad to 
have their attention called to this little volume of memories of his 
son which Mrs James Ward has compiled. It was intended only 
for private circulation among Kenneth Ward’s relatives and friends, 
but in view of the fact that, besides that which is of an intimately 
personal character, the book contains much that bears upon philo- 
sophical, religious and educational problems, Mrs Ward has been 
induced by the requests of many who have read it to have a few extra 
copies printed, which can be obtained by orders addressed to her at 
Messrs. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 

Kenneth Ward was the only son of James Ward. He was born 
in 1887 and died on February 1, 1927, at the early age of thirty-nine 
years, some two years after the decease of his father. Mrs Ward 


1 Christian Thought, E. T., pp. 12-18. 
2 Ibid. p. 27. 
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gives & delightful account of his childhood days, of his school life at 
Qundle, and of his undergraduate career at Cambridge, where he 
obtained a scholarship for physics and chemistry in 1905. Whilst 
an undergraduate he was a zealous climber, and spent part of his 
vacations ascending difficult peaks in Wales and in the Lake District. 
He graduated in the Mathematical Tripos in 1908, and took Part II. 
in Physics in 1910. In the following year he went to Burma to 
occupy the chair of Mathematics and Physics at Rangoon College, 
which later became the centre of an independent Burman University ; 
and here he continued teaching until the beginning of 1926, when, 
on account of ill-health, he returned to England. 

What Mrs Ward has to tell of his work for the education and the 
regeneration of the Burmese people is full of significance at the 
present time. He started a new style of teaching in his own depart- 
ment and made a success of it, discarding in his classes the text-books 
which had been used for mere cramming, and proceeding by what he 
called ‘‘ toys? — little mechanical contrivances rigged up on a 
table—to practical demonstration of some of the elementary facts 
of physics. His ruling aim was to provide a greater freedom of choice 
for and to elicit the interest of the pupil, to make more of manual 
training and observational work, in order to foster initiative and 
develop a keener sense of responsibility. ‘‘ It is oply desirable,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ that everyone should be able to think—each in his own line, 
and for the good of the community.” A cherished object of his was 
to make Art one of the subjects for the degree and to institute a chair 
of Art in the University. He was himself a landscape painter of 
considerable skill. ‘* He felt that it was in Art that the slumbering 
soul of the people would find meet expression—some such expression 
as it had found centuries ago in the temples and palaces, now in ruins, 
with their wonderful domes and towers and matchless decorations.” 

What originally induced Kenneth Ward to accept the Burma 
appointment was the opportunity he hoped it would afford him of 
studying Buddhism. He was drawn to Buddhistic literature by the 
conviction that it would contribute to an understanding of the great 
philosophies and religions of the world, and by an anticipation that 
it would prove to be more or less in harmony with those of Blake’s 
utterances which seemed to him to convey a true conception of the 
universe as spiritual. In his later years he was engaged upon a work 
to be entitled The Living Universe, wherein he was attempting to 
bring out the ‘‘ true inwardness”’ of Buddhism and to show its 
oneness in essence with the religion of Christ and with modern 
metaphysical thought. This book, part of which it is hoped may be 
published, was largely based upon his father’s psychological and 
philosophical principles, although on certain crucial matters he 
differed from his father’s views. While, for example, his faith in a 
principle of Good was strong and unyielding, he did not take kindly 
to the idea of a personal Deity ; and he was critical of the conception 
of a “‘ pure ego,” as a distinct and separate entity which attends to 
and feels towards presentations. These and other points of difference 
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Mrs Ward dwells upon in her memoir, and they cannot fail to interes 
those familiar with his father’s writings. Above all, one lays dow 
the memoir grateful for the portraiture it conveys of a singular} 
sincere and earnest truth-seeker, bent, as he himself expressed it, upon 
doing something towards uniting the great world religions on a phil. 
sophic basis, and towards revealing the spiritual significance of Art, 
** He was,”’ writes one of his colleagues, ‘* not only the best man, but 
the greatest spiritual force I have ever known. He succeeded jp 
disciplining himself into consistency, and forced himself to live jp 
constant realisation of Truth, whenever apprehended, and to act 
exactly as he knew to be best.” 
G. Dawes Hicxs, 


Universiry CoLLEGE, LONDON. * 





The Idea of Value. By John Laird, M.A., Regius Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen.—Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press, 1929.—Pp. xx + 384.—18s. net. 


Tuis important and original treatment of the problem of value makes 
a wide sweep in its survey of historic attempts at solutions and the 
chief issues appearing on the horizon to-day. These issues are 
often driven home by vivid illustrations from literature and life, 
indicating the large humanity which is so great an asset in dealing 
with this theme. On a first reading some of the transitions from 
theory to theory might seem abrupt. But further examination 
reveals the principle of a critical, in some respects dialectical, method 
leading up with cumulative effect to a single view, undogmatically 
stated, a view by no means one-sided, but evincing a greater catho- 
licity than is always found in adherents of the position maintained. 
That a certain ambiguity attaches to Professor Laird’s final ,con- 
clusions is perhaps inherent in the subject, as he himself indicates. 
In the treatment of so comprehensive a study the reviewer can 
but take up the threads which seem most essential to its aim and 
significance. At the outset it appears imperative to understand the 
author’s point of view in the classification “‘ Bonum Utile, Jucun- 
dum, Honestum,” and the categories “‘ Natural Election, Appreciation, 
Timology,” as also the relation between these two groupings. The 
former concerns three relevant conceptions of value belonging to 
traditional philosophy, ¢.e. “‘ economic, hedonistic, and moral good” 
(p. 88), but each division is treated more widely than these terms 
suggest. In the latter division, though more or less co-ordinated 
with the former, we are given three stages in the order of value 
considered in its place in reality and in knowledge. These are not 
however, distinctly related to each other as progressive stages in 8 
hierarchy of values. They appear rather as different standpoints, 
each of which claims to dominate the doctrine of value, in one or 
other aspect. If we adopt the view of natural election we shall think 
of value as a universal presence in the world, and find its original 
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form in something resembling Spinoza’s conatus of finite things 
(p. 254). The question whether this provides the basis for a sub- 
jective or an objective view, has to be wrestled with at the conclusion. 
The “appreciative” and the “timological” views, the one emphasis- 
ing desire, the other recognising excellences that have an absolute 
yalue, would appear to be irreconcilable, and this also, at the close 
of a powerful analysis of both in many forms, faces us as a problem 
not fully solved at the end. In the postulate, however, of a true 
harmony between objective values and the human soul (p. 817) the 
sting of the doctrine that man is the measure would be removed. 

The first chapter is devoted to the Economic Good (which is 
narrower than the values of natural election). Whether this province 
is essentially relevant to a philosophy of value may be disputed, as 
Professor Laird notes. His own position is indicated in the observa- 
tion: ‘ Human nature’s daily food is not irrelevant to the human 
spirit, and I have argued that there is irrelevance in maintaining that 
the food has no intrinsic or unconditional value on the ground that 
it is valueless when unconsumed. The question is whether it is 
valueless when it is consumed ” (p.61). The inclusion of the Economic 
Good might be considered from various points of view. From the 
standpoint, for instance, of a philosophy of value which is to be 
practical, it seems indubitable that the economic basis ought to be 
permeated by ethical value. ‘ For economics, understood with any 
strictness, may always imply effective human choice ” (p. 81). Our 
view of the good should ideally dominate our organisation of the whole 
of life, as Plato held, or the end determine the means. But this is 
not the ground for including an examination of actual economic 
theories in a work on the philosophy of value. The ground for 
Professor Laird’s inclusion is partly suggested in his criticism of the 
category of means and end. This category, he maintains, is ‘sub- 
ordinate to our root interests, impulses, or instincts, interpreted 
primarily as modes of behaviour.”” It may be agreed that many 
ethical theories from Aristotle downwards involve, in their use of the 
category of means and end, an over-rationalistic estimate of the 
nature of human practice, and also that in some important events 
of life the succession of different stages points to the fact that end 
and means may be “‘ correlative terms each incomplete without the 
other.” Yet that the distinction between ends of absolute worth 
and processes which have a merely fictitious and transient value as 
instruments to these remains a vital one is recognised in Professor 
Laird’s treatment of self-justifying and self-sufficient values. 

The choice of Spinoza’s philosophy of value as a general introduc- 
tion to the principal discussion of the concept is somewhat unex- 
pected, in view of the unlikeness of Spinoza’s position to that of 
Professor Laird. He demonstrates, however, in a way which puts 
Spinoza’s philosophy of man in a new light, that the method of the 
Ethics may be so analysed as to reveal the three orders of Natural 
Election, Appreciation and Timology. His observation that in Spinoza 
“the essential meaning of value does not really grow, but instead is 
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annulled, and then fashioned into a new thing during the cours. 
of his argument,” softens the difficulty—almost the paradox—of 
treating the first and second phases as orders of value. Professor 
Laird recognises that according to Spinoza there is only a relative 
good in our non-rational appetites. But is there good at all from 
Spinoza’s point of view in that stage at which ‘‘ we do not... 
desire anything because we deem it to be good, but we deem a thing 
to be good, because we . . . desire it”? (Ethics, iii. 9). Professor 
Laird’s fine reference to the perfection spoken of in the last part of 
the Ethics as the same thing as the perfection discussed in the third 
phase of his argument, “transfigured in the eternal radiance of full 
comprehension and utter acquiescence,” shows more insight than 
the remarkable opinion of Dr Broad that all reference to Spinoza’s 
third kind of knowledge may be ignored in an exposition of his ethical 
theory since it belongs to his philosophy of religion.! 

_ Turning to the account of Natural Election, we find that it is the 
principle of non-indifference in nature (p. 92). “If two things are not 
indifferent to one another, it is likely, if not absolutely certain, that 
a value exists for one, or the other, or for both of them, at least of a 
relative kind.” We are not to conceive natural election as a principle 
of objective good in things, but of relation between things, such that 
one makes a difference to the other. ‘* Without this all bodies would 
be alike, or they would break at once in all places together.” And 
later (p. 802) “‘ the elective theory rests on the simple foundation that 
whatever matters to a thing or concerns it is a value or disvalue to 
that thing, and that whatever does not matter to it is for it no value, 
but simply indifferent.”” The question which arises here is whether, 
if this primary value signifies more than the od ov« avev of a world, 
this more does not lead directly to a relativist, and indirectly toa 
subjectivist basis for value. It seems that unless there were no 
difference, other than numerical, in things, some must have greater 
congruence with some than with others, at least in a universe in 
which the principle of “limited variety” holds good. The bare 
conditions for a non-chaotic world are given, but the only trace of a 
principle in which value might be prefigured would be in the semblance 
of interest of one thing in another. For Professor Laird the view 
“exhibits the rudiments of mind, of life, and of teleology.” It is 
“‘ wider than utility, and includes all that makes for loveliness, peace 
and serenity.” If these human values are adumbrated, it seems that 
their correlative disvalues must be admitted. One suspects that 
natural election is a phase which presents in potentiality the two 
pervasive characters of nature which are most impressive to man in 
his search for value, and enigmatic in their combination, conflict and 
strife, together with beauty and harmony. That the values of natural 
election ‘‘do not depend on our fancies or wishes or opinions” 
appears to be a welcome feature. But can they belong to the ladder 
of value if not only is excellence a “ different notion from natural 


1 Five Types of Ethical Theory. 
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election,” but “the fullest and most perfect of natural elections 
may be either void of excellence, or opposed to it”? It is made 
evident that human valuations can help us little in this sphere. 
What value, then, is it that we are ascribing? Only it seems the 
similitude of interest or attraction. 

The values of desire are discussed after natural selection. Pro- 
fessor Laird argues convincingly that good need not mean desirable, 
that there must be some difference in the quality of desires, that 
there is an order. of perfection in the things that different people 
select, and that this perfection is not the amount of their existence, 
but “ something quite sui generis which we call nobleness, fineness, 
dignity, or excellence.” The review of theories which follows, from 
Hobbes to T. H. Green, evidently not intended to be exhaustive, is 
often illuminating. Occasionally a passing reference seems inade- 
quate, as, for instance, that concerning the doctrine of the late Max 
Scheler. Professor Laird quotes Scheler’s axioms in regard to positive 
and negative value with the comment that “ if ‘ value’ and ‘ desire’ 
are the same, these statements would seem to be absurd.” But 
value and desire are very far from being the same for Scheler: 
“Werte sind schon als Wertphanomene—echte Gegenstiande, die von 
allen Gefiihlszustanden verschieden sind.” 1 Value is, in his view, 
correlative with person, and the nature of “‘ person”’ is something 
more than that which psychological analysis can lay bare. The 
point seems worthy of note, because this type of theory does not 
appear to receive consideration from Professor Laird. In the 
examination of different forms of pleasure, including zesthetic experi- 
ence, and theories connected with them under ‘‘ Bonum Jucundum,”’ 
Professor Laird’s genius for putting old or well-known issues in a 
fresh way is especially illustrated, as, for instance, in connection with 
the question of quality in pleasure and the theory of beauty as 
significant form. The argument that “‘ the experience of excellence 
need not contain any marked or obvious pleasure” (though this 
does not prove “ that pleasure itself may not be always an excel- 
lence’) is made extraordinarily effective by impressive references 
to experience. In the review of Psychologismus in Ehrenfels and 
Meinong, and of the debate of the English moralists on the problem 
of the relation between “* bonum jucundum ” and “‘ bonum honestum,” 
the critical dialectic method is evident. Thus, that Meinong’s theory 
implies recognition of an objective validity in the greatest goods is 
skilfully brought out. The British moralists are made to reveal the 
impossibility ‘‘ of ascribing to pleasure or emotion all or nearly all 
that properly pertains to an adequate philosophy of value.” By 
Adam Smith, for instance, ‘that very Reason which had been 
driven out with a pitchfork, is now restored with literally divine 
honours,” in the Impartial Spectator. This masterly discussion of 
more or less psychological theories prepares the way for the crucial 
problem of the objectivity of value, and in the treatment of this we 


1 Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die Materiale Wertethik, p. 14. 
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meet some of the most subtle, and perhaps, one may say, militant 
argumentation of the book. Professor Laird appears to take—with 
Meinong and others—the oppositions, absolute and relative, objectiye 
and subjective as equivalent, or nearly so. As regards the values of 
sensible appearance, he is inclined to hold that beauty is in the same 
case as colour, sound, etc. If these may exist (allowing for the 
controversy on this issue) in the things themselves, so may beauty, 
Nevertheless, there are some who will still argue that beauties aye 
not values unless they appear to a mind. The issue is then put ing 
novel form, and the very arguments of the subjectivist are treated 
as a support to objectivism. Objectivity remains, although for each 
mind the poem is a different thing, just because it is different. ‘ The 
rhythm and cadence of a poem, the images it suggests, the nuances 
of its theme, the associations of much of its diction—all these and 
much more are relevant to our esthetic appreciation. Is not each 
reader appreciating or depreciating something different? If they 
are, they are not setting a different value upon the same thing,” 
But, as might be urged, the reader of the poem who is induced by 
his memories and spiritual point of view to find expression for his 
unique experience in the images and rhythm which accord with it, 
and which are there for no other reader, objectifies his experience 
because this is the process of mental activity in giving value. If 
this is enough for the objective view, perhaps the issue has been 
misconceived and over-emphasised. It might be less difficult, then, 
to recognise that an experience which is only what it is for a single 
mind may have an absolute value, namely, when the individual 
feels himself to be in the presence of reality. Professor Laird’s 
criticism of the coherence doctrine of good seems entirely reasonable, 
especially in the form given to it by Professor Paton. ‘‘ Harmony is 
not particularly valuable unless it sustains and revolves round these 
excellences,” %.e. excellences which are independent of harmony. 
Even as against Bradley the criticism is not without force, though 
when we take the Ethical Studies as a whole it is less relevant, as 
Professor Laird himself allows. But then, he implies, the theory 
is no longer the same. The strength of his treatment of this point 
of view lies in the position that “‘ whilst the character of value or 
excellence is amenable to the laws of logic, its rationality does not 
end with these formal laws,” and in the appeal to rational insight— 
e.g. “‘ Equity is the systematic development of a distinct kind of 
insight. Right principles cannot be inconsistent, but the rightness 
and reasonableness of them cannot be determined by consistency 
alone.”’ It seems, however, that this insight should imply something 
more than the enlightened common sense, to which appeal is some- 
times made. “ There are some things so certain that no reasonable 
man would doubt them.” Do not most of these problems arise 
because one very reasonable man does doubt what is certain to 
another? Professor Laird may not, however, be referring to the 
reasonableness of Dr Johnson, but to that of Aristotle’s ¢pévios. 
The height of the argument is reached in the chapters on “* Bonum 
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Honestum ” and ‘‘ Towards a Conclusion.” The discussion of the 
relation of ‘ perfection” to “‘ excellence” is of special importance 
in view of the long history in metaphysics of the endeavour to identify 
completeness of reality with complete good. The result for value 
is that everything possesses excellence in some degree, and Professor 
Laird’s rejection of this view will be welcome to those who feel that 
the greatest ethical tradition from Plato onwards is with him, as 
well as all practical experience. ‘‘Sin and virtue, ugliness and 
beauty, pain and pleasure, are opposites in their several scales, not 
different degrees of the same quality.”1 Amongst the historical 
illustrations here, the consideration of Kant’s doctrine of the sublime 
in nature in its affinity to his conception of the moral law is of par- 
ticular interest; as also the argument that Kant’s conception of 
dignity goes far beyond mere reason. 

In the final comparison of the three main theories of value-disvalue, 
“natural election, psychological interest, and conceptual worth or 
excellence,”’ it is recognised that the appreciative is a special form of 
the elective, and a notable attempt is made to get over the breach 
between the absolute and the relative standpoints. Though the good 
for the spider is evil for the fly, for each creature the value or disvalue 
is absolute. Relativity, however, cannot be overcome on these lines. 
It cannot, surely, be overcome on any view which admits value in an 
order of nature not interpreted as ultimately spiritual, or finds it 
wherever one thing is not indifferent to another. Professor Laird 
recognises that there is “‘ a plain contradiction between saying that 
anything is good simply, and saying that it is good only from a certain 
point of view.” The elective theory is committed to the latter inter- 
pretation, the timological requires the former. ‘“‘ It has to do in old- 
fashioned language with what is excellent from God’s point of view.” 
The result is that value is ‘‘ an ambiguous term which includes both 
elective and appreciative prizings, and timological insight.” It does 
not appear to be admitted that, as in Professor Laird’s view of Spinoza’s 
system, the earlier meanings are annulled in the third. The inclusion of 
the elective theory gives a highly distinctive character to the whole 
position, but it certainly introduces difficulties into a philosophy for 
which value is essentially intrinsic and objective. It loses, as the 
dialectic develops, the character it first seemed to promise, of a sup- 
port to the objective theory; it points to relativity and even sub- 
jectivity. The timological view once admitted must claim to occupy 
the whole field. Can it live side by side with a type of value theory 
having characters most inconsistent with it? It seems that there 
must be some quality common to the first and the third view, in 
virtue of which they both stand for types of value. For we cannot 
regard the first as related genetically to the last. Professor Laird 
did, indeed, advocate the principle that we should explain last things 
by first and not first by last,? but I cannot think that he intended 


1 Chapter VIIL., § 2. 
* In connection with organisms, consciousness, and ends as related to 


natural election, Chapter IIL, § 4. 
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to commit himself to the view that the true nature of a thing jg tp 
be sought in its origins. The only common quality would then haye 
to be found in the principle that “ everything is valuable to itself” 
This appears to imply that the value of self-maintenance is intrinsic 
and absolute as well as objective. The quality “ to itself ” is essential 
It follows that “ everything in the universe is equally essential to 
it.” But according to the argument on “ perfection and excellence,” 
this does not mean that everything has a kind, or a degree, of excel. 
lence. The conclusion that value is an ambiguous term may not 
seem altogether satisfactory. Yet not the least of the service 
which Professor Laird’s book will perform for philosophy, in the 
present stage of thought upon this subject, may lie in his frank 
recognition of the difficulty, based, as we feel, not on too soon a 
termination of his labours, but on too long a view for easy decisions, 
The thought of a “certain affinity and natural propinquity between 
objective values and the human soul” perhaps points in a direction 
in which solution may be hoped for. 

It is not possible to discuss the interesting chapter on ‘‘ Standards 
of Value ” which deals acutely with the doctrine of the measurement 
of pleasures, and inclines to the view that values are commensurable, 
The observation in the closing paragraph that “ Ideals are the poetry 
of values, but there is also a place for prose” might be taken as a 
text for the reader’s appreciation of this book. For it unites in an 
unusual way the poetry and prose of the theme, the insight into value, 
without which any work on this problem would be lifeless, and the 
scientific treatment, which will give it a permanent place in the 
classics on the subject. 

Hixpa D. OakELey. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





New Testament Ethics: An Introduction. (The Hulsean Lectures, 
1929.) ByC.A. Anderson Scott.—Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 19380.—Pp. viii + 147.—5s. net. 


Tuts little book consists of six lectures; three of these are devoted 
to the ethical teaching of Jesus, and two to that of St Paul, while the 
last lecture is entitled ‘“ Limitations and their Removal.” Within 
the limits which he has set himself it would be difficult to imagine a 
better treatment of the subject than Dr Scott’s. It is straight- 
forward, fair-minded, and, as it seems to me, just. It is also as little 
controversial as may be, though questions of controversy are to be 
found in the immediate background of his exposition. 

If I venture upon some criticism as well as appreciation of his 
work, I should confess, to start with, that I approach the subject 
from a somewhat different point of view from the author’s. I cannot 
speak as a New Testament scholar, but merely as a moralist. As 
such I am a little puzzled, almost at the outset, by his discussion 
of ‘‘ the authority of Jesus.” Dr Scott distinguishes three kinds of 
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authority—coercive, persuasive, and experimental. Coercive 
authority is ‘‘ the authority of force threatened or of force applied,” 
and is said—surely a very extreme statement—to be “the only 
kind of authority in which the world believes.” This kind of 
authority Jesus did not “employ.” The authority which he did 
exercise was persuasive: “‘ in part something which proceeded from 
his character and personality, in part something which appealed to 
reason or to conscience or to affection.” The third kind of authority 
“is exercised by an individual or a group which has reacted to a 
certain teaching or a theory of life in such a way as to put it to the 
test of experiment, and is thenceforward in a position to confirm 
it by experience. . . . It is represented on the one hand by the 
Christian conscience, on the other by the communis sensus of the 
Christian community.” These distinctions have a certain validity, 
but I cannot see that they get to the root of the matter. The “ per- 
suasive authority,” which acts through inducements presented to a 
man’s affections is in one essential respect similar to the “ coercive 
authority ” which acts upon a man’s fears by means of a threat. 
It may be exercised by a bad man as well as by a good, for a bad 
end as well as for a good ; and both kinds may be called “‘ external ” 
as due to another person or “ internal” as appealing to one’s own 
fears or affection. On the other hand, within the range of so-called 
“persuasive authority,” there is an essential difference according as 
the appeal is to conscience or to mere affection. The former case 
involves a moral factor which need not be present in the latter. 
This moral factor, recognised by conscience, is the rightfulness of 
the claim to guide or control. It would be well, I think, if we could 
restrict the term ‘“‘ authority ” to cases in which this moral factor 
is present, distinguishing it thus from “‘ power,” which has no moral 
implication. No doubt it would be incorrect to assign this meaning 
to the term which is translated “‘ authority ” in our New Testament, 
but there is no reason why, reflecting on the subject, we should not 
draw the distinction; and, if we do, it may throw light on the 
authority of Jesus. Why do we ascribe authority to him? Is it 
because of certain supernatural claims? That may be so, but not 
every supernatural claim involves authority in the moral sense of 
the term. Or is it because he revealed in his teaching and his life 
a realm of spiritual values which the conscience of man does or may 
recognise ? 

I do not think that I am misinterpreting Dr Scott in saying that 
the latter answer is his answer to the question ; and I think that his 
points would have been made clearer had he emphasised the moral 
nature of authority. In the beginning of his last lecture he says that 
the “‘ natural man” desiderates “‘ the force of external authority ” 
to keep him in the Christian way, and he proceeds to show that this 
would not really be the Christian way. Now, it seems to me that the 
true antithesis to the author’s view of the Christian ethic is to be 
found, not in the craving for a coercive or external authority, but 
in the very “natural” desire of the timid Christian for precise 
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directions on the complicated details of life. Some systems of 
Christian ethics give directions of this sort, though not without 
encountering difficulties, both exegetical and casuistical. Dr Scot 
sets forth an entirely different view. He says that we make 
“* fundamental and fatal mistake in regarding him [Jesus] as a legis. 
lator at all.” His devout followers are left “at liberty to analyse 
the character of the authority which they feel behind his ethical 
teaching,” for it is “‘ the authority not of his recorded words but of 
his spirit.” 

From this point of view Dr Scott’s general attitude can be inferred; 
and I am so much in agreement with it that comment seems unneces- 
sary. He holds that there is only one commandment, properly g0 
called, in the ethical teaching of Jesus, and that is the commandment 
to love God and one’s neighbour. Every other duty must harmonise 
with, or follow from this. There are difficulties, however, both in 
the interpretation of the commandment and in its application. The 
latter are obvious. There are many ethical precepts in the New 
Testament—such as “ give to him that asketh,” “turn the other 
cheek ’’—which the Christian Church has never succeeded in taking 
at their face value. How are we to interpret them? Dr Scott 
faces this question boldly. In the “ other imperatives of Jesus ” he 
distinguishes three types: (1) Illustrations of the way in which the 
“single law” applies to life—such as ‘‘ give to him that asketh.” 
Here he says that ‘ there is no obligation upon Christians to under- 
stand them or act upon them literally,” andjdefends his view by 
reference to another case in which our Lord rebuked his disciples 
for taking his figurative language literally. (2) ‘“‘ Hyperbole, or to 
put it frankly, deliberate exaggeration,” as in requiring the hatred of 
father and mother. These state “‘ the utmost conceivable length to 
which in given circumstances the application [of the single law of 
love] might be carried.” The imperatives “resist not evil” and 
** give to him that asketh”’ mean that one’s disposition should be 
“‘ wholly free from vindictiveness and possessiveness,” and inspired 
by “ caring” for others. (8) Consilia, as distinguished from mandata, 
which are “of the nature of urgent advice, based largely on the 
speaker’s knowledge of the situation or insight into the case.” Thus 
“** Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor’ is a clear instance of 
prescribing a drastic remedy for an individual case, a consiliwm based 
on penetrating insight into the moral situation, coupled with a 
profound recognition of the danger of riches as a bar to sincere 
seeking of the kingdom.” 

On the whole, it seems to me that Dr Scott has been successful in 
avoiding the two extremes—that of mere literalness in interpretation 
and that of regarding the ethical teaching of Jesus as applicable only 
to a simple and transitional state of society, as a mere Interimsethik. 
He presents the Christian ethic as an inner principle of life, capable 
of application to the needs of a developed as well as of a simple social 
system, but calling for spiritual insight in its application. There 
may be a number of points on which one cannot entirely agree with 
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his interpretation, but his book is to be cordially recommended for 
its courage, fairness and insight. 
W. R. SorLEy. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





The Gospels: A Short Introduction. By Vincent Taylor, Ph.D., 
D.D.—London: The Epworth Press, 1930.—Pp. 128.—2s. 6d. 
net. 


Tu1s little book is modestly described as a Short Introduction to the 
Gospels. It is a history of Gospel Criticism, and a statement of the 
present position as seen from the point of view of liberal thought. 
It might be used as a text-book by intelligent students, but it can 
also be read by specialists with interest and profit. Everything is 
said as succinctly as possible. The writer might almost claim that 
there is not a superfluous word in the whole book. It is a com- 
pendium, but it is not dull. Dr Taylor knows how to be brief without 
losing the sense of style. 

A short account is given of the origin and character of each of 
the Gospels. This is done with constant reference to conflicting 
opinions, and yet with a firm hand. We are not left in confusion 
among hopeless divergencies, and we are not conscious of being 
dominated by the writer. 

The general position of Dr Taylor is expressed in the following 
words: ‘‘ The Gospels are certainly not legendary writings; on the 
contrary, they preserve a genuine historical tradition of the life and 
ministry of Jesus. On this issue every reader must consult the ever 
deepening impressions he obtains from frequent reading.” 

Dr Taylor is a supporter of Canon Streeter’s Four Document 
Hypothesis. In the Preface to his earlier work Behind the Third 
Gospel he describes how deeply he had been impressed by Canon 
Streeter’s article in the H1sBERT JourRNAL for October, 1921, where 
he first presented his Proto-Luke theory. Canon Streeter, as every 
scholar knows, has elaborated and supported this theory in his book 
on The Four Gospels. Meanwhile, Dr Taylor was working on the same 
lines under the influence of the Hispert article, and his book, 
Behind the Third Gospel, was nearly ready for publication when Canon 
Streeter’s Four Gospels appeared. It would be interesting to compare 
the two books, one of them, that is, Canon Streeter’s, being the 
working out of his own hypothesis, as presented in the HIsBERT 
JouRNAL, and the other, that is, Dr Taylor’s, being the working out 
independently of the same hypothesis. Apparently the two scholars 
did not discuss the problem together, and the results are on that 
account all the more interesting. 

Perhaps the most original and important part of this new book 
on the Gospels is that in which Dr Taylor refers to the recent attempts 
by such scholars as Dibelius and Bultmann to get behind books and 
documents and see the Gospel tradition in the process of its formation. 
Hitherto scholars have been largely concerned with fixing the date 
and origin of particular documents like Mark and Q and Proto-Luke 
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and their relation to each other. But behind all these writings there 
must either be other still earlier writings or oral tradition. No one 
supposes that Mark or Q were written immediately after the death of 
Christ. Recent inquiry has been concerned with the question of the 
sources of Mark and Q, and with the sources of those parts of Luke 
and Matthew that cannot be derived from Mark or Q. This new 
inquiry is described by the clumsy title “The Form Historica] 
Method.” “The foundation assumption is the belief that the 
narratives and sayings first existed in single isolated elements,” 
It is pointed out that many of the narratives in St Mark’s Gospel are 
really isolated fragments, although we read them as though they all 
followed one another in strict coherence. ‘‘ The stories of the 
Paralytic, the Blessing of the Children, and the Question about 
Tribute Money are examples of such self-contained units.” The 
next step is to realise that there are different types of narrative, 
The first type is that to which the three mentioned and many others 
belong, “in which only what is necessary is told in order to lead on 
as quickly as possible to the point of the whole—the word of Jesus 
himself.” A second type is much more detailed and more vividly 
coloured, and there is an almost complete lack of the teaching element 
in the few words ascribed to Jesus. They magnify his power, they 
are not concerned with his message. Such stories are the “ Storm 
on the Lake,” the “‘ Demoniac and the Swine,” the “‘ Feeding of the 
Five Thousand,” the “‘ Walking on the Sea,” the “‘ Deaf-mute,” and 
many others. Dibelius traces these “more broadly portrayed 
narratives to the work of a narrator led by the joy of narrating and 
the desire to give guidance and models for Christian healing activities, 
He has laid supreme importance on Early Christian preaching.” He 
suggests that the sayings of Jesus were first collected by teachers and 
then given to missionaries when they set out on their journeys, and 
he explains the short narratives already mentioned as examples used 
for purposes of illustration in Early Christian preaching. 

This hypothesis seems an extremely natural one. “It is 
intrinsically likely,” as Dr Taylor says, “‘ that stories and sayings 
of Jesus were introduced as illustrative matter into the earliest 
sermons, and that the material as we find it in Mark owes its form to 
this fact.” If this is so, in the words of A. Meyer, we may say: 
“Amidst these primitive Christian biographical utterances we are 
permitted still to be ear-witnesses, to hear the disciples of Jesus and 
through them Jesus himself.” 

The most serious objection to this theory, that many of the sayings 
and incidents in the life of Christ, as found in our Gospels, are derived 
from early Christian missionaries, is the total absence in the book of 
Acts and in the Epistles of Paul of any such missionary methods. 
The speeches ascribed to Peter and Stephen in the early part of Acts 
deal with arguments from the Old Testament, proving that Jesus 
was the Christ, and that the events which happened to him had been 
foretold. Paul’s Epistles, also, though they show more dependence 
on the teaching of Jesus than is sometimes recognised, are curiously 
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silent about his actual teaching and the details of his life. If we are 
to take Peter as represented in Acts and Paul as represented in his 
Epistles, as types of Early Christian missionary preachers, then it is 
impossible to claim that the sayings of Jesus were preserved by such 
preaching until they were written down by the authors of St Mark 
and Q. It has to be remembered, however, that “‘ the offence of 
the Cross” had to be justified and explained, both to Jew and 
Gentile, by Early Christian thinkers, and the fact that this is done 
in a late document like Acts, and by a theologian like St Paul, does 
not exclude the probability that many humble Christian missionaries, 
in the early days after Christ’s death, dwelt in their teaching on the 
simple words of Jesus and the stories of his life. It is, as Dr Taylor 
says, “‘ intrinsically probable.” No doubt some of the words of Jesus 
would suffer change as quoted by the missionary preachers; no 
doubt many incidents in his life would become more wonderful, but 
such a hypothesis gives us a basis of historical fact. It does not 
leave us with loose sporadic tradition, passing from mouth to mouth 
among irresponsible persons. The history of the origin and preserva- 
tion of the oral testimony on which the earliest written Gospels must 
have been founded is of immense interest, and it needs more thorough 
investigation than most critics of the Synoptic Gospels usually give 
to it. The chapter in which Dr Taylor deals with this subject will 
serve as a valuable introduction to this comparatively new and 
fascinating inquiry. 
HENRY Gow. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





Biblical Anthropology compared with and Illustrated by the Folklore of 
Europe and the Customs of Primitive Peoples. By H. J. D. 
Astley, M.A., Litt.D., ete.—Oxford : University Press, 1929.— 
Pp. 262.—12s. 6d. net. 


Tue late Dr Dukinfield Astley was known to a wide circle of 
readers as an enthusiastic student of Biblical anthropology. Since 
his Donnellan Lectures on Prehistoric Archeology and the Old Testa- 
ment (1908) he contributed a large variety of essays on the subject, 
and these, like his numerous reviews in the HIBBERT JOURNAL, 
showed wide reading, a sympathetic understanding of other points 
of view, and independence. He did good work in collecting and 
presenting in readable form the fruits of modern anthropological 
research, and as a clergyman—he was Rector of East and West 
Rudham, in Norfolk—he was able both to acquaint his colleagues with 
the bearing of this research upon Christianity and to appreciate their 
special difficulties. He will be much missed by those who knew him, 
and he leaves behind him in this volume an example of the un- 
assuming though decisive work that can be done in the quietness of 
acountry rectory. One is happy to think that he was able to bequeath 
a memorial so typical of his life interests and aims. 
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The chapters, three-fourths of which have already appeared 
scattered in various journals, are closely interconnected. One pwr. 
pose runs throughout, from the data of primitive and prehistoric 
religion to the problems of present-day Christianity. If, in the 
circumstances, there is a certain amount of repetition and over. 
lapping, it at least has the effect of emphasising the writer’s genera] 
anthropological position, which, it may be said, is an orthodox one, 
No one who approaches the Bible in the light of modern knowledge 
can avoid accepting to a greater or less degree the “ critical position ” ; 
and Biblical criticism, comparative religion and anthropology cannot 
long be kept apart from one another. Dr Astley is at pains to explain 
this position, which recognises “‘ the progressive character of revela- 
tion”’ and “‘ the composite character of the Old Testament generally” 
(p. 2). Biblical criticism involves a working hypothesis of the develop- 
ment of religion at its most crucial stages. Moreover, continuity can 
be traced between the most rudimentary and the most advanced 
religions—there are chapters on “ Survivals in the New Testament” 
and “ Christianity and the Primitive Races.’’ Thus, a departure—a 
daring one—from old traditional views is joined with theories, also 
daring, of Biblical and other religion. Now, the whole history of 
thought may be said to turn upon man’s knowledge of and his 
attitudes—religious, magical, scientific, etc.—to what we call 
“nature,” nature being something outside and apart from man. 
Yet “ man is himself a part of nature and involved in and circum- 
scribed by the cosmic process” (p. 6, note). Hence Dr Astley’s 
general position—and it is an obvious one, anthropologically—regards 
our current conceptions of religious knowledge and truth, and all 
our profoundest ideas, as those of a particular section of mankind ata 
particular epoch, and holds that our theories of past development are 
a most potent factor for the future. So it is his aim to set some of 
the most significant facts before his readers, and to suggest how our 
newer knowledge and our newer regulative ideas are affecting our 
attitude to the future and to the past alike. 

The chapters range over a pretty wide field. Much that is already 
familiar to students of folklore is freshly and attractively put, and 
will be new to those unaware of the way in which Biblical subjects 
are being handled anthropologically. In a review of Frazer’s Folk- 
lore in the Old Testament, Dr Astley claims—with justice—that he 
has filled some of Frazer’s lacune (p. 106, note 1). To some readers 
it will doubtless be news that the avoidance of the north side of the 
churchyard for burial goes back to the belief that that side was 
given over to the demons and was the abode of Satan (pp. 89, 221). 
Readers of Frazer’s work'will note the conjecture that the “ soul 
houses ” worn by the women of Jerusalem (Isaiah iii. 20, R.V., “‘ per- 
fume boxes ”’) contained, not so much the “ external soul” of the 
wearer, as the “soul” of the flowers, the essence or perfume, its 
mana, strengthening the fair wearer (p. 81). Biblical students will 
find that although the influence of Babylon upon Israel is duly 
indicated (e.g. p. 94), the no less significant interrelations between 
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Egypt and Israel are passed over. And apropos of questions of 
influence, it is worth pointing out that Dr Astley’s chapters on the 
goastika, very interesting in themselves, have a negative value in 
that for some reason or other this much-travelled symbol does not 
seem to have reached the Semites and Egypt (p. 123)—or, at least, is 
exceedingly rare—although it is found in Anatolia (p. 118, note). 

On “Tree and Pillar worship” Dr Astley writes at length, and a 
survey of May Day Festivities ledds to the wish that a veritable 
spring or summer festival could be reinstituted, an annual ‘‘ Arbor 
Day” (p. 200). An excellent account of primitive art and 
magic concludes with a practical suggestion that something of the 
“magic of art” should be introduced in the training of the young 
(p. 54). And dealing with Rest Days he makes pointed remarks on 
the varying versions of the Fourth Commandment (p. 101 s9.). 
Here and frequently elsewhere a survey of early usage and develop- 
ment has much to suggest of a more or less practical and ameliorative 
character. Furthermore, in his two chapters on religious dances 
Dr Astley has a page on the orgies in which the followers of Rasputin 
participated (p. 134). This is typical of the “ comparative method ” 
which pursues comparisons unhampered by space or time—for 
which it is sometimes condemned. That questions of tact, taste and 
delicacy readily arise is obvious when we consider the value—from 
the anthropological point of view—of Mother India, or when Dr 
Astley himself illustrates his arguments with references to the 
spiritualism and other “strange cults” pursued “in our more 
enlightened age ” by some scientific professor or well-known literary 
man (p. 62 sq.), or deals closely with primitive sacramentalism 
and comments on modern “fetishism and idolatry” (p. 214). 
Whether we agree with the writer or not, no one can ignore the way 
in which such eminently readable, popular, entertaining, and thought- 
provoking works as those of Dr Astley or Sir James Frazer, and 
others who utilise the “‘ comparative method,” are passing from the 
manners and customs of the savage to ourselves and to our own 
delicate and controversial matters, and involve questions of method 
and principle which require a more objective and critical treatment 
than they as yet receive. 

Dr Astley himself, writing on initiation ceremonies, where, 
quoting from Frazer, the man “ puts on a higher form of existence by 
participating in the marvellous powers and privileges of the mighty 
dead” (p. 210), does not hesitate to add in a parenthesis: “shall we 
say, the glorified Christ ?”’ Again, in the Holy Communion, “ the 
partaking of the consecrated elements of bread and wine [is], as it 
were, the feeding upon the totem ” (p. 224; cf. 223). Not only is this 
collocation perfectly justifiable, but it is now many years since 
Robertson Smith, with his conception of the group-unit consisting 
of the group and its god(s), enabled us to link together rudimentary 
totem brotherhoods, on the one hand, and, on the other, fully- 
developed doctrines of the Christian Body and the Body of Christ. 
The tendency to work from the lowest to the highest and the reverse, 
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that is, to look at each in the light of the other, is likely to increase 
and with fruitful results. In fact, Totemism itself is extremely 
important, and Dr Astley has much to say upon it, simply because 
it comprises beliefs and practices so curiously related to those of the 
higher religions—we may think of the “ lower” orders and man— 
that we have to find a rational place for it in our ideas of religion and 
of the early development of religion. 

Here we leave the more elementary if not somewhat dilettante 
side of comparative religion and reach fundamental questions upon 
which there is at present the widest divergence of opinion. Dr 
Astley, for his part, is undoubtedly in excellent company when he 
urges that Totemism was not a religion, though it could develop into 
one (pp. 35, 208, 211 sq.), that it is magic and not religion (p. 48), 
and that magic absolutely preceded religion (p. 205). At once theories 
of magic and religion and of the development of thought are involved, 
There are many who would agree that “ one of the most fascinating 
studies that can engage the mind of a thinking man is that of 
‘origins’ ”’ (p. 208). True; yet when one considers the enormous 
antiquity of man and the modernity and miscellaneous character of 
our earliest evidence, it is surely quite unscientific—or “ uncritical,” 
as I should prefer to say—to spend time speculating upon actual 
origins. Indeed, Egypt itself appears, relatively, so late upon the 
stage that for this, and other reasons besides, we must agree with 
Dr Astley when he dissents from those who treat that land as the 
home of civilisation (pp. 83, note, 123). Moreover, elsewhere he 
remarks, “‘ we know too little of the ideas of the Paleolithic races to 
be able to say anything with certainty as to them ” (p. 197). Not 
only is it clearly necessary to determine what problems are or are 
not practicable, there are a number of preliminary questions which 
must be cleared up. After all, we are not wholly ignorant as to primi- 
tive prehistoric religion. Prehistoric art and burial have something 
to suggest, and the widespread conviction of the unnaturalness of 
death (pp. 128, 189) is also significant, and belongs to that “‘ primitive 
religion ”” which, as Dr Astley puts it, lies at the root of human 
nature (p. 203). 

But the intricacy of the problems is obvious when we observe the 
use made of such terms as “ animism” and “ survival.” The fact 
that certain beliefs of to-day are—or seem to be—identical with those 
of primitive or rudimentary peoples no more entitles us to dub them 
“* survivals ”’ than the back-bone of homo sapiens can, by an abuse 
of the “comparative method,” be regarded as a survival from an 
earlier stage of evolution. Questions of value and function are 
involved, and these the “ comparative method,” by itself, does not 
necessarily handle. Some notion of the position reached in the 
critical study of religion is afforded by the statement that Pauline 
theology, and therefore the theology of the Church, is largely “‘ based 
ultimately upon primitive animistic beliefs” (p. 228). It would be 
wrong to say that this is false; but it certainly is not worded in a 
way that is effectively true. The word “ based ” gives a misleading 
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conception of the processes in the history of thought, and “ animistic ” 
ideas, as such, are not necessarily valueless. Now, a little further on, 
Dr Astley well observes that St Paul “ had no other forms at com- 
mand for the expression of his Christian experiences than the animis- 
tic conceptions of primitive belief” (p. 284). Analysed, this means 
that the experience owes its form and content to a pre-existing 
stage of thought : Paulinism is the offspring, psychologically, of the 
new type of experience, and ideologically, of the stage of thought 
reached by St Paul and his environment. But this is no less true of 
earlier ages, where the spiritual experiences both shaped and were 
shaped by current conditions. This is, perhaps, the chief reason 
why amid the renewed interest, to-day, in the “ origin” of mono- 
theism—and the discussion is keenly pursued—the question of 
rudimentary religious-social conditions is really more important than 
the ‘‘ monotheistic ” religious experiences which are said to be found 
among tribes whose conditions of life and thought would hardly 
appear to offer the necessary material for a content that deserves to 
be called ‘‘ monotheistic” in any effective sense. Experiences 
of a mystical and monotheising type doubtless prevailed from the 
remotest times—I see no psychological objection to the contrary— 
but for all critical study we have to consider what the environment 
had to offer towards the shaping and the formulating and the 
further development of the experiences. 

Dr Astley suggests that the “All Father” idea has apparently 
grown out of the unifying of ancestral spirits (p. 219). In the case 
of St Paul it is suggested that “ the multitude of inspiring or good 
spirits are all condensed, so to say, or concentrated in the one spirit 
of God . . .” (p. 229). It would be unfair to cavil at the phraseology 
employed, yet the problem is an ideological one: so to formulate the 
impression made upon us by the evidence that we can more effectively 
handle the data. Has the “ god-idea” really arisen in this way ? 
Dr Astley is again in good company when he points out that the 
“concrete? came before the “abstract” (p. 140), and that the 
gods sprang, not from vegetation and other spirits (p. 153 sq.), but 
from real human beings who were deified (p. 218; Osiris, p. 140; 
Semiramis, p. 159). But why deify ? One cannot avoid the impres- 
sion that the ‘“‘ god-making,” like the “ hero-making ” tendency is 
an @ priori one, evoked and shaped by men of outstanding per- 
sonality : the father, the chief, the successful leader, etc. It is indeed 
widely held that Magic absolutely preceded Religion, and that man is 
first conscious of forces, the majority of which are unfriendly, then 
seeks to control them, and finally resorts to Religion when Magic fails 
(cf. p. 205). But to the thoughtful theist it is impossible to explain 
the consciousness of the power he calls ‘“‘God” in this manner. 
Even on purely psychological grounds it is more than difficult to 
justify the ideological processes that are assumed. Again, although 
fear is undoubtedly a powerful element in the history of religion, and 
unfriendly and hostile spirits are everywhere believed to abound, 
Robertson Smith was surely right in recognising that the pregnant 
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and creative moments in the history of religion have been due tp 
the consciousness of a friendly Power or powers.' Here as elsewhere 
vital methodological principles are at stake. In the history of ind. 
viduals, nations and even of branches of research, not all the moods, 
or phases, or moments, are essential or of equal worth, and we rightly 
make a beginning and pick out only those in which we can see q 
certain continuity and development despite relapses and breaks ; but 
we gain no coherent conception of the thread of religion if we collect 
the data we call “magical” and place Magic absolutely before 
Religion, or if we place the monotheising tendency as the last Stage 
in some absolute process. 

Dr Astley’s volume is, as will have been seen, in many respects 
courageous one. It has the great merit of discussing, from a dis. 
tinctively Christian standpoint, anthropological research, the Bible 
and Christian doctrine. But it will press home the necessity of a more 
penetrating though not less sympathetic criticism of the most 
fundamental things in religion: the fact that they are so contro- 
versia] making an objective treatment the more indispensable. The 
importance of such research needs no emphasising; and when one 
considers the persistent energetic efforts, on the one hand, to stamp 
out, discredit or supersede religion, and, on the other, to bolster up, 
refurbish and revive forms of religion and religious ideology which 
the progress of knowledge has outgrown, it may not seem entirely 
fortuitous that the keen study of the world’s religions has long been 
hewing out a path of its own, and working—all too slowly—towards 
more objective conceptions of religion and of its development. 
And as this goal is reached the very objectivity of the conclusions 
must lead to a new stage infthe actual history of religion not less 
decisive than those in the past. 


STANLEY Cook. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





The Holy Kabbalah. A Study of the Secret Tradition of Israel. By 
A. E. Waite.—London: Williams and Norgate, 1929.—Pp. xxv+ 
686.—30s. net. 


Tuis is a difficult book to review. It is hardly possible to do justice 
to it unless one looks at the subject from the point of view of the 
author, which is that of a mystic entirely convinced of the truth of 
the Secret Doctrine which he describes, and presumably able to grasp 
the meaning of the bewildering symbolism through which it is im- 
parted. If the book were no more than a historical account of the 
system of theosophy known as the Kabbalah, the reviewer’s task 
would be comparatively simple though not easy. But to give a 
mere historical account of the Kabbalah was by no means the inten- 
tion of the writer. The Secret Doctrine itself, the substance of 
Kabbalah, that which was “‘ received ” and handed down from ancient 
times through a succession of Jewish mystics, it is this which is to 


1 See note to the new edition of his Religion of the Semites, p. 519, sq. 
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him of vital importance. Not as something which was once believed, 
but as something which is now of supreme worth, to be reverently 
approached and to be spoken of with bated breath. To review the 
book would thus be in a sense to review the Kabbalah itself, to offer 
an opinion (and a very uninstructed one at that) upon a vast corpus 
of mystical speculation which, for good and for evil, has had a powerful 
influence both on Jewish and Christian thinkers. The present 
reviewer must be content to take a much less ambitious line, and 
merely indicate, as well as he can, some outstanding features of the 
pook before him. 

Apart from any estimate of the worth of the Secret Doctrine itself, 
the book will be of great value to those who wish to know what the 
Kabbalah is, how it arose, how it grew, what sources it drew from, 
who were its leading exponents and in what forms they set it forth. 
There can be but few questions arising out of the subject of the 
Kabbalah to which some answer cannot be found in Mr Waite’s 

ges, if it be only to say that some of them, e.g. those relating to 
the Practical Kabbalah, have only a spurious connection with the real 
Secret Doctrine. No previous knowledge of the subject on the part 
of the reader is assumed, nor acquaintance with any language but 
English. The book, in short, is a sort of Thesaurus of the Kabbalah 
for English readers, and such as they have never had before. Only 
an expert Kabbalist could say whether Mr Waite’s treatment of his 
subject is really adequate; but he seems to write with scrupulous 
fairmess towards scholars whose views he does not share; and he 
frankly recognises that much of what is contained in the Zohar and 
the other Kabbalistic texts is of little or no value. There is no 
attempt to pass it all off as profound wisdom and divine truth. All 
that he claims is that such wisdom and truth are contained in it, 
like grains of gold in a heap of sand; and he recognises the gold 
when he sees it. 

It is admitted by most scholars that the Kabbalah is no product 
of the Middle Ages, though it suddenly made its appearance in the 
thirteenth century. The Zohar, whose alleged author was Moses 
de Leon, has been shown to contain elements drawn from a variety 
of much older sources—Gnosticism, Neo-platonism, as well as native 
Jewish mysticism. Probably the earliest beginnings of what grew 
into the Kabbalah are to be found in Babylonia, as may be inferred 
from occasional hints in the Talmud. Whether there was a connected 
tradition of secret doctrine throughout the whole period since the 
beginning of the Christian era, is a question which can hardly be 
answered, but of which it is safe to say that the affirmative has not 
been proved. The very fact that the Doctrine was secret, whatever 
else it may have been, makes very difficult the attempt to prove its 
continuity from one age to another. There was probably no long 
period of time, during the centuries of the Christian era, when traces 
were entirely wanting of the study by men here or there of one or 
other of the ideas which became prominent in the Kabbalah. But, 
on the other hand, until the thirteenth century, when the Zohar was 
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brought out from its seclusion and in a sense made public, there js 
little or nothing to indicate a school of Kabbalists in which disciples 
learned and transmitted the system which they received from thei 
masters. 

It is an important fact in the history of Judaism that this sudden 
quickening of interest in the Kabbalah appeared in the thirteenth 
century. For it amounted to a kind of protest against the rationalising 
of Judaism by Maimonides and his followers, who set themselves to 
present the truths of Judaism in the terms of Aristotelian philosophy, 
To some extent, no doubt, the protest of the Kabbalah was directed 
against the Talmud, at all events on its halachic side, that is, against 
the exaggeration of the purely intellectual element at the cost of the 
emotional and spiritual element. But this is only partially true, for 
some of the greatest Talmudists were also Kabbalists, thus showi 
that they found no contradiction between the one system of thought 
and the other. However that may be, the real importance of the 
Kabbalah historically, as it became a subject of eager study and 
growing interest in the thirteenth and following centuries, consisted 
in the fact that it restored the balance between the several factors in 
Judaism by laying stress especially upon the spiritual side, as expressed 
in the soul’s quest for God. At the heart of the elaborate symbolism 
of the Kabbalah, a symbolism which often appears to be wildly 
extravagant and sometimes gross and repulsive, there lies a profound 
belief in the love of God, a passionate longing for union with him, a 
vivid sense of the reality of the unseen. It was doubtless these 
elements which enabled the Kabbalah to perform the real service 
which it did in connection with Judaism and to some extent with 
Christianity also, and which saved it from sinking altogether into the 
merely grotesque or contemptible mass of nonsense which some have 
supposed it to be—not without some warrant in its outward form. 

What is here suggested as the significance of the Kabbalah is 
elaborated at length in Mr Waite’s book along with much else which 
only a Kabbalist could supply. He shows not merely what the 
Kabbalah in fact did, but why it was able to do it, in other words what 
were the leading ideas and principles which enabled it to exert so 
great an influence. The reader who is interested in the subject must 
go to Mr Waite for instruction, and he will not be left unsatisfied. 
Upon all questions relating directly to the Kabbalah, he speaks with 
an authority which only an expert could safely challenge. But upon 
the relation of the Kabbalah to the Talmud his guidance is not s0 
sure. He appears to depend for his Talmudic material upon Rod- 
kinson’s very misleading translation; and his occasional references 
to Talmudic teachers seem to show that he has no close acquaintance 
with them or their chronology. This is, of course, a minor matter 
compared with his main subject, but the number of small errors and 
inconsistencies in his handling of Talmudic material, the vagueness 
of his citations, and the occurrence of what it is to be hoped are only 
misprints, make the reader rather uncomfortable, at all events when 
the Talmud is being dealt with. There is no need to enlarge upon 
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this, after pointing it out. Mr Waite has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of a difficult subject ; and those who are drawn 
to that subject may well be grateful to him. The book is well printed, 
and four plates are included by way of illustration. 


R. T. HeErForp. 
KELSALL, CHESTER. 





Luther and the Reformation. By James MacKinnon. Vol. IV., 
Vindication of the Movement (1530-46).—London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1980.—Pp. xviii + 372.—16s. net. 

A warm welcome from the reading public is already assured to the 

completion of Professor MacKinnon’s notable study of Luther. A 

reasonably full and accurate account in English of the hero of the 

German Reformation has long been needed, the more particularly 

since the research of the last thirty years has added considerably 

to our knowledge of the man, and has placed many details of his 
career in a new light. Most of the results of this research have now 
been made available for English-speaking inquirers in the four 
volumes which have appeared, one by one, since 1925. Plainly, they 
are the fruits of much labour by a man of mature judgment and of 
much experience of men and of books. Students of ecclesiastical 
history have already seen three-quarters of Professor MacKinnon’s 
book, and know how weighty are his opinions and how valuable his 
verdicts. 

The five years that have intervened between the dates of pub- 


' lication of the first and last volumes have not been wasted. The 


author has taken into account the very latest authorities available 
at the time of going to press, and has considered—and answered— 
some of the criticisms that were advanced while the work was in 
progress. 

None the less, we cannot help feeling that the whole work would 
have benefited by simultaneous publication. There are signs that 
the author has sometimes forgotten what went before; there is a 
certain amount of unnecessary repetition; names appear, even in 
the same volume, with different spelling, and there is a general lack 
of consistency and unity about the whole work which might not have 
been present had the proofs of all the volumes been corrected together. 

This last volume, assuredly, is the most valuable of them all. In 
it we see Luther as he lived, and we learn Professor MacKinnon’s 
final verdict. This verdict is, as was to be expected, a very favour- 
able one. Without in the least blinding himself to the faults of his 
hero, he presents him throughout as the supreme individual of the 
Reformation movement which, in itself, was of such paramount 
significance for the modern world. On the whole, it is the traditional 
Protestant picture of Luther that he draws, and it is well that he has 
made the grand lines of the figure stand out so splendidly, and has 
had the courage to state his own position so plainly. Luther himself 
was as much the effect as the cause of the great revolt against the 
medieval Church, but it was his dynamic personality which decided 
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the course that this revolt was to take. During the early years of 
the sixteenth century the religious history of Europe was ye 
largely shaped by one man, and we cannot be too thankful that his 
essential qualities have been so clearly delineated. 

The years covered by this volume (1530-46) were ones in which 
all the worst in Luther’s character had ample opportunity to show 
itself. The more spectacular part of his work was over; he had 
now to show how he could control the willing forces at his disposal, 
He was as clearly the leader of the Reformers in Germany as the Po 
was of the Catholics of the rest of Europe. He attacked the institution 
of the Papacy with a reckless violence and coarse virulence which 
served only to harm his own cause—yet he almost set himself up to 
be Pope of the Lutherans. Zwinglians, Anabaptists, Jews, and other 
dissenters were to him quite as dangerous enemies as were the 
Papists, and Professor MacKinnon does not fail to show us how little 
tolerance or forbearance Luther showed towards them. 

So fair, indeed, does the author generally try to be to Luther 
that it is sad to find him dealing so hardly with Catholic scholars to 
whose research he owes so much. For breadth of reading or pro- 
fundity of knowledge this book cannot compare with the classic 
exposition of Késtlin, or with the detailed studies of Denifle and 
Grisar, whose work he loses no opportunity of belittling. It is when 
he deals with matters such as Luther’s marriage, his views on the 
relations of the sexes, and, in particular, with the disgraceful episode 
of the tolerated bigamy of Philip of Hesse—the worst side of which 
is kept suppressed—that Professor MacKinnon shows himself un- 
willing to state the facts plainly. And herein, it is to be feared, he 
commits the very fault of unfair emphasis which he condemns in others, 

Nor is his praise equally proportioned. Luther’s services to 
education, morality, the Bible, hymnology, the German tongue, even 
to the German nation as a whole, are quite well expounded ; but 
when we find in the table of contents “‘ Luther the Father of the 
modern Labour Government,” we feel that we are exceeding the 
limits of pure history. The section on Luther the Preacher is 
attractive in almost every way—in presentation, in choice of illustra- 
tive matter, in the account of Luther’s popularity and success—but 
yet it is not quite convincing, because the author’s relative unfami- 
liarity with medizval preaching makes him overstress Luther's 
originality in this field. Again, there is a distinct tendency to 
exaggerate the direct influence of Luther’s teaching and writings 
upon the course of the Reformation in England and France. Had 
there been more biographical detail and less talk of influences and ten- 
dencies, the true position of Luther might have been made even clearer. 

There are also, unfortunately, many minor blemishes in the book. 
The English is not irreproachable, the style is sometimes dull, and 
there are too many signs of haste and carelessness. Misprints are 


frequent, references—even to the Bible—are sometimes inaccurate,: 


and it is annoying to have constantly to verify quotations lest they 
should be inexact. Moreover, this last task is not made easier by the 
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absence of a list of authorities consulted, leaving the reader, some- 
times, to search through all four volumes to find the requisite footnote 
yith the full title of the authority referred to. The chronology often 
is not clear, there is no map, and the index is full of errors and 
omissions. Why, too, could we not be allowed an index to the whole 
four volumes ? 

The treatment of the political history of Germany at the time, 
although more adequate in this last volume than in the previous 
mes, is uninspired, and sometimes fails to carry conviction. The 
Emperor Charles V., for example, seems to get distinctly less than his 
due. Luther’s friends, especially Melanchthon, are allotted more 
gace than before, but not one of them succeeds in becoming a living 
figure for us. On the other hand, Luther’s dogmatic teaching is 
expounded with care and thoroughness, its importance is well and 
lucidly stated, its origin, implications and effects are clearly analysed. 
And this is the more useful as a corrective against the common 
tendency to belittle or overlook the importance of the doctrinal side 
of the Reformation. To contemporaries this meant a great deal— 
almost everything. 

Without claiming that Professor MacKinnon has written a great 
dassic, we can at least feel that he has done history a considerable 
srvice by his book. It will be long before his narrative is super- 
sded, and it is sure to be widely and profitably read. The defects 
are, for the most part, on the surface ; the merits, solid and consider- 
able. Luther’s share in the Reformation has been re-stated, and for 
raany the re-statement will suffice for a long time to come. 


GrorGE RicuarpD POTTER. 


Tae QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 





The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution. By Wellman 
J. Warner, Ph.D.—London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1980.— 
Pp. x + 299.—15s. net. 


Tue fact that the Methodist Revival was making its influence felt in 
England during the period of transition to an industrialised form of 
society has been noticed by many writers. Until now, however, no 
deliberate attempt has been made to estimate the influence of the 
revival as a social force. Its religious meaning has been the theme of 
much exposition and of much controversy also and, in all probability, 
will continue to command attention. It has been the task of an 
American writer to examine and appraise in a scientific spirit its 
influence on social ethics, in politics, in economic ideals and philan- 
thropy. Dr Warner had the advantage of being a pupil of the late 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse, to whom this book was inscribed before 
his death. It has all the excellences that knowledge of the period 
and critical sympathy together with clear exposition can give. To 
some it may suggest a limited appreciation of the religious values, 
and especially the theological value, of the movement. “‘ The 
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revival under Wesley,” he writes, ‘‘ was more of an ethical than a 
theological movement.” Yet due acknowledgement is made of the 
achievements of some of Wesley’s preachers in sacred learning, and 
it is admitted that its impact upon social life was governed by a 
desire towards a real interpretation of the Christian ethic. 

The three parts of this essay take a wide compass. First there js 
an evaluation of the social theories that held the field from the 
Revolution of 1688 onward. The problem of unemployment reveals 
a parlous condition of society now ; the state of impotency then was 
distressing. It was estimated by competent economists that ‘“ more 
than half of the entire population were a liability on the nation,” 
The result was that both religion and politics were at one in teaching 
that for the common man a bare subsistence level of life was sufficient, 
Labour was openly exploited, the Calvinistic doctrine in vogue put 
up no barrier against this ; but the beginnings of a ferment of ideas, 
political and social, that led to a new sense of individual value were 
in evidence. 

The second part deals with the special contribution of Wes- 
leyanism to social life. Here theological theory cannot be evaded, 
The depressed state of humanity was regarded in Methodist teaching 
as the result of departure from an original state of purity. This 
emphasis on a universal fallen condition was the cause of repugnance 
on the part of some, although in reality it was “a declaration of 
faith in human capacity. Incidentally, this very dogma was probably 
the source of more genuine democratic social feeling than any other 
conception of wide currency, for it placed rich and poor, high and low, 
on a level in their equality of need and worth. Critics from the 
higher social groups complained that this hateful doctrine degraded 
them to the disgusting level of the common herd.” The doctrine of 
Perfectionism to which this dogma was the prelude is regarded by 
Dr Warner as the parting of the ways where religious idealism 
divagated towards respectability, and was thus the means of Wes- 
leyanism losing something of its spiritual potency. He shares the 
opinion of Rousseau that “‘ a society of true Christians would be no 
longer a society of men.” Yet he admits that acceptance of the 
doctrine led to a personal sense of inner harmony and that the 
influence of such an experience was directed to social ends. Methodism 
was deliberately philanthropic. Self-respect which gathered worldly 
success was the means of infusing many helpful movements with 
vigorous life. In politics Wesleyanism had not much to teach. The 
powers that be were ordained of God. Representative government 
was regarded as an evil. Wesley had a good word for Wilkes as the 
guardian of freedom, but he found much to be lacking in his private 
character. He thought that people in the country who were exempt 
from political agitation were to be envied. But he was definitely in 
favour of extending the benefits of education to both preachers and 
people. In economics Wesleyanism sought to apply the Christian 
ethic. The idea of the just wage may perhaps have been borrowed 
from the Quakers, although there is no direct evidence of this. The 
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movement revealed relations of employers and employed which gave 
practical evidence of the harmony produced by religion. Masters 
would be the means of influencing their employees religiously and 
employees would also be the means of leading their masters into the 
movement. In the early period of the revival “the Methodist worked 
and lived austerely, and found satisfaction in it. He worked in the 
mood of devotion.” No evidence is to be found that religion hindered 
success in industry or commerce. As for philanthropic activity, the 
record of Methodism is unique. In almsgiving, care of the sick, educa- 
tion, prison reform, concern for slaves, there was constant activity. 
And “‘ it deserves to be reiterated that the distinctive quality of the 
service thus inspired was not the condescending gift of alms but the 
spontaneous impulse of social friendliness and mutual helpfulness, 
manifested to persons both within and outside the societies.” It is 
not claimed that Wesleyanism had a complete social theory. The 
leaders of the movement, apart from a few, had to learn their prin- 
ciples by serving society. It was an adventure in face of need and 
had to provide its equipment on the march. 

The third part gathers up the resuits of the foregoing exposition. 
Here stress is laid upon the failure of Wesley’s followers to retain his 
firm grasp of essential things. ‘‘ Wesley saw that the triumph of the 
Christian ethic was bound up with its ability to create desires bene- 
ficent to society. For the same reason he realised that there were 
certain kinds of inequalities which were fatal to its social programme. 
His successors failed to grasp these fundamentals. They com- 
promised. They courted respectability. They chose the easier task, 
as though a mystical intensity could compensate for the loss of 
normal imperatives.” Thus Methodism missed its opportunity. 
Whether this is a correct diagnosis will be questioned by many. 
After all, the true test of a religion is its religious passion and not its 
social aims and attainments. Yet this new presentation of the 
evolution of a movement that has not yet expended its force, a move- 
ment which indeed is on the eve of a new integration and progressive 
enterprise, will afford much food for profitable thought for Methodists 
and others also. 

One matter is made clear. The Wesleyan movement did not 
lend its countenance to social wrong in this life by stressing the bliss 
of a world to come. This was a wrong teaching it found already in 
possession, and it did much to challenge it and to disperse the ills 
that followed in the wake of such an evil doctrine. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
LonpDoNn. 





Man and the Image of God. By Hubert M. Foston.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1980.—Pp. 228.—7s. 6d. net. 

THERE are some books which invite the reader to leave the beaten 

track and strike across the countryside. Yet it is not necessary that 

we should go very far in order to enjoy a sense of novelty. For 
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novelty is not the same as the mere spatial distance. The minute 
scrutiny of our surroundings may conduct us to an apocalypse. Dr 
Foston, in his book The Evening of the Last Supper, has already 
followed a precedent used by Dr Edwin Abbott over the whole field 
of the Gospels ; and not without profit. In the essay before us he 
contemplates the Christian tradition from a standpoint which in the 
main is that of a philosopher, but of a philosopher who does not fee] 
called upon to remove himself very far from his topic. The psycho- 
logical analysis which enumerates intellect, will and feeling, is 
paralleled by the three persons of the Trinity. 

But just when we feel a little too much at home, we find ourselves 
in the company of Feuerbach (p. 78); at once the thrilling question 
emerges: is it, after all, true that man creates God in man’s image? 
Dr Foston conducts us along a line approximately orthodox. | 
could wish that he had examined the stages by which in the end the 
somewhat parallel method of Feuerbach leads to the philosophy of 
the present Russian state. Nearly a hundred years ago Feuerbach’s 
theories were the favourite reading of Communist workmen, and any 
one who wishes to understand the official attitude of the Russian 
Government to Christianity may bring into the comparison the later 
writings of Feuerbach, in which not only religion, but philosophy 
itself disappears. 

So long as religion is merely rationalised—I accept the present 
ambiguity which exhibits the educational attitude towards religion— 
it is self-destructive. A contrary turn is given to Dr Foston’s title 
by what seems to me the correct interpretation of ‘‘ the image of 
God ” in which man was created ; as the image of the creator, man 
himself creates. The parable of the Talents is a commentary. 
Hence, it seems to me necessary to supplement Dr Foston’s statement 
(p. 119): ‘We can readily believe that human beings Divinely 
perfected in love will need no more to ask to what end they are 
alive.” Human love at its highest is the creator of the family in 
which it finds its nearest home. And by analogy the deepest passion 
finds another outlet. In the second account of the creation man is 
represented as a workman first and only in the second place as a 
patriarch. Michael Angelo and Beethoven were filled with a divine 
love which sought to what end they were alive, and found their 
several answers in the creation of sculpture and music. In the 
interpretation of the mind of Jesus himself it is too often overlooked 
that he was a workman and—a phenomenon familiar enough in the 
Arab world—the village poet. Hence he could say: ‘ Raise the 
stone and thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood and there am I.” 
Man comes very near to God the creator, when man designs and 
moulds with his hands; the human hand being a favourite symbol 
in Christian art of the first person of the Trinity. Love as feeling, 
therefore, must be completed by Love at work. Only in such a ligat 
can the tragic drama of unemployment be apprehended, and perhaps 
be brought to a happy ending. 

FRANK GRANGER. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
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